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LIV ES, +ADVENTURES, TRYALS, EXECUTIONS, 


e 


TV BURN CHRONICLE, 
| OR 


VILLAINY DISPLAY'D 
INALLITS BRANCHES. : 
can ER CONTAINING Ex 
An AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


and LAST DYING SPEECHES of the 
MOST NOTORIOUS MALEFACTORS : 
Of all Denominations, who have ſuffered for Dy 


Bigamy, - Murders, || Riots, 

Forgeries, Perjy, {| Sodomy, 
Highway-Robberies, Piracy, Starving, 
Houſe-breaking, | Rapes, Treaſon, 


| And other the moſt enormous Crimes, : 
The Whole being the moſt faithful Narrative ever yet Publiſhed, *' 
...__ of the various Executions, and other Puniſhments, ; 
In ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND- 
From the Year 1700, to the preſent Time. 
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How dreadful the Fate of the Wretches who fall, 
A Vidtim to Laws they have broke! © 
Of Vice, the Beginning is | frequently /mall, 
But how fatal at length is the Stroke ! SY 
The Contents of theſe Volumes will amply diſplay © 
The Steps which Offenders have trod. 
Lear hence, then, each Reader, the Laws to obey 


5 Pater - noſter- Row. 


your Country, your King, and your God. 
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| 4 Narrator of the 7 12 Convietim . 


Execution of Captain James Lowry, Com- 
 mander of the Merchant Ship Molly, for the 


Murder of KEniTH Hostgen, Mariner, on 
tbe High- Seas. | a N 


% 1 


High Court of Admiralty, at Juſtice- Hall, in 
the Old Bailey, on the 18th of February, 1752. 
The court ordered James Gatherah to be ſworn, who 
depoſed, that on the 28th of October, 1750, he ſet 
fail from Jamaica, in the Molly, commanded b 
Captain James Lowry, the priſoner; that there were 
fourteen bands in all on board: that on the 24th f 


Pris LOWRY was tried at the ſeſlions 4 the 


December following, in lat. 49, deg. 50. min. be- 
dween four and five in the afternoon, he came upon 
deck, and ſaw the deceaſed, Kenith Hoſſack, leired. 
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* 


WE. 
or tied up, one arm to the halliards, and the other 
to the main ſhrouds, and the priſoner beating him 
with a rope about an inch and half thick, called a 


Crochet- brace; that he went forward about his bu- 
| finefs, and returned about five, when the deceaſed 


begged he would let him down to eale himſelf; the 
Captain being then below, Gatherah went to him, 

andigot leave; but withall, orders that he ſhould be 
ſeized again after he had eaſed himſelf: but when 


the deceaſed was let down, he was not able to ſtand, 


but lay and crawled upon deck; of which he inform- 
ed the Captain, who ſaid., D—n the raſcal, he 
«« ſhams Abraham, ſo ſeize him up again. Upon 
which he was tied up a ſecond time, but not fo faſt 
as before, which-the Captain obſerving, ordered his 
arms to be extended to the full ſtretch ; *that the 
priſoner. took the rope again and doubled it, took 
the endg$n his hand, and with the bite, or double 
of the rope, beat him on the back, breaſt, ſhoulders, 
head, face, and temples, for about half an hour, 
walking about between whiles to take breath; that 
about ſix o'clock the deceaſed hanging his head back, 
as if motionleſs, the Captain had him cut Son. 
and called to bim (Gatherab) and ſaid, © I am af- 
& fraid Kenny 1s dead,” Gatherah replied, am 


* ſorry for it, I hope not; and went to the de- 
ceaſed to 7 his pulſe, bak could find none, nor 


any palpitation of the heart; and then Gatherah ſaid, 
© J am afraid he is dead indeed: upon which he gave 


the deceaſed a pat upon the face, and cried, © D—n 
him, he is only ſhaming Abraham now.” That 


then a ſail was brought, and the deceaſed put into 


It, and carried down to the ſteerage, where the 


Captain whetted a pen- knife on a whetſtone, and 


*Gatherah opened a vein,” but no blood came. The 


deceaſed had indeed been ſome time ill of a fever, 
and Was not. Wale recovered but was on the mend- 
| ing 
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ing hand; could do many things about the ſhipy - 
but could not go aloft. I 3 

Gatherah declared there had been quarrels ant 
diſputes between Lowry and every perſon on board 


the ſhip, owing to the ill uſage they all received 


from the priſoner, who was cruel and tyrannical 
during the whole voyage. Hy 
Lory treated no perſon in the ſhip with hunta-- 


nity or tenderneſs, except James Smart; nay} What 


he refuſed a bit of loaf ſugar to burn with ſome 


wine, for a poor man that had the ffax; and that 


when any of the ſhips company were ill with fatigue, 


or ſickneſs, Lowry would beat them feverely with a 
large cane, half as thick as a maſs wrift, which he 
called the Royal Oak Foremaſt. 


The court aſked Gatherah, that as the murder 
was committed the 24th of December, why he did 
not confine the priſoner till the 29th? he ſaid, that 
after the death of Hoſſack, the people on board were 
very uneaſy about the wurder, and were for con- 


fining the Captain; but he reprefented to them, 


that as the ſhip was very leaky, fo as to keep two 
pumps going night and day, and the people 
ſickly, they could not fpare one hand that was able 


to work; that he believed that what the Captain 


had done would be a warning to him, fo as to ufe 
the people ſhetter the reſt of the voyage; that 
while he was on board the ſhip he could not ef- 
cape, and when they came to England, they could 


charge him with the murder before any Juſtice of 


the peace, which would fave them a great deal of 

They all agreed to this propofal of Gatherah ; 
but inſtead of the prifoner's behaving better, ia 
two or three days he went on as before, having 


broke the finger of one man, bit another man's in 
ſo bad a manner, that Gatheral adviſed him to let 
him cut it off; broke the head and ſkull of one man. 


with 


1 
with his cane, one of the ſplinters of which tuck 
in his ſkull; another he beat very bad on the ſide, 
and if he had diſabled one man more, in all pro- 
bability they muſt have periſhed. 3 6 | 
On this they reſolved to deprive him of his com- 
mand, and confine him, but ſo that he had the uſe 
of his cabbin, and come on quarter when he pleaſ- 
ed; he had a light in his cabbin, that he might 
knawywhat courſe they ſteered at any time; the 
| log-book was ſhewn to him every day as ſoon as 
it was up; and as they could not hope to reach 
England, the ſhip being ſo extremely leaky, that 
when one ſun was down they did not expett to ſee 
it riſe again; N the men were driven to ſuch 
deſpair, that they all forſook the pumps, kiſſed each 
other, ſhook hands, and reſigned themſelves to the 
Divine will; but by Gatherah's perſuaſion they went 
to the ps again, and with Lowry's advice, they 
made for Liſbon, where they arrived on the 13th 
or 14th of January. 
When they came off the Rock of Liſbon, they 
hoiſted a ſignal for a pilot, and a fiſhing- boat came 
with one, but as they had no product, they were 
not allowed to come in, ſo were forced to anchor 
' where they were. By this pilot the Captain ſent 
a letter to the Britiſh Conſul, with a complaint 
againſt the ſhip's company, who were ,qreſently put 
under arreſt ; ſoon after which the Cofiſul came on 
board, and examined them, reinſtated the priſoner 
again in his ſhip, and Gatherah, with the reſt of 
the crew, were put on board a man of war, and 
ſent to England. | 5 Tas, 
SGatherah gave the ſame account of the murder 
before the Conſul, as at the trial at the Old 
Bailey. The crew were not treated as priſoners 
on board the man of war, but worked in the ſhip 
during the paſlage, in the ſame manner as the 
b 1 7. 5 _ ſhips 


* 


tak 
thip's company did ; that on their arrival in Eng- 
land, they were put into the cuſtody of the Mar- 


ſhal of the Admiralty, not as cloſe priſoners, being 


allowed to go out and return when they would with- 
out a keeper; and they looked on themſelves in 
their confinement, not as under an accuſation of 
mutiny and piracy, but as witneſſes againſt Lowry. 
The reſt of the crew were examined by the court, 
and they all confirmed the evidence given by Ga- 
therah, and declared that Hoſſack was a very ſober, 
honeſt and good lad. . „ 
The court aſked the ſeveral evidences, whether 


they thought the uſage Hoſſack received from Low- 


ry was the cauſe of his death? they all anſweted 


in the affirmative, and that it would have killed 


him had he been in health and flrength, or the 
ſtouteſt man living. : 
The priſoner, by way of defence, ſaid, —* My 


C Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, my caſe is ex- 


* ceeding hard; the witneſſes that have been pro- 
* duced againſt me, have agreed to ſwear this 
murder upon me, well knowing, that if they do 
* not take away my life, their own will be in dan- 
« per; as I hope to make appear. In October, 1780, 
*] fet fail from Jamaica in the Molly, of which I was 
Commander, with thirteen hands, beſides myſelf 
* on board; we were bound for London, I had 
«© not been long at ſea, but J found that I had got 
* a ſet of the moſt wicked, drunken, idle fellows, 
<* that ever came into a ſhip, I had great appre- 


_ * henſions that they intended to run away with the 


* ſhip; and ſo I told Captain Dalton of the Nan- 


cy, who came from Jamaica with me, and begged 


FE 


e he would keep me company, and obſerve what 
„ courſe we kept; this the witneſs Gatherah knew, 
e if he would have been hongſt and ſpcke' the truth: 
* but he has fworn with a halter about his neck. — 
Often, when I awaked, I found they had altered 
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6 
te the e ſhip's courſe while I was aſleep; and 8 
rah, who was my chief mate, often inſulted me, 
« and uſed me ſo very ill, that 1 was obliged to 
© turn him out of my mol, and forbid him my 
© cabbin. Roberts, the ſecond mate, having rum, 
„ would fell it to the men, notwithſtanding I forbid 


him often, by which means they were ſcarce ever 


© ſober. Our ſhip being leaky, we were obliged to 
« keep continually pumping, and ſome of the men 
being ſick, occaſioned by their drinking ſo much 
& rum, could not but be very angry with Roberts 
for lupplying the men with ſo much liquor. 

* On the 23d day of December, though the wit- 
© nefles ſwear the 24th, one of the men had loſt a 
bottle of rum, and I was informed the deceaſed 
t had taken and drank it; at the ſame time William 
© Waum came to me, and complained he had loſt 


5+ a note, and believed that Kenith Hoſſack had ſtole 


it, (though he denies he ſaid it now) upon which 


— | called the deceaſed upon deck, to examine him, 
and found he was ſo drunk, he was ſcarce able to 
« ſtand, therefore ordered him to be tied to th 

« rails of the ſhip, till he was ſober, for if he had 
„gone down to his cabbin, he would have got more 
„ rum, and ſo endangered his life, he having been 
* fick with drinking before. The rails are not 
« above breaſt-high, The deceaſed being a comical 
te fellow, I took a bit of rope and flouriſhed it 
< three times round, gave him a ſtroke or two upon 


« the breech, not FA hard as to hurt him, more 


than I do this book; (ſtriking his hand gently on 
the log-book that lay on the bar, after he had been 
© tied ſome time to the rails, he fell backwards, and 
“ foamed at the mouth: I then cut him looſe 
and he fell down, and I believe his being intoxi- 
te cated, and ſtruggling to get looſe might ſuffocate 


60 * him, 1 did all 1 could to recover him, as the 
| | 64 winnen 


2 
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© witneſſes againſt me have allowed. I was not then 


* charged with murdering the deceaſed, nor did I. 
** hear any thing of ſuch a charge, till five or ſix 
«days after Holſack's death, when they deprived 
* me of the command, confined me, ſeized the ſhip, . 
< altered her courſe, which was for England, and 
* carried her to Liſbon. I had prepared aà letter 
* to ſend aſhore by the firſt boat that came on 
* board, to the Engliſh Conſul, informing him of 
* the ſituation I was in, who came on board, ex- 
% amined us all, reinſtated me in the command of 


te the ſhip, which I brought home ſafe to England. 


The witneſſes were ſent home priſoners on board 


* a man of war, upon my accuſation of mutiny 
„and piracy, It cannot be ſuppoſed the Conſul 
* would have truſted me with the command of the 


„ ſhip, if I had been under a charge of murder.” 


Lowry had no witneſſes to produce, and thought 
the log-book would be ſufficient to ſupport all he had 
alledged in his defence. | | 

The court thought proper to examine Mr. Stone, 
the Marſhal of the Admiralty, who depoled, that 
on the 7th of March, he received a warrant from 
the Lords of the Admiralty to apprehend Captain 
James Lowry ; that upon enquiry he found the ſhip 


was not come home; that when he had intelligence 
the was in the River, he went thither; and was 


informed the priſoner had quitted the ſhip when 
ſhe came into the Downs, and was gone to Lon- 
don by land ; that he made diligent enquiry after 


bim, but could not find him; that upon receiving 


a reprimand from the Lords of the Admiraly, they 
thinking he had neglected to take him, he adver- 
tiſed him, with ten guineas reward to apprehend 
him, but could not hear of him for ſome time; 
that then he employed a thief-taker to apprehend 

| 15 e bim 


. 
him. which he did; and he (Mr. Stone) paid the 
thief-taker ten guineas for ſo doing. 

The judge having ſummed up the evidence, the 
jury withdrew, and in about half an hour returned, 


* brought him in Guilty, Death. 


He was executed at Execution Dock, and 1 in 
chains by the River ide, 
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A Narrative of the Life, Trial, and Con vickion 
of ANTHONY DE Rosa, for the Murder of 
* FARGUES., 


ILLIAM Fargues, the deceaſed, went to 
dine at his uncle's at Hoxton, on the 11th of 
June 1751, and after having ſupped with his father, 
uncle and brothers, he left them about ten minutes 
after ten o'clock : he was dreſſed in a brown coat 


and light coloured waiſtcoat, 


Emanuel de Roſa an accomplice, but no relation 
to the priſoner, was admitted evidence, and in- 
formed the court (at Juſlice Hall in the Old Bailey) 
that he had been acquainted with the prifoner about 
three years, and concerned with him in forgeries 
and taking other people's money. That he came to 
his lodgings near the May pole in Eaſt Smithfield 
about nine at night on a Tueſday : they went to- 
gether to the Minories where they found Fullagar ; 
they went all three down Houndſditch into Moor - 
fields towards the Barking Dogs, where many peo- 
ple were walking. The prifoner ſaid he wanted 
money that night and bid them come along, and 
not be afraid of IM "TM they went backwrad 

and 
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and forwards for about a quarter of an hour, 


thinking it was too ſoon to attack any body before 
ten oclock. 

Then the priſoner ſaid, Let us croſs over to that 
road, meaning by the Barking-Dogs; and the 


gentleman that was murdered was coming along in 
the middle of the road alone; the priſoner aſked 


him for his money; ſaid he, Gentlemen, I have 
no money for myſelf:“ then Fullagar gave him 
two or three blows on his head with a ſtick, which 
had a piece of iron on it: upon which he turned 
round. Then he ſtruck him on the back part of 
his head, but the deceaſed did not fall; then the 
priſoner bid him, the accemplice, lay hold of his 
arm, and the pr iſoner took a knife out of his pocket, 
and ſtabbed him about the breaſt and body as faſt 
" wile could, five or ſix times; at which time Ful- 
ar ſtruck him near the ear; the deceaſed then 


fel againſt the pales. Fullagar and Roſa, the ac- 


complice, ſearched his pockets, and the priſoner ſhew- 
ed eleven ſhillings and no more. 

T hey all then went to the Nag's Head on Tower- 
Hill, and drant. two full pots of beer; the accom- 
plice received two ſhillings for his ſhare, and then 
they parted. About ten o'clock the next morning, 


the priſoner came to the accomplice's lodgings and 


bid him take care of himſelf, for he and Fullagar 
were going down to Chatham, The accomplice was 
taken up the 26th of December, and committed as 
a diſorderly perſon to Bridewell, before which, and 
after, he had no reſt on account of the murder. 
He told the Keeper of Bridewell that he was con- 
cerned with the priſoner and Fullagar. He ſent for 
the priſoner, who came, and was taken up: the 
{ame knife was found upon him. 
On the night the murder was committed, Mr. 
Hendrop, of Hoxton, was going home to his houſe, 
about half after eleven, ſaw two men ſanding by 


the 


| (10 
the body of the deceaſed. When he came up to 
them, he ſaid, What is the matter?“ one of them 
anſwered, e believe there is a gentleman murder- 
© ed.” The body was lying by the fide of the 
pales in a deep rutt, on one fide, with the hat 
and wig off, He took hold of the hand and it was 
warm, He'lifted the body up, and he ſeemed as if he 
would have ſpoke if he could. He laid him on his 
back, but he was ſo limp he would not lie as he 
was placed. The two men that were by ſaid to 
Mr. Hendrop, © You had better not meddle with 
« him, you may get yourſelf into bad bread.” Mr. 
Hendrop ſaw ſome blood, and felt a quantity with- 
in fide his cloaths. He went to the fign of the 
Two Aſſes, and met two or three men with a lan- 
thorn, and returncd with them, but the man was dead. 
The cloaths were produced to the court, and the 
knife, and on fitting the blade to the holes cat, it 
anſwered the. deſcription given by the accomplice. | 
Ihe priſoner, by way of evidence, called Doro- 

thy Black, and her ſon, who ſwore, that on the 11th 
of June the priſoner had a cold; that ſhe gave him 
a {weat, and that he was not out of her houſe one 
minute the whole day and night; and the ſon ſwore 
to the ſame purport. : 
I be jury brought him in guilty, Death: and the 

court ordered Dorothy Black and her ſon, to be 
nent into cuſtody, and tried for perjury. | 


bey de Roſa, aged 28, was born in the iland 
of Bermudas. His father was an Engliſhman born, 


though of Portugueſe extraction, and trading to 


thoſe iſlands, married a Portugueſe woman, who 
lived there; and the firſt born of that marriage was 
this unhappy young man. He was bred to the ſea, as 
ſoon as he was capable of being of any uſe on 
board, and ſailed ſome years under his father, who 
was walter, for ſeveral years, of one veſſel or other, 

4 ; : in 
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(26] 
in the Mediterranean ; and being accuſtomed to the 
Weſtward trade, continued in that employment till 
his father died. 

He never choſe to own 13 he ſupported him- 
ſelf afterwards, more than that he worked hard for 
his bread : but it has appeared by the confeſſion of 
the accomplice, that they had been concerned long 
together in forgeries, and receiving other people's 
money, by ſailor's wills and powers, &c. | 

A perſon that called on him in Newgate, declared 
he knew him to -be guilty of many things of that 
kind, and that had he not been taken up and 
proſecuted for murder, he would have been proſe- 


cuted for forgery, &c. However, upon the whole, 
he admitted himſelf a very wicked man, and do- 


ſerved any r that could be inflicted on 
him. 


About a week or ten FR. after e when 


he was recovered from the weak and ſenſeleſs con- 


dition which he appeared in at his trial, he was ad- 
viſed to make a confeſſion of the barbarous fact for 
which he muſt ſhortly ſuffer,” and to conſider of the 
conſequences of dying with a lie in his mouth : his 
anſwer was, I am as innocent as the child unborn.” 

Being further urged to reflect, that if he ſo left the 
world, eternal damnation muſt be his portion; af- 


ter ſome heſitation, he ſaid, * Would you have me 


% own myſelf guilty of what I know no more of 
te than you do? I know if I be guilty and deny. it, 


<« [| muſt ſend my ſoul to the bottom of hell, which 


© hope I know better than to do.” He denied 
knowing any thing of the murder; and when at 


laſt he was intreated to tell the truth, before he was 


deprived of the power of ſpeech, he declared imme- 


diately before he ſuffered, that he knew nothing of 


_ matter. 


A Mare 


A Narrative of the Behaviour, Trial, and De- 
fence of Tnomas Cor LEV, for the Murder 
of RUTH OsBORxE. 


1 N the 18th of April, 1751, one Nichols came 
1 | to William Dell, the Cryer of Hamel Hemp- 
F il = ſtead, in Hertfordfhire, and gave him a piece of 
a paper, and four-pence to cry the words in the Market- 
90 Place that were wrote thereon, —— Which words 
were as follows : 


7 "= This is to give notice, that, on Monday next, a 
1 man and a woman are to be publickly ducked at 
85 Iring in this county, for their wicked crimes. 


Matthew Burton, Ovecſzer of the pariſh of Iring, 
hearing it cried at Winflow, Leighton Buzzard, and 
Hamel Hempftead, on the ſeveral market days, that 
a man and woman were to he ducked at Iring, on 
Monday the 22d of April, and being informed that 

the two people were John Oſborne, and Rath, his 
wife, he ſent them to the work. houſe, believing them 
to be honeſt, to prevent it. However, on the twen | 
ty-ſecond, a large number of people allembled toge- 
ther, to the amount of 5000, or more, at Tring, 
and declared revenge on Oſborne and wife, as a 
witch and wizard : they pulled down a large wall 
belonging to the work-houſe, and _ windows and 
window frames. 

Jonathan Tomkins, Maſter of the work: houſe, 

in order to keep Oſborne and wife from the fury 
of the mob, removed them in the middle of the 
night of the 21ſt, into the veſtry. room, adjoining 
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the Auch, thinking the ſanctity of the place would 


have ſome awe upon the mob if they came. 
On the 22d about eleven o'clock, a great mob 


aſſembled near the Work-Houle, aaa demanded 


Oſborne and his wife, to duck them for a wizzard 


and a witch. They would not take his word that 
they were not in the Work houſe, but ruſhed in 


and ſearched the houſe, all the cloſets, boxes, trunks, 
and even the ſalt. box for them; and there being a 
little hole in the cieling, which was broke ſome- 


time before by the plaiſterers, Thomas Colley cried 


out Let's ſearch the cieling.” On that Charles 


| Young, alias Red Beard, ſearched the cieling, and 


iwore that they would pull the bouſe down if 


Oſborne and his Wife were not produced; and ac- 


cordingly pulled down a wall, and the window 
frames. Some were for firing the houſe as ſtraw. 
was at hand; and in fine, they all ſwore that if 
Oſborne and his Wife were not delivered to them, 
they would net only burn down the Work-houſe, 
tar the whole town of Tring to aſbes. Tomkins: 
being apprehenſive that they would do as they de- 
clared, and to prevent ſuch fatal conſequences, in- 
formed them where the two unhappy people were; 
on which the mob went to the veſtry-room and took 
them away in triumph; the 1 of which was 
Colley. | 

The mob carried them to a pond called Marl- 
fon Mere; the man and woman were ſeparately 
tied up in a ſheet or cloth; a rope was tied round 
the arm-pits of Ruth Oſborne, and two men dragged 
her into the pond, and through it ſeveral times: 


and Colley, who was all the time preſent, went into 


the pond, and with his ſlick turned her leveral times 
over and over. 

After they had ducked the woman ſeveral times 
they brought her to the ſhore, and ſet her by the 
pond fide, and then dragged the old man in, and 

No. 31. Vot. IV. DB ducked 
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ciicked kim. — Then be was ſet by, and the womat 


ducked again as before, and Colley made the ſame 


uſe of his ſtick.— Then the old man was ducked 


again.— After which ſhe was a third time ducked, 
and underwent the ſame diſcipline; and Colle 


went into the pond, and pulled her about till the 


ſheet wherein ſhe was wrapped came off and ſhe 
appeared naked. | 


_ Colley puſhed her in the breaſt with his ſick, | 


and the poor woman attempted to lay hold of it, 
but he pulled it away, and ſhe died. Then Colley 
came out of the pond, and went round collecting 


money for the ſport he had ſhewn them, in ducking 


the old witch as he called her, 


The body was taken out of the mud and examin- 


ed by Mr. Foſter a ſurgeon, who informed the 
court on oath at the trial, that on opening the body 


of the deceaſed, he found no wound, either internal 


or external, except a little place that had the ſkin 


off on one of her breaſts; and it was his opinion, 
| ſhe was ſuffocated with water and mud. e 


The priſoner being called on for his defence, 


produced a paper which he deſired might be read. 


The contents were as follows: 
J happened to be ſo unfortunate as to be at 


& Marlſton Green, among other people, out of 


curioſity to ſee what the mob would do with 
c John Oſborne and his wife ; where, ſeeing that 
they uſed them very barbarouſly, I went into 


« the pond, as a friend, to fave her if I could, for 


& knew them both very well, and never had any 


& Occaſion to fall out with them, but bore them 


* good-will, As for the money I collected by the 
% pond fide, it was for the great pains I had taken 


in the pond to ſave both the man and the woman.“ 


He had no witneſſes to ſupport this, and the 
jury paid no regard to it, but found the priſoner 
Guilty, Death. | 


- ho 
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John Oſborne gave the following particulars to 


ſome people who deſired to know the truth from his 


own lips. He ſaid, 
That as ſoon as the nach cred the Veſtry 


| Room, they ſeized him and his wife, and Red 
Beard carried her acrols his ſhoulders like a calf, 


upwards of two miles, to a place called Gubblecut ; 
where, they not finding a pond for their purpoſe, 

they carried them to Marlſton Green, and put them 
into ſeparate rooms in a houſe there, {tripped him 
naked, and croſſed his legs and arms, and bent his 
body ſo as to tye both his thumbs to his great toes ; 
after which they wrapt a cloth or ſheet round him, 
and carried him to the Merc on the Green, and 
uſed him as before related. He knew nothing how 


his wife was uſed, 


The following ee was alſo inconteſtably 


true; after the woman was dead, the mob carried 
him to a houſe, and put him into a bed, and laid 
his dead wife by his fide. Ruth Oſborne was ſeventy 


years of age, and John was 56. 


After Colley's execution, his body was ang” in 
chains on Marlſton-Mere. 


A Narrative of the L. fe, Trial, Conviction and 


Execution of MARY BLANnDY, for the horrid 
Murder of her Father ; alſo an Account of 
the Intrigues of Captain CRANSTOUN ith 


the faid Mary Blandy. = 8 


| C APTAIN William Henry Cranfto W 


of a noble family in Scotland, and had as a 
younger ſon 1500 I. left him for a fortune. When 


* arrived to a proper age bis family procured him a 
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( 16 ) 
commiſſion in the army. The Captain, fond of 
keeping company in high life, unfortunately took 


unwarrantable methods, after ſpending his money 


to purſue his erde He thought the beſt way 
was to find out a woman whoſe und would re- 


lieve him from his diſtreſſes; and ſoon after he 
married a lady who had ſufficient fortune to anſwer 


his preſent exigencies, but not to ſupport him ac- 
cording to his inclination. 

Sorne time in the year 1746, he was ordered by 
the Colonel of bis regiment to go to Henley upon 


Thames to recruit men, as the regiment had ſuffered 


greatly in the Rebellion. It lo happened that his 


uncle Lord Mark Kerr was ſettled in that neigh- ; 
bourhood; and on paying him a viſit he acci- 


dentally fell into company with Miſs Mary Blandy, 
who was reported to have a large fortune. Here 
they got acquainted, and from that time he could not 


reſt till he had formed a ſcheme to ſecure both her 


perſon and fortune. 


This Miſs Blandy was the only daughter of Mr. 


Francis Blandy, an attorney at law, and town-clerk 


of Henley in Oxfordſh:re, who married the daughter 
of —— Stephens, Elq. a ſerjeant at law. 
The father and mother ſhewed remarkable tender- 
neſs for this their only child, and all the care ima- 
ginable was taken of her education and inſtructions 
in religion. The daughter's temper was ſprightly, 
affable and polite: her perſon, though not a beauty, 


was agreeable, and her converſation very engaging. 


And as to her knowledge or capacity, ſhe was ſcarce 
equalled by any of her ſex, 

*Mr. Blandy, the father, was a man of fortune, 
carried on a great buſineſs as an attorney, and was 


reſpected by all forts of people. The young lady 


being cried up for a great fortune, drew a number 
of admirers to Henley, and they all ſtrove to be 
ecu as viſitants to hex father's | houle-: but among 
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(17) | 
the number of different profeſſions, none diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves ſo much as the gentlemen of the 
army, and the father was ſo well pleaſed with their 


_ converſation that he always ſeemed happy to have 


ſome of them at his table. 

It is natural to imagine that Miſs was fleſh and 
blood, and that when ſhe arrived at years of matu- 
rity, ſhe had inclination for marriage like other 
young women: many propoſals were made to the 


father, but he for ſome reaſon or other rejected 
them. The young lady, for fear of continual dif- 


appointments, raiſed in her mind a prejudice againſt 
her father, and was heard to ſay That the old 


g gentleman did not uſe her well; that when likely 
offers were made, he found means to evade giving 


* his conſent for her marriage, becauſe he did not 
« chuſe to give her a fortune.” 

Among the number of her admirers none made 
ſo deep an impreſſion on her heart as the gentlemen 
of the army ; and it was ſuppoſed ſhe was ſoon to 
be married to one Captain D , as ſhe was-ofith 
with him walking in the fields, by the river, &c. and 
ſhewed a fondneſs for him on all occaſions. By 
ſome means or other this match broke off, and Cran- 
ſtoun reſolved to puſh his fortune. 

Miſs Blandy was about twenty-ſix years of age, 


and Cranſtoun about forty-ſix; he had a great deal of 


what is ſtiled the ſmall talk, which never fails of 
reſpect from the ladies: his appearance was rather 
mean, but he had an engaging way which always 
took with the female ſex: he abounded with com- 


 plaifance and falſe flattery, and on his making Miſs 


Blandy acquainted with his being of noble birth and 
extraction, we need not be ſurprized that Mr. Blan- 


: dy or his daughter ſhould entertain. or careſs him 


in a peculiar manner. The old man took ſuch a 
liking to Cranſtoun that he admitted him as one 
of _ family, lodged him in the houle, — 
| m, 


8 
| * and in fine, gave him all the opportunities 
he (Cranſtoun) could wiſh of puſhing his deſign 
on the young lady: and as Cranſtoun was always 
bragging of his noble extraction, Mils r 
vanity was fed beyond conception. 
TCranſtoun's figure was rather 4 ei 
much disfigured with the ſmall-pox, ſo that his face 


was in ſeams, his figure dimjnutive, and he ſquinted 


much: yet he gained an ablokute command over the 
lady s affections. 


The Captain ſoon e the progreſs he made 
3n her good opinion, and one day took advantage 


of a declaration ſhe herſelf made in a converſation 
they had on the topic of love; for ſhe told him 
of an advantageous match that had been made to 
Her, but was afraid the gentleman was not formed 
to make her happy. Cranſtoun, willing to ſeize fo 

an opportunity. to recommend himlelf to her 


Kind regard, inſtantly aſked her whether ſhe did not 


prefer mutual love to the grandeur of life; and 
by her giving an anſwer ſtill more unguarded than 
her declaration, he had all the encouragement he 


could wifh for, to make a free undiſguiſed ofler of | 


his love. 

But in order to convince her of his ſincerity, and pre- 
vent her being ſurprized by any intelligence ſhe might 
afterwards. receive, as well as to obviate all difficul- 


ties ariſing from thence, he introduces his honou- 
rable propoſals by informing her, that he had a 


very intricate affair at that time depending i in the 


court of Scotland, which was no leſs than a charge 


of being married to another woman, the validity of 
which was to be tried in a court of. judicature ; 
and ſo. very confident was he of the ſhare he had 
already gained in her affections, that this humble 
ſuitor very modeſtly aſked her, if ſhe loved him 
well enough to ſtay till this affair was determined? 


1 the gentle d that the might not wound his 


tender 


61 


tender heart, made this kind reply: „If my pap# 


« and mama would approve of my ſtaying for you, 
« ] readily conſent thereto.” . Such an extraordinary 


courtſhip as this, I believe was ſcarce ever heard of. 


The Captain could not manage this affair ſo ſe- 
cretly but it came to the ears of Lord Mark Kerr, 
his uncle, who immediately informed Mr. Blandy 
of his nephew having a wife and children in Scot- 
land, that ſo he might preſerve the honour of his 
family, and fave his daughter from ruin. 

Mr. Blandy was greatly alarmed, and infancy 
2cquainted his daughter with this intelligence, and 
likewiſe the Captain: ſhe was not at all furprized at 
at, being before prepared for it; and the Captain 

tting on a good aſſurance, declared it no more 


than a little ſcene of gallantry; that he had entered 


into an idle contract with the girl, but was never 

legally married, and could fet it aſide without any 

difficulty, and ſhould ſoon do it by an appeal. 
The mother was as infatuated as the daughter; 


and upon the Captain's bare word forbore all en- 


quiry into the truth of this news, though the ſole 
happineſs of her only child was depending upon it. 

But though the Captain carried off this matter with 
an air of indifference, he was inwardly terribly vexed 


that his uncle ſhould make ſuch an unlucky diſco- 
very, which he was ſenſible muſt be an eternal bar 


to the great project he had of bettering his for- 
tune, unleſs he could contrive a ſcheme to have: is 
firſt marriage annulled; not that he had any objecłkion 
to the perſon, conduct, or virtue of his wife, but 
his means for ſupport were ſo ſmall, that while he 
maintained her and her children, he could not make 


that figure in life to which his ambition aſpired. 


For ſome time he beat his brains to find am 
expedient to help him out at this emergency, and 


| 5 laſt N of a very 2 one, Pep RED ; : | 


was 


1 
wis to perſuade his wife to diſown him for a huſ- 
band, and accordingly he wrote her a letter to 
the following effect, viz. 


4 


© That having no other way of 27" to prefer- 


& ment but in the army, he had but little ground 


& to expect advancement there, while it was known 
c he was incumbered with a wife and family ; but 


% could he once paſs for a fingle man, he had not 
the leaſt doubt of being quickly prefered ; which 


ce would procure him a ſufficiency to maintain her, 


„“ as well as himſelf, in a genteeler manner than 


% now he was able to do. All therefore (adds he) 


& T have to requeſt of you, is, that you will tranl-: 


e cribe the incloſed copy of a letter, wherein you 


« difown me for a huſband ; put your maiden name 


to it, and ſend it me by the poſt; all the uſe 1 


„ ſhall monks of it will be to procure my advance- 
ment, which will neceſſarily include your own be- 


« nefit. In full aſſurance that you will comply with 


«© my _ J remain 
| “ Your moſt affeQionate huſband, 


little or nothing elſe to depend on for ſubſiſtence : 
but the Captain repeated his requeſt with ſuch ear- 


H. Cranſtoun. | 


His wife, however, could not be eaſily induced to 
renounce her claim, though ſhe had no reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with his behaviour ; for ſhe thought ſhould. 
ſhe deny herſelf to be his wife, her friends might 
widraw their kindneſs from her, and ſhe had but 


neſtneſs, and informed her, that his whole future 


happineſs in life depended on her granting that re- 


queſt; and after repeated intreaties, ſhe at laſt 


fooliſhly conſented, and copied the letter he had 


ſent her, diſowning herſelf his wife, and ſub- 


ſcribed the name of . to it, which was her 
maiden name. | 
The 


El 
8 


young lady at Henley, to prevent miſchief and uneaſi- 


| ( 21) 
The Captain, overjoyed at the receipt of this let- 


ter, like a deſigning villain, wrote. over copies. of 
er letter, and ſent them to his and her relations 


5 10 Scotland, by which her ſubſiſtence was withdrawn, 


and ſhe was left in the utmoſt diſtreſs. | | 

He did not reſt here; for he commenced actions 
againſt his lawful wife, to plunge her into greater 
miſery and poverty, well knowing that neither his nor 
her relations would grant her any ſupport, or ad- 
vance one farthing to defend ſuch actions: he had 


another view in this, which was to deceive Mr. - 


Blandy. | | t 


The cauſe, hewever, came on to be heard before 


: the judges in Scotland, and he produced her let- 


ter, as evidence, which weighed greatly in his fa- 
vour: but when the wife was heard, and his let- 
ter read, defiring her to make a copy of an in- 
cloſed letter, which was the only way to procure 
his advancement in life, and proved how often ſhe 


had been intreated to copy it, before ſhe could be 
Prevailed on to do it, and proved alſo his hand- 


writing; the court gave a verdict in favour of the 
wife, and confirmed the marriage, | 
Notwithſtanding it was finally concluded, the Cap- 


tain perſuaded old Mr. Blandy that the cauſe was put 


off till the next ſeſſions, and that he had great rea- 
ſon to imagine it would turn out in his favour; and 


gave ſuch plauſible reaſons to Mr. Blandy, that he 


believed it to be true. 


The Captain then 5 his amours with Miſs 


Blandy with greater eagerneſs than ever, and attempt- 
ed to perſuade her to have the marriage ſolemnized and 


conſummated privately; but though he made uſe of 


all the rhetoric he was maſter of, ſhe was not ſo 
thoroughly blinded with love to conſent to his re- 


eſt. 
The Captain's wife hearing that he was to marry a 
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1 (m3 
neſs in their family, as the whole truth muſt ſooner or 
later be found out, wrote Jetters to Mr. Blandy and 
Miſs, and informed them of the evil conſequences 
that muſt attend the marriage, and that ſhe was his 
lawful wife : to confirm which, ſhe incloſed the decree 
of the court of Scotland, whereby the marriage was al- 


| lowed to be valid. She adviſed them to be very cau- 


tious how they depended on his aſſertions, and that 
her only motive for writing to them was to prevent 
an innocent young lady's being ruined, through the 
falſe arts, and deceitful tongue of the Captain. This, 
one would imagine, was ſufficient to open Miſs 
Bland: 's eyes, and to ſhake off an atrocious impoſ- 
ter. Miſs conſulted her mother how ſhe ſhould act 
in this ſtrange and myſterious affair: her mother 
very fooliſhly adviſed her to write to the Captain, 
{who was then in Scotland) and to defire, and're- 
quire him to inform her of the whole truth; fo 


that inſtead of cum to the true light, ſhe made ap- 
er, and to blacken the character of his wife, in 
Scotland. 3 


* 


The Captain ſoon returned to Henley, where he 
. uſed all the eloquence and rhetoric he was maſter 
of to convince the mother, father, and daughter, 
that the cauſe was not determined finally; for that he 


Had lodged an appeal, and that there was to be a re- 


hearing at the next ſeſſions, and that he made not the 


leaſt doubt but that the pretended marriage would 
be abſolutely annulled. „ AE Ae 
Ihe Captain's account was fo plaufible, that the 


father was made eaſy, the mother was pleaſed, and the 
daughter happy. Cranſtoun was received as before 


into the family again, by the mother and daughter, 


but the father ſhewed ſome ſhyneſs, for fear they 
_  (;thould all be impoſed on; and ſuſpected there was a 
++ | ſnake in the graſs, which raiſed many doubts and ſuſ- 


- picions 


( 23 ) 
picions in his breaſt, which Cranſtoun — and 
often mentioned it to the young lady. 

Though the father did not receive him with che 
uſual cordiality, yet the mother's behaviour was un- 
common ; for ſhe treated him with amazing maternal 
fondneſs : as for inſtance—The old lady being on a 

viſit to Mrs. Pocock, of Turnville-Court, was ſudden- 
ly taken ill, which obliged her to continue there for 
ſome time. But in the height of her illneſs ſhe would 
often ſay, ** Let Cranſtoun be ſent for.” Cranſtoun 
was with the regiment at Southampton, but as foon 
as he he received a letter from Miſs Blandy, to come 
away immediately, he poſted off, and ſoon waited on 
the ſick old lady, who was fo tranſported at the fight 
of him, that ſhe raiſed her head from the pillow, took 
him round the neck and kiſſed him ſeveral times in 
a very affectionate manner; and ſaid, * My dear 
« Cr:nſtoun, 1 am glad you are come, I ſhall now 
grow well ſoon.” She was ſo extravagantly fond 
of him, that ſhe would take nothing but from him; 
and in fact he was her ſole nurſe. Though ſhe was 
in ſome danger before his arrival, yet the day after 
bis appearance, ſhe got up, and on his coming into 
the room, ſaid, * This I owe to you, my dear 
« Cranſtoun, your. coming has given me new health, 
and freſh ſpirits. I was fearful I ſhould die, and 

* you not here to comfort that Poor girl; how like 
death ſhe looks! 

This was not the only inſtance of the old lady 8 

love and affection for Cranſtoun. While Miſs 224 

her mother were in London, the old lady wanted 

ſome money, to diſcharge a conſiderable debt ſhe. 

had privately contracted, unknown to her buſbang, | 
and which gave her ſome uneaſineſs, as ſhe did not 2 
know how to pay it. While the mother and daugh- ; 
ter were fretting about this debt, Cranſtoun entered 

the room, and ſeeing Miſs in tears, demanded the 

reaſon, which ſhe infogneÞ 7 He aſked ] how : oe 
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the money was, and being informed 4ol. left them 
and ſoon returned with the money, which he threw 
into the old lady's lap. This ſeeming generoſity of 
the Captain had ſuch a ſudden effect on the old 
lady, that for a while ſhe remained ſpeechleſs, and 
could only ſqueeze his hand, and burſt into tears. 
He, to relieve her, kiſſed her, and ſaid, Remember 
e it is a fon, therefore do not make yourſelf uneaſy; 
* you do not lie under any obligation to me.” The 
young lady was about expreffing her gratitude for 
the favour, but was prevented by his kiſſing her too, 
and ſaying, that was all he defired in return. 
The forty pound debt was contracted in the fol- 
lowing manner: ten pounds of it in London, and 
the thirty pounds at Henley. I he firſt was for fol- 
lowing the diverſions in town, and the laſt for fowls, 
wine, &c. to entertain the favourite Cranſtoun, when 
Mr. Blandy was in London, and detained on bu- 
1 PRs 35 * 
Cranſtoun went to London again, and, to get 
the forty. pounds he had lent the old lady, ſent, in 
anſwer to a preſſing letter from Miſs Blandy to 
come to her father's houſe in the country, that he 
was not able to ſtir out of doors for fear of the 
Hailiffs; that his fortune in Scotland was ſeized for 
the maintenance of his wife, (Miſs Murray, as he 
called her) and her child; and that the whole debt 
which was the occaſion of his living ſo in obſcu- 
rity, was 151.—Miſs BlaMy receiving this letter 
from him, Tent him the money he mentioned. On 
Teceipt of this he came to Henley, where he had 
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not been long before he put on a gloomy and 


thoughtfnl air, which Miſs ſoon perceiving, demand- 
ed to know the reaſon: he ſhewed her a dunning 
letter he had received from one of his: creditors in 
London, for a debt of fifteen pounds, and Miſs 
gave him the money, Then ſhe made him a By 
Þ — = | ent 


4 
ſent of her watch, which of courſe paid him in full 
for the money he had advanced. 8 

It is beyond all doubt that the Captain's genero- 
ſity of paying the forty pounds, was only to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the mother, to make all mat- 
ters eaſy in poſſeſſing the daughter. 1 | 

The Captain received information that his com- 
pany was no longer agreeable to Mr. Blandy ; he took 
his leave, in order, as he pretended, to purſue his 
appeal, which was to be brought on the next ſeſſions, 
in Scotland: however, before he ſet off he com- 
plained greatly to Miſs of the alteration in the be- 
haviour of the old gentleman, that he had not de- 
ſerved ſuch ill treatment from him; that he had the 
ſame affections for him, and that he would uſe his 
| utmoſt endeavours to regain his eſteem ; and told 
her, that as ſoon as he came to Scotland he would 
ſend her ſome powders for that purpoſe, which, if 
given according to the directions would have the 
happy effect; and to prevent ſuſpicion, he would 
direct the papers, Powders to clean the Scotch 
6 pebbles,” —Miſs, at that time, not ſuſpecting any 
wicked deſign, promiſed to give her father the pow- 
ders, according to the directions he ſhould ſend. 

Cranſtoun ſent her the powders, and Miſs gave 
them her father in tea, water-gruel, &c. and the 
conſequence of which was his death ; and ſhe hav- 
ing mixed theſe powders in the preſence of others, 
there was juſt grounds te convict her of the murder: 
on which ſhe was taken into cuſtody, and committed 


to Oxford-Caſtle, and on the third of March, 1753, 


wy was brought to her trial. 


The trial laſted tiiirteen hours, and, of courſe, 
a number of witneſſes were examined; the prin- 
cipal of whom was Suſan Gunnel, the maid ſervant, 
who depoſed, that on the Sunday ſeven-night be- 
fore the old gentleman died, he being out of order, 
ſhe made him ſome water-gruel, put it in a pan, and 


> * 


* 
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1 (26) 
ſet it in the pantry; that on Monday, the priſoner 
told her ſhe had been ſtirring the water- -grue], and 


eating the oatmeal out of it, and gave her papa 


a half pint mug of it that night; that the next 
day the priſoner gave him ſome more of the ſame 
gruel, which diſordered bim; very much, and he 
took phyſic; that on Wedneſday the priſoner came 
into the kitchen, and ſaid to Suſan Gunnel, that 
as her maſter had taken phyſic he might want ſome 
gruel, and that ſhe might give him the ſame again, 

and not leave her work, as ſhe was ironing, to make 


freſh gruel; to which ſhe anſwered, it was ſtale, and 


that ſhe would make freſh, and did ſo; that ſhe "had, 
the evening before, taken up the pan, and diſliked 
the taſte, and now tafling again, and putting the 


Pan to her mouth, obſerved ſome whiteneſs at the 


bottom, and told Betty Binſield, her fellow-ſervant, 
that ſhe never ſaw oatmeal- eien nt ſo white be- 


re; Oatmeal!” ſays Betty, © I think it looks as 


* white as flour: ſhe took it out of doors, there 


being more light, and putting her finger to the bot- 


tom of the pan, found it gritty, which made her 
ſuſpect it was poiſon: ſhe, on that account, locked 
it up in a cloſet, and on Thurſday morning carried 
it to Mrs. Mounteney, who gave it to Mr. Norton, 
and Dr. Adington. Sie alſo depoſed, that on Wed- 
nefday morning, after ſhe had given her maſter the 
phyfic. ſhe gave Anne Emmett, the chair-woman, 
the water-gruel that had been before made for her 
maſter, which threw the woman into fuch a fit of 
vomiting and purging as had nearly killed her. 
Mr. Blandy was ſeized with the moſt racking 


pains in his bowels, and all over him, i 


in the opinion of the doftors who attended him, by 
poiſon: the priſoner, on the Monday following, 
came into the room, and falling on her knees to her 


father, ſaid, * Sir, baniſh me where you pleaſe, do 


4 * me what you pleaſe, fo you do but forgive 
Pan + 
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te me; and as for Cranſtoun, 1 will never ſee linz 


& ſpeak to him, or write to him more as long as I 
live, if you will forgive me.” In anſwer to which 


her father ſaid, © I forgive thee, my dear, and 1 


hope God will forgive thee; but thou ſhouldſt 
« have conſidered better, before thou attempte! 

any thing againſt thy father; thou ſhouldſt have 
& conſidered I was thy own father.” Miſs Blandy 
ſaid, * Sir, as to your illneſs, I am entirely inno- 
« cent.” In anſwer to which Suſan Gunnel replied, 
% Madam, I believe you muſt not ſay you are en- 


* tirely innocent, for the powder left in the water- 


« gruel, and the paper of powder taken out of the 
6 fire, are now in ſuch hands that they muſt be 
* publicly produced; and told her * that ſhe had 


* taken about fix weeks before a doſe in tea, that 


* was prepared for her maſter.” To which Mils 
Blandy replied, © I have put no powder in tea, I 


have put powder in water-gruel; if you have re- 


© ceived any injury I am entirely innocent; it was 


given me for another purpole.” Her father 


hearing this, turned himſelf in his bed, and ſaid, 
„O ſuch a villain! come to my houſe, eat of the 
< beſt, and drink of the beſt my houſe could afford, 


* ſhould take away my life, and ruin my daughter! ' 
O, my dear, thou muſt hate that man, thou muſt 


„ hate the ground he goes on, and thou canſt not 
help it.” To which Miſs Blandy replied, Sir, 
« your tenderneſs to me is like a ſword to my heart, 


every word you fay is like ſwords ptercing my 
heart, much worſe than if you were to be ever 


« ſo angry. 1 muſt down on my knees, and beg 
* you will not curſe me.” To which her father 


anſwered, . I curſe thee, my dear! how couldſt 
* thou think I would curſe thee ! no, I bleſs thee, 


* and hope God will bleſs thee, and amend thy 


life. Do, my dear, go out of the room; ſay no 
r more left hou ſhouldſt ſay any thinę to thy own 
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n prejudice. Co to thy uncle Stephens, take him 
4 for thy friend. Poor man! I am ſorry for him.“ 


Suſan Gunnel further depoſed, that the Saturday 


before, about noon, the priſoner came into the 


kitchen, and put ſome papers in the fire, and thruſt 
them down with a ſtick ; on her leaving the kitchen, 
Suſan Gunnel and Betty Binfield, took a paper out 


of the fire, with this written upon it, © the powder 
to clean the pebbles.” On the ſame Saturday 
morning, ſhe carried her maſter ſomething to, drink, 
and ſaid to him, „Sir, I believe you have got 
% ſomething in your water-gruel that I am afraid 
c has hurt you, and I believe Miſs Blandy put it 


4c in, by her coming into the waſh-houſe, and ſay- 


* ing, that ſhe had been ſtirring her papa's gruel, 


tt and eating the oatmeal out of it.” On which he 
faid, I find I am not right, my head is not right 
& 2s it uſed to be, nor has been for ſome time.” 


She (Suſan Gunnel) told him that ſhe had found 
powder in the pan; Well, ſays he, doſt thou 


«* know any thing of this powder, didſt thou ever 


4 ſee any of it?” © No, ſays ſhe, but what I ſaw 
*in the water-gruel.“ Mr. Blandy then aſked her 


if ſhe knew or could gueſs where ſhe had this powder? 


She replied, I can't gueſs any where except from 


« Mr. Cranſtoun ; my reaſon is, becauſe Miſs Blandy 


- has lately had letters oftener than uſual.” Mr. 
Blandy ſaid, now you mention it, he talked of a 
particular poiſon they had in his country. O 
that villain, that he ever came into my houſe!” } 
She (Suſan Gunnel, told him, ſhe had ſhewn the 
powder to Mr. Norton the Apothecary, who had 
taken care of it, and thought it would be proper 
for him (Mr. Blandy) to ſeize her pockets with her 
keys and papers; to which he ſaid, © I can't do 
it, I can't ſhock her ſo much.—But canſt not 


* thou take out a letter or two, which ſhe may 


| * think ſhe has dropped by chance? Says Sufan 


Gunnel 


(29) 

Gutine! * no, Sir, I have no right, ſhe is your 

= daughter, you may do it and nobody elle.” - 
Elizabeth Binfield depoſed, that — maſter, Mr. 

Blandy, about a fortnight before his death, com- 

plained of unuſual pains and prickings ; that ſhe 


had often heard the priſoner mention walkings and 


muſic ſhe had heard in the houſe, and thought it 
to be her mother, and three quarters of a year 
before her maſter's death, the priſoner told her, 
that the muſic preſaged her father's death, and 


continued talking of it till the time of it: that ſhe 
had often heard her ſay, he would die before 


October: that Mr. Cranſtoun had informed her, 
that one Mrs. Morgan, a cunning woman in Scot- 


land, had ſaid fo ; that the priſoner uſed to appear 


glad, when ſhe ſpoke of the proſpect of her father's 


death, for that ſhe then ſhould be releaſed from 
all her fatigues, and be happy; that ſhe heard the 


priſoner ſay, that her father complained of a ball, 
of fire in his guts before the Monday on which he 

took the water-gruel ; that on Saturday the 1oth 
of Auguſt, ſhe took the paper out of the fire, and 
delivered it to Dr. Addington, and Mr. Norton ; 
that when Suſan Gunnel was il the priſoner aſked 


| her (Elizabeth Binfield) if Suſan Gunnel had taken 


& any of her father's water-gruel?“ and on her ſay- 
ing ſhe did not know, the priſoner ſaid, If ſhe 
* does, ſhe may do for herlelf, may 1 tell you 

8 that.” That ſhe heard the priſoner ſay, © who 
*© would grudge to ſend an old father to Hell for 
© 10,c001?” and this ſhe introduced by talking of 
girls being kept out of their fortunes: that ſhe had 
often heard her the priſoner) curſe her father, and 
call him raſcal and villain: that upon Saturday the 
10th of Auguſt, ſhe was in the kitchen when her 
maſter was ſhaving, and the priſoner was there; 
and her maſter ſaid, he had liked once to have 


been poiſoned at a public- houſe, to which the pri- 
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foner laid, ſhe remembered it very well. Mr 


Blandy ſaid, one of the company died immedi- 
fely, the other is ſince dead, but it is my fortune 


to be poiſoned at laſt; and then looked hard at 


the priſoner,. who appeared i in great confuſion, and 
ſeemed all in a tremble : Mr. Blandy ſaid further, 


that it was white arſenick that was put into the 


wine. That ſhe ſat up with the priſoner the night 
before her father died, when the priſoner promiſed, 


if ſhe would go to the Bell, or Lion, and hire a 
poſt chaile, ſhe would give her fifteen guineas at her 


going into the chaiſe, and ten guineas more when 
they got to London; but on her refuſing this re- 


queſt, the priſoner burſt into a laugh, and laid, ſhe 


was only joaking. 
Mr. Littleton, who was a clerk to Mr. Blandy, 
depoſed, that on Sunday the 14th of Auguft, the 

riſoner put a letter into his hand, and bid him 
direct it as uſual (as he had often done before) which 
he underſtood to be to Mr. Cranſtoun, to ſeal it, 
and put it into the poſt; but having reaſon to 
ſuſpect ſome foul play was going forwards, he 
opened the letter, tranſcribed it, carried it to Mr. 


Norton, and read it to his maſter, who only ſaid, 


te poor love-fick girl! What will not a girl do for 
_ * a man ſhe loves i ?” The following is a true copy 
of the letter. 


«© Dear Willy, | x 
“My father is ſo bad that l have cules time to 
* tell you that if you do not hear from me ſoon 
* again don't be frightened. I am better myſelf. 

*& Leſt any accident ſhould happen to your letters, 


e take care what you write. My lincere compli- 


© ments. I am ever yours,” 


Mr. Littleton l added, that he had . 
heard her curſe her father, damn him for an old 
rogue, 
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rogue, and a toothleſs old dog, within two months 


of his deceaſe, and a great while before. 

. Addington and Dr. Lewis, who attended him 
in his illneſs, declared it as their joint opinion, 
that he died by poiſon ; that they had made ex- 


periments on the powder found in his gruel, and had 
Proved it to be white arienick. 


Many witneſſes were called, who ſeemed to agree 
in the ſame ſtory : then the priſoner was called on 


to make her defence, which ſhe did in the following 


terms : 


„My Lords, 

« It is morally impoſſible for me to lay down the 
6 hardſhips I have received—I have been aſperſed 
in my character. In the firſt place, it has been 
% ſaid, I ſpoke ill of my father; that I have curſed 
„him, and wiſhed him at Hell, which is extremely 
« falſe, Sometimes little family affairs have hap- 
© pened, and he did not ſpeak to me ſo kind as I 
* could wiſh.—I own I am paſſionate, my lords, 


and in thoſe paſſions, ſome haſty expreſſions 


* might have dropped: but great care has been 


„ taken to recollect every word I have ſpoken at 


* different times, and to apply them to ſuch par- 


'* ticular purpoles as my enemies knew would do me 


the greateſt injury. Theſe are hardſhips my lord, 
te extreme hardſhips! ſuch as you yourſelves muſt 
e allow to be ſo.— It was ſaid too, my lords, that I 
* endeavoured to make my eſcape. Your lordſhips 
& will judge from the difficulties I laboured under; 


] had loſt my father; I was accuſed of being 


6 his murderer ; I was not permitted to go near 


& him ;—I was forſaken by wy' friends—affronted _ 
«© by the mob,—and inſulted by my ſervants ;—Al- 


* though I begged to have the liberty to liſten at 
* the door where he died, I was not allowed it, 


My keys were taken from. me, my ſhoe-buckles 
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* and garters too, — to prevent me from making away 


with myſelf, as though I was the molt abandon- 
ed creature. — What could I do, my lords? I 
* yenly believe I muſt have been out of my lenſes. 


When I heard my father was dead, and the 


door open, I ran out of the houſe, and over the 


„bridge, and had nothing on but an half ſack and 
55 peiticoats, without a hoop, —my petticoats hanging 
about me z the mob gathered about me.— Was 
* this a condition, my lords, to make my eſcape in? 
* A good woman beyond the bridge ſeeing me in 
* this diſtreſs, defired me to walk in, till the mob was 
5 diſperſed; the Ton. ſerjeant was there; I begged 
** he would take me under his protection to have me 
* home; the woman ſaid it was not proper, the. 
mob was very great, and that I had better ſtay a 
little. When I came home, they ſaid I uſed the 
* conſtable ill. —I was locked up for fifteen hours, 


* with only an old ſervant of the family to attend 


* me.—] was not allowed a maid for the common 
* decencies of my ſex.— I was ſent to jail, and was 
* in hopes, there, at leaſt, this uſage would have 


ended; but was told it was reported I was fre- 


1 quently drunk; that J attempted to make my 
* eſcape; that I did not attend at Chapel. A 
*© more abſtemious woman, my lords, I believe does 
not live. 

Upon the report of my making my elcape, the 
„ gentleman who was high ſheriff laſt year, (not 


* the preſent) came and told me, by order of the 
higher powers, he muſt put an iron on me, I 


“ ſubmitted, as I always do to the higher powers: 

* ſome time after he came again, and ſaid, he muſk 
put an heavier upon me, which I have worn, my 
lords, till I came hither. - I aſked the Sheriff why 
* I was ſo ironed? He faid, he did it by the com- 
* mand of ſome noble peer, on his hearing that 1 


Y * intended making my elcape, J told them I never 


© had 
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te had any ſuch thought, and I would bear it with 


the other cruel] uſage I had received on my cha- 
5 rafter. The Reverend Mr. Swinton, the worthy 


* Clergyman who attended me in priſon, can teſtify 


„ was very regular at the Chapel whenever I 
„ was well; ſometimes I really was not able to come 
out, and then he attended me in my room.— 


+ They have likewiſe publiſhed papers and depo- 


60 — which ought not to have been publiſhed, 


.in order to repreſent me as the moſt abandoned of 


* my ſex, and to prejudice the world againſt me. 
© I ſubmit mylelf to your lordſhips, and to the 
* worthy jury--I do aſſure your lordſhips, as I 
« am to anſwer it at the great Tribunal, where I 


© muſt appear, I am as innocent as the child un- 
„ horn of the death of my father.—I would not 


© endeavour to ſave my life at the expence of 
* truth, —I really thought the powder an innocent 


ji noffenſive thing, and I gave it to procure his 
love, (meaning towards Cranſtoun)—It has been 


mentioned, I ſhould ſay I was ruined. My lords, 
when a young woman loſes her character, is not 


that her ruin? Why then ſhould this expreſſion 


% be conſtrued in ſo wide a ſenſe ? Is it not ruin- 
* ing my character to have ſuch a thing laid to my 
charge? And whatever may be the event of this 
e trial, I am ruined moſt effectually.“ 

The judge, Mr. Baron Legge, ſummed up the 
evidence to the jury; and mentioned the ſcandalous 


behaviour of ſome people towards the priſoner, in 


printing and publiſhing what they called depoſitions, 
taken before the Coroner, relating to the affair now 


before them: and added, I hope you have not 


s ſeen them; but if you have, I muſt tell you, as 
* you are men of ſenſe and probity, that you mult 
% diveſt yourſelves of every prejudice that can ariſe 
- from thence, and attend meerly to the that 
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ce that has now been given before you in court, 
« which I will repeat to you as exactly as I am able.” 
After be had recapitulated the evidence, he left it 
to the jury to determine on the whole. 


The jury, without going from the bar, brought her 2 


in guilty, Death. 

She received the facrament the day before her exe- 
cution, and ſigned a paper, in which ſhe declared her 
innocence, and that ſhe did not know there was any 
thing hurtful in the powders, nor did ſhe believe 


that her father's death was occaſioned by them; and 
that ſhe had no intention or deſign to injure or deſtroy 


her father, by giving him the powders. 


She ſpent the greateſt part of the night before 


her execution in prayer; and the next morning was 
conducted to the gallows. Her countenance was to 


the laſt ſolemn, and her deportment ſuitable to the 
Occaſion. While at the gallows ſhe acknowledged 


her guilt in adminiſtring the powders to her father, 


but had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of their being of a 


poiſonous quality, nor did ſhe deſign any injury, as 


ſhe hoped to meet with mercy at the grand tribunal 


before which ſhe ſhould ſhortly appear. 

That the wicked report ſpread of her being in- 
ſtrumental to the death of her mother had not the 
leaſt foundation; and that ſhe was entirely innocent 
of the cauſe of Mrs. Pocock's death, as ſhe hoped for 
ſalvation in the world to come. 

She mounted the ladder with the greateſt reſolution, 
and a halter being put round her neck, ſhe pulled her 
handkerchiet over her face, without ſhedding a ſingle 
tear, She prayed in that poſition for ſome time on 
the ladder, and then, by way of ſignal, held out a 
little book ſhe had in her hands, and ſhe was turned 
off. After her hody had hung the uſual time, it was 
cut down, put in a hearſe, and conveyed to Henley; 
and about: one o'clock the next morning was interred 
between her father and mother, | 
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As the foundation of this black and wicked deed 


was occaſioned by Cranſtoun, it may not be amiſs 


to mention the following particulars. 

As ſoon as he heard that Miſs Blandy was com- 
mitted to Oxford jail, he ſecreted himſelf from the 
public; and though diligent ſearch was made after 
him, no intelligence could be got. He lay hid ſome- 
where in the North of Britain for fix months, viz. 
from the month of Auguſt, till juſt before Miſs 
Blandy was tried, in the March following : he hear- 


ing that Miſs ſtood a fair chance of being brought 


to the gallows, thought it high time to Waun, and 


ſet off for Bologne in France. 


When he arrived at Bologne, he found out one 
Mrs. Rols, a diſtant relation of his. To her he 
applied, acquainted her of his ſituation and his 


troubles, and requeſted her to protect him, and 


conceal him till the ſtorm was fomewhat appeaſed. 
She promiſed him ſhe would, and adviſed of to 
change his name for that of Dunbar, which was her 
maiden name. 

He now thought himſelf quite ſafe; 6 ſome of 
his wife's relations, who were officers in the French 
ſervice, and quartered in that neighbourhood, got 
ſcent of his being there concealed, vowed ven- 
geance againſt him if ever they could meet with him, 


for the inhuman ard barbarous treatment of his 


wife: and he hearing of this never ventured to ſtir out 
for ſome time. 

Cranſtoun grew at laſt weary of his enen 
and being apprehenſive that he ſhould one day 
or other fall into the hands of his wife's relati- 


ons, determined to ſet off privately with his two 


companions, for Paris: and in order to ſecure a 
place of retreat, in caſe of emergency, Mrs. Rols 
went to Furnes, a town in Flanders, in the ju- 
riſdiction of the Queen of Hungary, where they 
were to come to her on their return, 


| They 
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They ſet off for Paris accordingly, where they _ 
| 2 a fortnight, and then went to Furnes, to their 
good landlady, Mrs. Roſs. Their landlord was 
likewife then juſt returned from England, whither 
the Captain had ſent him to receive money for a 
bill of 60 Il. which was the only remittance that 
was ſent him, from his arrival in France till the time 
* his death. 

Soon after his return to Furnes, he was ſeized 
with a ſevere fit of illneſs, which had a happy ef- 
fe& on him; for he began ſeriouſly to reflect on 
his paſt conduct, and became very thoughtful and 
melancholy. He languiſhed in this miſerable con- 
dition till he bethought himſelf that he might re- 
ceive ſome ſpiritual relief from a father, famed for 
his piety, in a . convent, He applied 
himſelf to the father, the good man having 
brought him to a due Tote of his fins, and a 
fincere repentance for his former wicked way of 
life, gave him the abſolution, on the penitent's 
declaring himſelf reconciled to the Church of Rome. 
His death ſoon followed, viz. the goth of Novem- 
ber, 1753, and the whole fraternity of the Con- 
vent looked on his converſion as an acquiſition of 
ſuch importance to their ſociety, that they thought 
they could do no leſs than offer all the honours in 
their power to perpetuate Captain Cranſtoun's me- 

mory amongſt them. 
| On this a ſolemn maſs was ordered to be ſung 
at his funeral, and all the magiſtrates of the cor- 
poration were invited to attend the corpſe, and 
walk in proceſſion to the grave. This was abſo- 
lutely performed with all the pomp and ſolemni- 
ty which they diſtinguiſh their great men from 
the vulgar ; and his body was depoſited in the 
church. 
After the pompous ceremonies were over, a letter 
was ſent to Lady Cranſtoun, his 1 who ſent 
an 
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an order to ſeal up all his papers, and to have 


them ſent to the Right Honourable Lord Cranſtoun 
(his brother) who was then in Scotland: and that 


his cloaths, which chiefly conſiſted of laced and 
embroidered coats and waiſtcoats, might be ſold for the 


O 


diſcharge of his debts: all which was  punttually | 


complied with. 

The Captain's wife came to the enjoyment of the 
751. per ann. the intereſt of his fortune: and by his 
will became heir to the principal, to ſupport her and 
her daughter; which was ſome  recompence for her 
troubles. 2 {3 | 


A Narrative of the Behaviour, Trial, Conviction 


and Execution of Joh Swan, for the Mur- 


| 7 der of his Maſter, Mr. Joſeph Jeffryes, of 


Walthamſtow, in Eſſex; and of ELIZABETH 


 JerFRYEs, Spinſter, Niece of the deceaſed, for 


. aiding, abetting, and comforting the ſaid * 
Swan in committing the ſaid Murder. 


N the 3d of july. 1751, about two o'clock in 


the morning, the neighbourhood were dif- 


— at Walthamſtow. by a terrible outcry. Mr. 


Buckle, who lived about thirty yards from Mr. Jef- 


fryes's houſe, hearing of it, awaked his wife, who 


ſaid, © It is Miſs Jeifryes's tongue,” and went to the 


window ; ſays ſhe to her huſband, & There Miſs | 


4e jeffryes is in her ſhift, without ſhoe or ſtocking, 
* at a neighbour's door ;” Mr. Buckle went to her, 
and aſked her what ſhe did there in that manner ? 


ſhe ſaid, © O! they have killed him, they have 


6 killed him, 1 fear.” Je deſired her to put ſome- 
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thing about her; ſays ug «« Don't mind me, ſee 
* after my uncle.” John Swan unlocked, or un- 


bolted the ſtreet door, and Mr. Buckle went in, 
and found the decealed lying on his right ſide, 
with three wounds on the left fide of his head: 


Mr. Buckle took him by the hand, and ſaid, My 


© name is Edward Buckle, if you cannot [peak to 
* me, ſignify to me:“ Mr, Jeffryes ſqueezed him 


by the hand with as much force as he could, but 


did not ſpeak; on which Mr. Buckle retired. 


About five hours after, when Miſs was about the 


houle crying for the loſs of her uncle, ſhe faid to 
Mr. Buckle, Will you go and lay informations 


% about the country of this unhappy affair that has 


* befallen my uncle, and of what goods are loft, 
e that the villains may be found out:” and Mrs. 
Martin ſaid, that the things milling were, a filver 
tankard, and ſilver cup, and fifteen pewter plates. 
Says Mr. Buckle to Mils Jeffryes, If could light 
„% on Matthews, I would take him up:“ No,“ "Pays 


Miſs, © don't meddle with him, for you will bring me 


into trouble, and yourſelf too, in ſo doing.” How- 
ever he went, and another man on that account. 


This Matthews was taken up, and though an | 


accomplice, was admitted as an evidence; the ſub- 
ſtance of which was, That ſome time in the hay- 


harveſt, as he was coming over Epping Foreſt "in 


his way from Hull, he ſaw the deceaſed, who aſked 
him where he came from? Matthews ſaid, from 
Hull, and was in great diſtreſs, having no money. 
Mr. Jeffreys took him home with him, and be 
worked with Swan all the day. He was to work 
for his meat, and not have any wages. He work- 
ed there nine days, and eat and drank in the de- 


ceaſed's houſe. When he was turned away Mr. 
Jeflryes * him a ſhilling. The family then con- 


fiited of a maid, John Swan, the gardener, Eli- 


* Jeffryes, and a little * When he went 
from 
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from thence, he worked two days with one Mr. 

Hughes, a Farmer in Wood -ftreet, about forty or 

os - yards from Mr. Jeffryes. 

About. four days after he had W at Mr. Jef- 
pes Miſs ordered him to go up ſtairs to wipe 
a cheſt of drawers, and a few chairs, that ſtood 
in a back room, joining to the houſe, that he uſed to 
let to the people that came from Landon: Miſs came 
up juſt after him, and ſaid, What will you do 
6 if a perſon ſhould give you a hundred pounds ?” 


he aſked what he was to do for it? ſhe aſked 


him, if he was willing to earn it? © Yes,” ſays he, 
« any thing in an honeſt way : :” ſays ſhe, Go to 


„Swan, and he will tell you.“ He went to him 


as ſoon as he came down ſtairs; he was in the gar- 
den: he told him Miſs Jeffryes had offered him 
an hundred pounds, and he (Swan) was to tell him 
how he was to earn it. Swan ſmiled, and took 
him into an out-houfe, and told him, if he would 
knock the old Miſer, his maſter, on the head, he 


would give him 700 l. Miſs was ſtanding in the 


garden behind them, and when Swan had done 
ſpeaking, ſaid, I ſhall never have one minute's 
*« fleep, lo long as that old Miſer, my uncle, is 

* alive.” About two days after he was diſcharged 
from Mr. Hughes's, Swan gave him half a guinea 
to buy a caſe of piſtols, on purpoſe to meet Mr. 
Jeffryes as he came back from Chellea. 

All this was tranſacted at the back of the garden. 
Matthews having received the money, went to 
Lowlayton, and ſpent all of it at the Green-Man, 
Swan had piſtols before hand, which he ſhewed 
Matthews many times. He (Matthews) went from 
Lowlay ton to London, but in his way was overtak- 
en by Swan, who ſaid, Damn your blood, where 
* are you going?“ Says he, to London: Swan 
aſked him to drink, and gave him three-pence; 
They went to the Green-Man and Bell, kept by Mr, 
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Call in White-chappel. They drank beer at that 
Houſe, and ſtaid there till eleven o'clock at night. 
Swan offered to fight the beſt man there for a.gui- 
nea. Swan threw his coat on the fire, which the 
landlord took off, to prevent its burning; but find- 
ing ſomething very heavy in the pockets, ſearched 
them, and found a brace of piſtols. Swan and 
Matthews were charged by the watch, and conveyed 
to the cage, where they remained all the night. 
While they were in the cage, Swan pulled out of 


his pocket a quantity of rings, which he ſaid were 
the property of Miſs Jeffryes; and that he was going 


to pawn them. The next morning they were car- 
ried before Sir Samuel Gower, who committed them 
to Clerkenwell Bridewell, After being impri- 


ſoned a day and a night, Miſs een came and 


releaſed them. 
They went again to Mr. Gall's houſe: Says Mils 


Jeffryes to Matthews, What do you mean by 


« bringing my man into a ſcrape * No,“ ſays he, 
4“ he brought himſelf into one.” Says ſhe to Swan, 


« Give him a ſhilling, and bid him meet us at the 


& Yorkſhire Grey, at Stratford.” Miſs Jeffryes, Swan, 
and Thomas Smith went together in a coach, and 
Matthews walked it. When Matthews came there, 
Swan gave him half a crown, and bid him be ſure 
to meet him the next day, at the Buck on Epping- 
Foreſt, at fix in the morning. He did ſo, and by 
his appointment, about a week aſterwards, met him 
and Miſs Jeffryes at Walthamſtow, 


Matthews then received orders to meet him (Swan) 


about ten o'clock at night, on the Tueſday following, 
and he would give him ſome money, for which 
he was to knock Mr. Jeffryes, whom Swan called the 
old Miſer, on the head. He went; the garden 
was not open; but he found, on trying the latch, 
that it was not locked. Matthews, went in, and — 
— 
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the pantry, and ſtood behind a tub till Swan came to 


him, which was about eleven o'clock at night, and 
gave him ſome cold boiled beef. About twelve. 
Swan and Miſs Jeffryes came to him: ſays Swan, 


Now it is time to knock the old miſer, my maſter, 
© on the head:“ ſays Matthews, © I cannot find in 
% my heart to do it: ſays Miſs Jeffryes, Lou 


< may be damned for a villain, for not performing 


% your promiſe.” Swan had a brace of piſtols; one 


loaded with ſlugs, and the other with ball: he d—nd 


Matthews alſo, and ſaid he had a great mind to 
blow his brains out, becauſe he would not do it. 
Swan then pulled out a book, and made Matthews 
ſwear he would not diſcover what had paſſed, if he 
did, he would blow his brains out. He ſwore he 
would not, unleſs he was in danger of his life. 


Swan and Miſs Jeffryes went up ſtairs together, 
and in about half an hour afterwards, the exploſion 


of a piſtol was heard. Matthews made the beſt of 
his way out of the houſe, the back way, off to the 


= Þ erry, and afterwards to Enfield Chace. 


Swan had told Matthews before when they were 


going to London, that if he would not knock the 


old miſer on the head, he muſt, or ſomebody elſe 
ſhould, for Miſs Jeffryes was with child, and if the 
old miſer, her uncle, came to know it, ſhe would 


be cut off from his eſtate, _ 
After Swan had diſcharged his piſtol, he went di- 


realy, between three and four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to Mr. Thomas Forbes's, an Apothecary at 
Woodford, and told him that a fad accident had 


happened to Mr. Jeffryes. Mr. Forbes immediate- 


ly went, and found blood about the room congeal- 
ed, He examined the wounds, and found two give 
en by a gun, or piſtol, on the left fide of his face, 
and a ſtab near his ear. He probed the wounds, 
and found that under the ear near four inches deep. 
He looked on all the wounds to be mortal. There 
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was à knife lay on the table in the ſame room. 


Swan had then a clean ſhirt on, and no blood 
on it. 


After the murder was committed, Mifs Jeffryes 


cried out as loud as ſhe could ſcream, % Diaper! 
«© Diaper! for God's ſake help! murder! fire! 


c thieves!” On which Mr. Diaper, who was a near 


neighbour, got to the window, and ſaw Miſs Jeffryes 


Half way out of her window, endeavouring to get 


down. He dreffed himſelf as faſt as poſſible and 
ran to her aſſiſtance. When he got down ſtairs, he 


faw a woman with a hand-bill in her hand; he took 


the bill and went on to Mr. Jeffryes's houſe, and in 


his way, turning back, ſaw Miſs Jeffryes at his 


door: juſt before he got there, Swan had opened it 
in his tſhirt, and one Clarke, and Mr. Diaper entered 
the houſe, ſearched it very narrowly, all over the 


garden, and places adjacent, but could not find 


marks of any perſon that had gone from the houſe, 
the dew being on the graſs, - Swan ſeemed very much 
affrighted, and ſaid, he wiſhed he had died with 
his maſter ; for that he would have loſt his own life 
to have ſaved his maſter's. 


Miſs Jeffryes ſtood in her ſhift, and Mrs. Buckle 


by her: ſays Mrs. Diaper to Miss, Lord! how did 


« you get out?” © O!” ſays ſhe, © ont of the win- 
* do.] - for God's ſake, fee where my Uncle is, 
« and Joe Martin.” Mrs. Diaper took particular 
notice that Miſs Jefſryes had a foul ſhift on, but 
neither blood, marks, or ſtains on it. 

The maid ſervant never heard the report of the 
piſtol, but on hearing Miſs cry out ſo loud, ſhe 


Tan and opened her maſter's window, and cried out, 


«© Thieves! rogues! the rogues have opened my 
©® maſter's door, and cut my maſter's: throat from 
« ear to ear. The maid ran up ſtairs and brought 
| down the child, and tft it at Mrs. Martin's boar 
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The report of Swan, who had piſtols found in 
his pocket at the Green Man and Bell, when in 
company with Matthews, and who were commit- 
ted to Bridewell, and diſcharged by. means of Miſs 


jelfryes, gave fome ſuſpicion to Mr. Gall, the 


maſter of that houſe, that Swan and Matthews were 
concerned in the murder: he therefore reſolved to 
apprehend Matthews, if poſſible. On the oP of 
November, Thomas Smith came to Mr. Ga and 
informed him, that he had ſcen Matthews come 
out of the India houſe; and that he had made am 


enquiry about him, and by the deſcription he gaye 


to Mr. Crab, he promiſed, if he came, to detain 
him: that Me was afterwards informed, that Mat- 
thews was gone to a houſe in Abel's- Buildings, near 


Roſemary jane, and that he had entered himſelf in 


the India Company's ſervice. 

At that houſe he was apprehended, but denied 
for ſome time that his name was Matthews. He was 
then carried to the Three Tuns in Lombard - ſtreet, 
and there he confelled his name to be Matthews, and 
knew who did the murder, but did not do it 
himſelf: on which he was carried before Sir Samuel 
Gower, who examined him four or five times, in 
the preſence of Mr. Bateman, and Mr. Quarril. 
In the courſe of the examination, Matthews ſaid 
that he was offered money, and was hired to murder 
Mr. Jeffryes, _ 

Sir Samuel Gower committed him to Clerkenwell 
Bridewell for further, examination. Matthews told 
Mr. Gall, while at the Juſtice's, that he had, ſince 
the mares. been at ſea in the Earneſt Induſtry, 


and was caſt away on the Capes of Virginia, and 
was taken up by Captain Wolf, in the Dolphin: 


which proved to be a fallity, there having been 


no ſuch a in, the river for twelve months 
. | | | 


As 


(44) 
As an excuſe for having made any diſcovery, 
and thereby ſaved Mr. Jeffrryes's life, he ſaid he 
did not know how to go about it. 
He confeſſed that Swan and Miſs Jeffryes had 
hired him to commit the murder, and that he was 
to have 700 l. for it: but that he did not do it: 
and that Swan and Miſs effryes ablolutely did com- 
mit the murder; and that he was in the houſe at 
the time, and ran away, as before- mentioned. 
Matthews gave a clear evidence of the whole 
barbarous tranſaction, at the aſſizes at Chelmsford, 
in Eſſex; on which John Swan and Elizabetli 
Jeffryes were found, by the jury, guilty of the mur- 
Ader, and they received ſentence of death accord- 
in 
1 day after their conviction, Miſs Jeffryes 
> a confeſſion, that what Matthews had ſworn 
was true, except that part of his being in the houſe 
at the time the piſtol went off; and that ſhe had 
had the murder in her thoughts for two years laſt 
paſt, but never had a proper opportunity of getting 
it executed before, until ſhe engaged and perſuaded 
Swan; and, together with Swan, ſhe. offered Mat- 
thews money to execute it, who agreed to do it: 
that upon the night the murder was committed, it 
was agreed between Swan and her, that they ſhould 
both go up to their chambers, as if they were go- 
ing to bed, and as ſoon as the maid had locked 
her door, and Was ſuppoſed to be in bed, Miſs 
Jeffryes came out of her room to Swan's, and laid, 
« Hollo! are you awake?” he anſwered, Yes; 
and he was not undreſſed. Then ſhe went into her 
-uncle's room to ſee if he was aſleep, and took a fil- 
ver tankard, a filver cup, and fome filver ſpoons 
from off a cheſt of drawers in her uncle's room: 
then ſhe and Swan went down ſtairs, and Swan 
took out a new ſack from under the Rairs, and 8 
an 
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and he put the plate, and ſome pewter and braſs, 


which they took off the ſhelves in the kitchen, into 
the ſack, till ſhe ſaid, I can do no more. Swan 
and ſhe then drank a large dram of brandy ; then 
ſhe went up ſtairs into her own chamber, where it 


was agreed ſhe ſhould undreſs herſelf, and lie till a. 


fignal was given by a knock at her door or wainſ- 


cot, that her uncle was murdered, then ſhe was to 


open her window and cry out, © Diaper! fire and 
* thieves!” to alarm the neighbourhcod. She fare 


ther ſaid, that ſhe accidentally fell aſleep, as ſoon. 


almoſt as in bed; but of a ſudden was awakened 
by ſome noiſe in a fright, When ſhe laid and liſtened, 
and heard a violent breathing, or gaſping, as if ſome- 


body was under a difficulty in drawing their breath: 


then ſhe concluded her uncle was murdered, and 


opened her window, and made the alarm, as agreed 
on. Directly after which ſhe came down ſtairs, and 


Swan let her out at the ſtreet door, in her ſhift, 
when ſhe ran to Mrs. Diaper's door in the ſame court- 
yard, Swan then ſhut the ſtreet-door, and as ſgon 


as he heard the neighbours were coming, he opened 
the ſtreet-door again in his ſhirt, and ran out as if he 


had been juſt come out of hed in a fright, That 
prior to their executing this diabolical deſign, they 
had taken care to cut the wire of the bell on the out- 
fide, which went from the maſter's to the maid's 
room, to prevent his calling the maid, 

Swan ſaid, that he did not commit the murder, 


but that Matthews, who came in at the garden gate, 
which he (Swan) had left open for that purpoſe, ac- 


tually did it with one of the deceaſed's piltols, which 
was banging up in the kitchen; and Swan cut a bul- 
let which he took out of a drawer in the kitchen to 


. 


make it fit the piſtol. He was very inveterate againſt 


miſs Jeffryes for making her confeſſion. | 
Swan, after execution, was hung in chains on Ep» 
ping-Foreſt. = 
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A Narratrve of the Behavwur, Conviction, laſt 
- dying Words and Execution of JoB WELLS, 
for a Rape on Maria Writs, His own 
Daughter. | 


HIS wicked and brutal wretch came home 
| on the 27th of April, 1753, about five or 
hx o'clock inthe afternoon, and went to bed: 
he called to his daughter, and ordered her to 
come to bed to him; ſhe refuſed it: he then ſwore 

. (having a knife in his hand) that if ſhe did not, he 
would rip her up or cut her throat. The girl fear 
ing he would murder her, put her brothers and 
ſiſters to bed, and obeyed his commands. She was 
about ſixteen years of age. 

When ſhe was in bed, the father pulled open 
her legs, and got between them; the girl cried out, 
but he ſwore that if ſhe was not quiet he would 
kill her; on which fhe refrained making any noiſe 
as much as poſſible: and be had carnal n on 
od: 

Immediately after he had ſatisfied his brutal ap- 

etite, {he got out of bed, and went on the common, 
and ſtaid there till ſhe thought he was aſleep; then 
ſhe returned home. and went to the children. 

I The girl was afraid to mention it to any perſon 
for fear of being murdered. The next night the 
father iwore (about nine o'clock) that if ſhe did not | 
come to bed to him, he would kilt her; ,and on that 
account only ſhe conſented, and he did the ſame 

as he had done the night before. 

The next day, Mary Hitchcock aſked her what 


was the matter that ſhe cried ſo; the ein told her, 
= | that 
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that her father had wanted to make a whore of 


her, and ſhe would not let him; ſays Mary Hitch- 
cock to her, 1 hope he has not done it; © he has 
« indeed,” ſays the girl, and fell a crying; © for he 
« threatened to kill me if 1 did not let him.” On 


which Mary Hitchcock went to the overſeers to tell 


them of it, for ſhe thought it ought to be looked 
into, and the overſeers ſent for Mr. Law, a ſurgeon, 


at Redburn. to examine her. 


On the 29th of April Mr. Law attended, and 


found that violence had been uſed to her, for her 
private parts were much ſwelled ; and that there had 
been a penetration. He examined the girl concern- 


ing it, and ſhe ſaid that her father had lain witty 
her by force; and ſhe further owned to him, that 


ſhe felt ſomething come from her father, warm into 
her. On which the overſeers got a warrant, and 
had him taken up, and carried before Juſtice Car- 
penter, who committed him to Hertford jail, and 


the girl was ſent to St. Alban's Work- houle. 


In the month of Auguſt following, he was indict- 


ed at the aſſizes at Hertford, for an aſlault, uſing 
violence, and having carnal knowledge of Maria 


Wells, his daughter. 
The evidences ſwore ſo poſitively to the act of 


violence that had been committed on the girl, 


and the girl herſelf gave ſo circumſtantial an ac- 
count, and he having nothing to alledge, but that 


he was drunk, and that ſhe came to bed to him 


willingly, the jury found him guilty, Death. 


His behaviour during the whole trial was ſo 
daring, that the court was W often to re- 
primand him. | 


After his condemnation he was "conſtantly viſited 
by a clergyman in' the town; who took great pains 
with him to bring him to a due ſenſe of his 
crime. At firſt he made but light of it, ſaying 
that it was done in a drunken fit; that he uſed no 
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violence to his daughter, and that the willingly came 
to bed to him. At laſt he began to conſider his un- 


happy fituation, he acknowledged his guilt, and 
prayed ta God Almighty for forgiveneſs, and that 
all good people would pray for him. 

Being a very ignorant and illiterate man, one 
of his fellow prifoners read to him, which much 
affected him. 

The evening before his execution he cauſed the 
following paper to be written and ſent to his bro- 


ther, 


He hopes his daughter will freely forgive him, 
e as he freely forgives her, and acknowledges his 
_< guilt, and hopes his children will take warning 
* by him; and begs that his relations and neigh- 
ö 1 A will give them all the beſt advice that is 
= in their power: he alſo begs of Mrs. Keys, at 
11 © the Cock at Redburn, where his ſon is, that ho 
* © will give him the beſt advice that is in her pow- 
1 er; and prays to God to bleſs all his children, 7 
= and hopes God Almighty will receive his ſoul into „ 
11 5 his everlaſting kingdom. —_— 


About ten o'clock in the morning he was taken =_ 

| from the goal to the church, where there was a large = © 
4 congregation, before whom an excellent ſermon was | ſu 
„ preached, ſuitable to the melancholy occaſion. = 
1 After the ſermon was over he was put into a b 
cart and conveyed to the place of execution, he =_ 7 

n. 


fitting on his coffin all the way thither: he was at- 
tended by a clergyman, who took great pains in | 
the ſhort ſpace of time allowed them, to make him H 


ſenſible of his crime, and to make the beſt at- tw 
tonement he could before he quitted this world. —” 
Ot 


After ſome prayers | the unhappy wretch addrefied : 
himſelf to the multitude to the following elfott. 1 


on That 
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© That he had been a moſt grievous ſinner ; that 


God's judgment had overtaken him; that he 


acknowledged his guilt, and was ſincerely ſorry 


for that, as well as for all his former ſins. That 


** ſince his condemnation he had received more true 
* ſatisfaction, though in priſon, by applying to reli. 
e gious exerciſes, under the direction of the cler- 
* oyman that viſited him, than he had experienced 


in all his life before.” His laſt words were, 1 
e defire all people to take warning by me; I hear. 


« tily forgive my daughter, and hope ſhe does me; 
but ſhe muſt repent, as well as I, or her ſoul will 
never be ſaved.” _ . 


* 
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A Narrative of the Remarkable Trial of Mary 


SqQuIREs and SUsAnnaA WELLS, for a Rob- 
bery on ELIZABETH CANNING, 


E HIS being one of the moſt unaccountable 
tranſactions that ever happened, it would be 
proper, 1n the firſt place, to give the account which 


Canning ſtuck to, and to ſhew how far ſhe could 


ſupport it by evidence, 
Elizabeth Canning's account was, That ſhe had 


been to ſee her uncle on the firſt day of January 


1752, and flaid at her uncles till about nine at 


night; that her uncle and aunt came with her as far 
as Aldgate, where they parted. She went down 


Houndſditch, over Moorfields, by Bedlam wall; there 


two men, both in great coats, laid hold of her, one 
on each fide; they ſaid nothing to her at firſt, but 


took half a guinea in a little box out of her pocket, 


and three. ſhillings that were looſe : they alſo took 


her gown, apron, and hat, folded them up, and put 


them 
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them in a great coat pocket; that ſhe ſcreamed out ; 
and the man who took her gown, put an handkerchicf 
or ſomething into her mouth; they then tied her. 
hands behind her; after which one of them gave her 
a blow on the temple, and ſaid, D—n you, you 
* bitch, we will do for you by and by.” She having 
been ſubject to convulſion fits for four years before 


that time, was ſtunned by the blow, and fell into a 


fit. —The firſt thing ſhe remembered after that was, 
that ſhe found herſelf in a large road, where there 
was water, with the two men that had robbed her. 
She had no manner of converſation with them ; they 
took her to the priſoner Wells's houſe, about four 
o'clock in the morning. She recovered from her fit 
about half an hour before ſhe came to the houſe, — 
That they lugged her along, and ſaid, ©& You bitch, 
e why don't you walk faller ?” That one had hold of 
her right hand, the other of the left, and in that man- 


ner pulled ber on. After ſhe had been in Wells's 


houſe about three hours it was day-light. That when 
ſhe was carried into the houſe, ſhe ſaw the gipſey 
woman Squires, who was fitting in a chair, and two 
young women in the ſame room : one of theſe WO- 
men was Virtue Hall. That Suſanna Wells was not 
there. 
That as ſoon as ſhe came into the room, Mary 
Squires took ber by the hand, and aſked her if ſhe 
choſe to go their way, ſaying, if ſhe did, ſhe ſhould 


have fine cloaths : to which ſhe anſwered. no. Then 
Mary Squires went to a drawer belonging to a drefler, 


took out a knife, and cut the lace of her ſtays, and 

took them from her. That ſhe imagined on ſeeing 

the knife that her throat was to have been cut with it. 
That Squires looked hard at her petticoat, and ſaid, 

« Here, you bitch, you may keep that, it is not worth 

A much,” and gave her a flap on the face, 

That Mary Squires puſhed her up ſtairs out of the 


kitchen to a place they called the Or and ſhut 
the 
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the door as ſoon as ſhe had put her in; and told her 
that if ſhe heard her ftir, ſhe would without ceremony 

cut her throat. That when day-light appeared, and 
ſhe was able to. take a ſurvey of the room, there was 
a fire - place and grate in it, no bed or bedſtead, no- 
thing but hay to lie on ; there was a black pitcher 
not quite full of water, and about twenty four pieces 
of bread, about the quantity of a quartern loaf: 
that ſhe had in her pocket a penny minced pie, which 
ſhe bought to carry home to her brother. | 275 
That ſhe continued in that room a month by the 
weeks, all but a few hours, and that no body came 
to her all the time. That once ſhe ſaw ſome perſon 
peep through a crevice in the door, but did not know 
who it was. | | 1 
That ſhe made no attempt to get out till ſhe made. 
her eſcape; and had nothing to ſubſiſt on, during 
the whole time, but the bread, minced pie, and 
n + We ö | 
That ſhe got out by breaking down a board, 
that was nailed at the inſide of the window. That it 
was about eight or ten feet from the ground. That 
the firſt got her head out, and kept faft hold by the 
wall, turned round, and jumped into a narrow place 
by a lane, with a field behind it. That there was an 
old bed-gown and handkerchief in the hay-loft, with 
which ſhe cloathed herſelf. That ſhe made her ear 
bleed in getting out. That ſhe tied the handkerchief, 
which was very bloody, over her head by way of cap. 
That when ſhe got out ſhe ſaw nobody ; that ſhe 
went on the backſide of the houſe up a lane, croſſed 
a little brook, and went over two fields; the path- 
way brought her by the road fide : then ſhe went by 
the road ſtrait to London. That as ſhe was coming 
over Moorfields the clock ſtruck ten. That about a 
quarter of an hour after, ſhe got to her mother's 
houſe in Aldermanbury. That the firſt perſon ſhe 
met there was the apprentice, . then ſhe ſaw her my 
EO on ther 


| (ge )- 
ther and the children. That her mother fell into a 
fit on ſeeing her. That ſhe told Mrs. Woodward 


who came to ſee her, that ſhe had lived on bread and 


water. That Mr. Wintlebury came in, with whom 
the had lived a ſervant, before ſhe went to live with 


Mr. Lion. That he took her by the hand, and aſked 


her where ſhe had been. Says ſhe, in the Hertford- 

ſhire road, which ſhe knew by ſeeing her miſtreſs's 

coach go by, which uſed to carry her into Hertford- 

ſhire. She knew the coach, becauſe ſhe uſed to car- 
things to it. 


That there was in the room where ſhe was REL ee" | 


a barrel, a ſaddle, a baſon, and a tobacto mould. 
That during her confinement, ſhe once puſhed at the 


dcor, but found it faſtened war, That ſhe finiſh- 


ed her bread the F riday before ſhe made her eſcape : 
it was quite hard, and ſhe uſed to ſoak it in the wa- 
ter ; that ſhe drank all her water about half an hour 
before ſhe got out ; that ſhe had never a ſtool during 
her confinement, but only made water. 

The foregoing was the account given by Flizabeth 
Canning, ' and which ſhe er aſſerted at the 
trial. 

5 When Canning was viſors the fitting Amen, 

ſhe deſcribed the place where ſhe was confined to be 
a dark room, in which ſhe lay upon boards; that 
there was nothing in it but a grate with a own in it, 
and a few pictures over the chimney ; from which 
ſhe made her efcape by forcing down ſome boards, 


and from which ſhe might have ſeen the coachman 


without ſtraining her eyes to peep through the cracks. 


There was neither grate nor pictures, nor could the 


grate have been there, for on examination the whole 
chimney was covered with cobwebs. Beſides, when 
the room was minutely examined into, there ap- 
| peared a caſement over the chimney, a cheſt of draw- 


ers of an uncommon faſhion, near half a load of 


hay, a hole in the wall for a jack-line, through which 
might 


A 


: 
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might be ſeen every thing that was done in the 


kitchen: ſeveral holes were allo in the floor, occa - 


ſioned by the board rotting at the corner. 

When ſhe had ſeen the place, her friends having 
conveyed her thither to take up Wells, and Squires, 
ſhe remarked ſeveral other particulars, which ſhe 
omitted at her examination before the alderman. 
While Canning was before the alderman ſhe ſwore 
politively to Sulanna Wells being the perſon that 
robbed her, and took not the leaſt notice of Mary 
Squires. On which a warrant was granted to appre- 
hend Welk only, which was backed by juſtice Wi- 


thers of the county of Middleſex, in which warrant 


any her name was mentioned. 
The next day Canning and her friends came to 


execute the warrant upon Sulanna Wells, and all the 


people in the houſe were brought before her to find 
out the criminal: ſhe fixed on Mary Squires the gyp- 
ſey, who was accordingly committed by juſtice Tyih- 


maker to New-Pnſon, Clerkenwell, for the robbery ; 
and Suſanna Wells' for aiding and abetting the ſaid 


Squires in the ſaid robbery. 

Among the people carried before juſtice Tyſh- 
maker was Virtue Hall, who ſtoutly denied ſhe ever 
ſaw Canning, before ſhe and her friends came down 
with a warrant to take them all up, and affirmed that 


no ſuch robbery was committed in that houſe ſince 
ſhe had been in it, upon which ſhe was diſcharged 


and ſent home. 
She was afterwards taken up by virtue of a war- 


rant from Juſtice Fielding: ſhe reſolutely perſiſted in 
the ſame declaration before him, and poſitively ſtood 


to it for ſix hours together, being the time ſhe was 
under examination: on which the juſtice told her 
* That he would examine her no longer, but would 
* commit her to priſon, and leave her to ſtand or 
* fall by the evidence that ſhould be produced againſt. 


* her, and adviſed Mr. Salt to OI her as a- fe- 
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„ more, and ſhe would tell the truth.“ 


654) 
« Jon, upon which ſhe begged him to hear her ones 


The conlequence of this was that Virtue Hall on 
Squires's and Wells's trial, gave as evidence, That 
ſhe knew the two priſoners well: that Wells lived at 


Enfield Waſh ; that ſhe went and lived there as a 


Jodger ; Mary Squires lived in the houſe, and had 


been there feven or eight weeks, before Canning was 
brought in, which was on the ſecond of January 


about four o'clock in the morning : that two men 


forced her into the houſe, and that John Squires, the 


fon of Mary Squires, was one of the mer, but as to 


the other man, ſhe never ſaw him before. That 


when ſhe was brought in, ſhe had neither hat, gown 


or apron. That Mary Squires, and her daughter 


and herſelf (Virtue Hall) were in the houſe. That 


the gypley man ſaid. Mother, I have brought you 


* a girl; do you take her; then ſhe aſked Canning 
if ſhe would go their way, meaning to turn whore, 


but Canning refuſed it. That Mary Squires took à 


knife out of a dreſſer drawer in the kitchen, ripped 
the lace of her ſtays, pulled them off and hung them 
on the back of a chair, and puſhed -Canning up into 


the room, and ſaid, * D—n you, go up there then if 
you pleaſe.” That the man that came in with the 
gypley's ſon took off Canning's cap, and went out 


of doors with it ; and John Squires took the ſtays off 


the chair and went out with them. That Canning 


was then up in the room. That ſhe (Virtue Hall) 


had been often in the room before ſhe was brought 


there: That there was a great deal of hay in it, 
many pieces of wood, a tobacco mould, and the 
black jug. which Mary Squires, three hours after the 
young woman had been there, filled with water, and 
carried up to her. That- ſhe ( Hall) went from the 


Kitchen to the parlour, and Wells ſaid, that the gyp- 
ſey man had told her that his mother had cut off the 


young woman s ſtays, and went out with them. 
| That 
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That ſhe never ſaw Canning after ſhe was put into 
the room. That ſhe was the firſt that miſſed her, 


but durſt not ſay any thing for fear of being ſerved | 
in the ſame manner. That Fortune Natus lodged in 


the houſe at that time. That Mary Squires conti- 
nued in the houſe till ſhe was taken up. | 
It will be neceſſary to ſhew the behaviour of 


_ Virtue Hall from beginning to end, without the inter- 
| ference of other evidences, as her evidence was the 


principal on which Squires was convicted. 

Juſtice Lediard and the then Lord Mayor, preſſed 
Virtue Hall to diſburden her conſcience and tell the 
truth, which ſhe did by the following confeſſion. 

« That what ſhe had ſworn againſt Mary Squires 
* was falſe; that this woman was not in the houſe of 
« Mrs. Wells on the day when the robbery was com- 


„ mitted, nor for ſome weeks after; that no ſuch 


« robbery was committed there at all ; ; and that Eli- 
* zabeth Canning never was in the houſe till ſhe was 


. brought down by thoſe who carried on the proſe- 


& cution, and that the whole was a mere forgery.” 


His lordſhip then aſked her how ſhe came to vary 


ſo much in her firſt, ſecond, and third time of giving, 


her evidence ; to which ſhe anſwered that ſhe had | 


been terrified into it. 
The mother of Canning appeared at the trial and 
confirmed what the daughter had ſaid reſpecting the 


time of her being abſent, of her ragged dreſs, &c. 


and depoſed that ſhe had advertiſed her daughter 
three times in the public papers. She alſo confirmed 
the daughter's tale, about her falling into a fit at the 


fight of her daughter, when ſhe came home in that 


diſtreſſed fituation as before mentioned. That when 
ſhe came to herſelf her daughter was talking to Mrs. 


Woodward, and Mr. Wintlebury, who aſked her 
where ſhe had been, and ſhe anſwered them as before 


related. That when ſhe came into her warm bed, 


ſhe was very lick, and had no free Pallage through | 
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her * ſtool or urine, till ſhe was ſupplied with glyſ⸗ 


ters for ſeven days after ſhe came home, but what 
was forced by half a cup full at a time. 
Mr. Wintlebury” s ſtory agreed with Canning and 


her Mother's in every minute circumſtance. 


Among the people that went down to take the pri- 
ſoners into. cuſtody was Mr. Joſeph Adamſon, who 
the evidence of what he was an eye witneſs to, to 


e following purport. That ſome rode on borſe- 


back, and ſome in the coach with Canning ; that 
ke was there an hour before the coach arrived, and 
had ſecured all the people he found there; that ſee- 


ing the room before ſhe was brought in, he thought 


ſhe might give ſome account of it, and returning back 
to meet her, aſked her about it: ſhe deſcribed the 
room with ſome hay in it; that he went with her to 
the houſe, and carried her from the coach into the 
kitchen, and ſet her on the dreſſer, and ordered all 
the people to be brought to her, to ſee if ſhe knew 


any of them; that ſhe was then very weak, and he 
carried her in his arms like a child. On ſeeing Mary 


Squires, ſhe ſaid, ** That is the woman that cut my 
« ſtays off, and threatened to cut my throat if I made 
* anoiſe.”. After Canning had ſaid this, Squires ſaid 
to her, I hope you will not ſwear away my life, 


for I never ſaw you before.” That Canning point- 


ed to Virtue Hall, and ſaid, © That young woman 


« was in the kitchen when I was brought in, and alſo. 
another young. woman was there.” That they 


then carried Canning up ſtairs to examine the houſe, 


but none of the rooms, ſhe ſaid, was that in which 


ſhe was confined. That Mr. Adanifon then aſked if 


there were any other rooms? they ſaid, there was 


one out of the kitchen ; that Canning was carried up 
to it; ſhe ſaid, this is the ſame room in which I was 
confined, but there was more hay in it while ſhe was 
there. That Mr. Adamſon aſked her, as there was a 


caſement i in ther room what * was to be ſeen by 


in | | 5 looking 
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(57 7) | 
looking through it? that ſhe ſaid, there is a kill at 
a diſtance, which is Chinkford-Hill, and that there 
were ſome houſes on the other kde of the lane; 
that he opened the caſement and found it to be ſo. 
He then aſked her where the window was ſhe broke 


out at; that ſhe ſhewed the window (there were ſome 
boards nailed up againſt it) and ſaid, © That is the 


« window through which I uſed to ſee the coach 
go by;” that the window was big enough for him 


to get out at; that the plaiſter was broke off on the 
_ outſide, and was one ſtory high. 


Her maſter with whom ſhe lived, one Mr. Ed- 


1 Lion, of Aldermanbury, was one of the gen- 


tlemen that went down to take the offenders into 


cuſtody, and his account of what happened there, 
tallied exactly with the account given by Mr. Adam- 
ſon, with this addition, that the black jugg, the ba- 


ſon, and tobacco mould were brought down, ſhe 


having deſcribed them before ſhe got to the houſe, 


and had ſaid that the jugg was broke at the mouth, 
which appeared to be true. . 


Some others who went down agreed with the for- 


mer account, and ſaid, that ſhe deſcribed the fields, 
bridges, &c. before ſhe ſet off. 


Mr. Sutherto Baker, an Apothecary, was the. 


perſon applied to the day after Canning came home. 
the firſt time; ſhe was ſo extremely low and weak 
that he could ſcarce hear her. ſneak, and her pulſe 


ſcarcely to be felt, with cold {ſweats ; ſhe had no paſe 2 


ſage during her confinement; he preſcribed a glyſ- 
ter the ſame day, and many more afterwards, which 
were adminiſtered, and in time relieved her, 

All the foregoing being delivered as evidence at 


the trial; the court called on Mary Squires , for 


her defence; ſhe ſaid ſhe had people in court who. 
could prove that ſhe was in another part of the 


kingdom at the time. To prove which, John Gib- 
i who kept the ben of the Old Ship, a public 
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65 * | 
1 at Abbdibnry, fix miles from Dorcheſter, 


was fworn,. and depoſed, that on the firſt day of 
January, 1753, Mary Squires was at his houſe, "rid 


that George, her ſon, and Lucy, her daughter, 


were with her: that Bier buſinels in that town was 
to. ſell handkerchiefs, 


lawns, muflins, and checks; 
that ſhe ſtaid there from the firſt to the ninth of 
that month, and lay at his houſe ; that he had known 
Squires for three years: that he recollected the 


day by this circumſtance, that an exciſeman came 
to officiate fhere for one John Ward, that was ſick, 
and that he put down the day of the month when 
that the exciſe office was kept at his 
that the man's name that came to officiate 
for the exciſeman was Andrew Wicks ; and that 


Houſe ; 


the priſoner offered goods to ſell to him and others, 
and his wife bought two chequed aprons. 9 


In order to coofirm the evidence of John Gib- 


fon, William Clarke, a houſekeeper and Cord- 


wainer of Abbotſbury, depoſed, that he ſaw Mary 
Squires, her fon and daughter, at the Old Ship, 


on the firſt of January; and that he ſaw Gibſon's 
wife buy ſome aprons of her: 


that on the 1oth 


of the ſame month he met them on the road, and 


went with them ſome way together, and parted at 


Crudway-foot, four miles from Abbotſbury, and three 


frem Dorchefter: : that the was cloathed exactly as ſhe 
appeared at her trial; that the fon was dreſſed in 
a blue coat and red wiiſtcoar. and had a great coat 
with him; 


and that the girl was in a camblet 
gown. / 


To ſtrengthen the proof of her being in that part 


of the country, Thomas Grevil, who kept the fign 
of the Lamb public-houſe at Coom, , 


three hills 


from Saliſbury, depoſed, that Mary Squires, with 
her brother and fiſter, as ſhe called them, were at 
his houſe, on the 14th of Jannary; that they fold 
bandkerchiets, lawns, and ſuch things: that he had 
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ſufficient reaſon to remember the time, ths, chere 


was a Carpenter at his houſe, who had ſpent the 
greateſt part of his money, and it being Sunday 
night, he would have him go about his bufinels, 


and put him out of the houſe two or three times: 


after which the . went to another houſe 
and pawned his axe. 

In order to ſhew the court a ſufficient reaſon for 
thais coming ſo many mules to aPPFar on the trial. 
they produced their ſubpænas. 

Mary Squires was found guilty, Death; and 


Wells guilty, Branded, and to be impriſoned fix 


months in Newgate. On the laſt day ef the ſeffions, 
Mary Squires was * brought to the bar, and aſked 
what ſhe had to ſay before ſentence was paſled up- 
on her? ſhe anſwered, that on New-year's day ſhe lay 
at Coom, at the Widow Grevill's houſe; the next 


day ſhe was at Stoptage ; that there were ſome peo- 


ple who were caſt away, and they came along with 
her to a public houſe at the top of the Moor, and 
drank there; that her ſon and daughter were with 


her: that coming along Popham-lane, there were 


ſome people raking of Dung: that ſhe drank at the 
ſecond alehouſe in Baſingſtoke, on Thurſday in the 
New-years week: that on the F riday ſhe lay at a 


lirtle houſe on Bagſhot-heath ; and 'on the Saturday 


at Mr, Edwards's at Old Brentford, a man that ſells 
greens and ſmall beer: that ſhe lay at Mr. Ed- 
wards's the Sunday and Monday; and on the Tueſ- 


day, or Wedneſday after ſhe eame from thence to 


Mrs. Wells's kouſe. 


After ſentence being paſſed on Mary 8 ; 


ſhe received a reſpite for 11x weeks. In the mean 


time ſeveral gentlemen conſidered the impropriety 


in the tale, the variation in the evidences, particu- 
larly in that of Virtus Hall: and that Elizabeth 
Canning in her firſt examination, deſcribed the 


place ot her conhnement to be a dark room, and 
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(60) | 
that ſhe lay on boards, that there was nothing in it 
but a grate, an old gown, and a few pictures over 


the chimney ; and that ſhe made her eſcape by forc- 


ing down fome boards, &c.—It plainly appeared 
there was neither grate nor pictures, nor had there 
been. As to the further deſcription given by Can- 
ning of the room, it appeared to be quite different 
in every particular circumſtance ; and that after ſhe 
had ſeen the room, ſhe ſwore to the particulars, 
which ſhe had omitted in her firſt examination. 

Beſides, when Canning was before the fitting al- 
derman, ſhe knew nothing of the gypſey, but ſwore 


fitively to Wells only. And when ſhe went to 
Enfield Walſh, ſhe then fixed on Mary Squires. 


Theſe and many other circumſtances appearing in 
favour of Mary Squires, the attorney and ſollicitor- 
generals repreſented her caſe to his majeſty, who was 
Pleaſed to grant her an abſolute pardon. 


— 
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An Account of the Proceedings againſt Jon 
GIBSON, WILLIAM CLARK, and THoMaAs 


| GreviL, for wilful and corrupt Perjury, on 


the Trial of Mary Squires, for robbing Eliza- 
| beth Canning gf a Pair of Stays; to which 

zs added the Speech made by the Council for the 
Defendants, „ RT 


| ARY SQUIRES and Suſanna Wells having 

1 been convicted, the firſt for making an aſſault 
and robbing Elizabeth Canning of a pair of ſtays, 
and the latter for harbouring, concealing, comfort- 
ing, and maintaining Mary Squires, well knowing 


"As 


her to have committed the robbery: 


(61) 

At the trial the before-mentioned John Gibſon; 
William Clark and Thomas Grevil [wore poſitively 
that Mary Squires, her ſon and daughter, were in 
Dorſetſhire at the time the robbery was ſuppoſed to 
have been committed at Enfield- Waſh in Mid- 


dleſex. 


Squires and Wells being i Canning pre- 
12850 bills of indictment for perjury againſt Gibſon, 
Clark and Grevil— They all appeared to take their 
ſeveral trials The firſt that was brought to the bar 
was John Gibſon. The indictments were read, and 
all the witneſſes on the back of the bill were called to 
give evidence, but no one appearing, except Mary 
Woodward, and ſhe declaring that ſhe knew nothing 


of the matter, an officer was ſent to the proſecutors to 
attend the court, but none of them appearing; the 
jury acquitted the defendant. 5 


William Clark being brought to the bar, whs alſo 


indicted for wilful and corrupt perjury, but no evi- 


dence appearing to ſupport it, he was acquitted, 
| Grevil was then brought to the bar, and alſo ac- 
quitted for want of evidence, | 
A meſſenger having been ſent to the proſecutors to 
attend the court, Mr. Davey, the council for the de- 
.fendants, addreſſed himſelf to the court in the . 
lowing terms. 


% My Lord, 
« J have the honour to appear befaris your 150 


| * ſhip in behalf of the three defendants, who Rand 


« indicted for perjury, ſuppoſed to have been com- 


* mitted by them in this place, upon the trial of Mary 


* Squires, for the robbery of Elizabeth Canning at 
„Enfield Waſh, in January laſt. 

«© Gibſon and Clark are cad with falſely Pe 
te ing, that Mary Squires was at Abbotſbury, from 


the firſt to the ninth of January, and Grevil that 


« ſhe was at Coom on the fourteenth, 
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ce Tf their teſtimony was true, Mary Squires was 
& unjuſtly accuſed ; but it was hers and their misfor- 
* tunes, that it then obtained no credit. I hey were 
4 ſtrangers, unknown to every body. Canning was 
<« poſitive, and being by unfair means confirmed in 
« her evidence, Squires was convicted. 

Upon this charge of perjury great care hath been 
cs taken, attended with great expence on either fide, 
* to ſearch this matter to the bottom ; every circum- 
ce ftance hath been ſcrutinized, and nothing hath been 
« omitted to inveſtigate the queſtion thoroughly. 

* It hath a long while been the general ſubject of 
'« converſation, and hath engaged the attention of 
te the public more, perhaps, than any private tranſ- 

« action ever did before. | 
Here are the names of no leſs than fifty witneſſes 

C jndorſed upon each of their indi&ments ; yet only 

+ one of them a poor woman, whoſe evidence i is im- 

6. material, appears to proſecute ! [ 

„ This 1 may occaſion various conjectures, 
« and many falſe reports will probably be luggeſted 
„for not proſecuting theſe indictments, 

* It may perhaps be attributed to a compromiſe, 
It may be ſaid, that theſe defendants are to be ac- 
quitted by conſent, and that the indictment againſt 
528 3 is to be dropped. One cannot eaſily ima- 

* gine what rumours malice may raiſe. 

For this reaſon, and to prevent any imputation 
upon thoſe who are concerned for the defendants, 

I beg leave to aſſure your lordſhip, and all mho 
e hear me, that the defendants now come prepared 
© for trial; that their witneſſes attend your Jordihip, 
© ready to give their teſtimony with ſuch clear, ample, 
* convincing circumſtances, as would demand uni- 
4 verſal afſent, and fully prove the innocence of the 
«three defendants, and the _—_y of Canning's ſtory 


din every particular, 
| 6 Here 


(63) 


©... © Here are witneſſes, more in number than per- 
* haps ever appeared in any one cauſe, collected to- 
*« gether at a vaſt expence, and from different remote 


* places, 

„Here is other evidence alſo ready to be produced. 
&« ſuch as, in its nature, cannot deceive. 

« Fi: proſecutors have been invited to meet them 
* before your lordſhip and the jury; and ſo defirous 
« were the friends of the defendants, that this mat- 
c ter ſhould be fairly tried, that they have offered to 


4 hear part of the charges of this proſecution. 


« The public has been a long while amuſed with 
% promiſes, that in the trials of theſe indictments, 
* the guilt of the defendants ſhould be clearly mani- 
<< feſted, and the whole of this myſterious tranſaction 
« unravelled. The time is come to perform - theſe 

© promiſes, and thouſands expect it. Why do all 
te theſe boaſters now hide their faces? Becauſe ney 
« are covered with confuſion. 

They are aware how dangerous it is to purſue a 
*« proſecution founded in the fouleſt and moſt daring 
« perjury ; and wiſely withdraw themſelves from a 
<« trial which would involve them in run. 

Had I confidered the caſe of the A 
« alone, without regard to any other perſons, I ſhould 


C have thought it needleſs to give the court _ trou- 
ble upon this occaſion. 


They are private countrymen, withour any con- 


% nections with this part of the world, and totally 
% unconcerned with any report which may prevail 


« here. Within the narrow circle of their acquaint- 
« ance, their characters will remain unblemiſhed, let 
« fame do its worſt ; becauſe the charge againſt them 
« is the atteſtation of a fact, which all their acquaint- 


Vance, all the pariſh, and cheir whole country know 


5 to be true. 
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. But there is one, * whoſe near relation to this 
great city, makes it nece ſſar * for me to ſay thus 


„ much. 


* It is impoſſible for him to be unſollicitous for 5 


e public approbation, after having done ſo much to 
b deſerve it. 

Vet all the reproaches which malice could * 
«peſt to little, dark, deſigning men, have been le- 
„ yelled at the chief magiſtrate of chis city, only for 


« doing what the love of juſtice, and humanity in- 


“ ſpired him to. 


« For his ſake therefore I have th treſpaſſed on 


c your lordſhips patience, and only beg leave to add 
* a few words more to ſhew how unmerited thoſe re- 
<« flections were. 

« His lordſhip was at the head of the commiſſion 
« at the trial of Mary Squires, and was totally unin- 
ce fluenced by the infamous endeavours which at that 
< time had been uſed to give credit to a moſt impro- 
& bable narrative; he was directed merely by a re- 

« oard to truth, to make enquiry into a ſtory, preg- 


« nant with abſurdities, and unlike any tranſaction 


that ever went before it. 
« And the evidence of E. Canning depending en- 
te tirely upon this queſtion, whether the account 


« which theſe three men had given was true, where 8 


ee could his lordſhip ſo properly direct his enquiry, 


« as to thoſe places where they ſwore they had ſeen 
« her. The ſucceſs of that enquiry anſwered the 
„ wiſhes of his humanity ; ; and the moſt indubitable 
* proofs of the convict's innocence warmed the royal 


«© heart to mercy. 


* One ſhould have thought that this conduct of a 


© magiſtrate, whoſe ſole motive to it was a deſire of 


* reſcuing a wretched, friendleſs convict, from the 
“ miſeries into which perjury, and popular prejudice 


* Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne, Lord Mayor, 


had 


\ 


(65) 
& had thrown her, ſhould at leaſt exempt him from 
& cenſure, - | | a 
But his enemies could never forgive him the 
«© merit of this action; as it raiſed him ſtill higher 


ein the opinion of good men, he became more 


* the object of envy, and no arts were uneſſayed to 
« diminiſh the reputation he had juſtly acquired. 
Had my Lord Mayor been preſent, I ſhould not 
& have ſaid ſo much; but I have been the more en- 
. couraged to it from obſerving, that his lordſhip 
c withdrew himfelf as ſoon as theſe cauſes were 
called, becauſe he was pleaſed to think, that it was 
ce jimproper for him to preſide, where any thin 
i that might be thought to concern himſelf ſhoyld 
come before the court. 

„J have an apology to make for giving your 


* lordſhip any trouble where there is no proſecu- 


<« tion, but as the court waits the return of a meſ- 
* ſenger, and no buſineſs is now proceeeding upon, 
© I hope 1 have given no offence.” | 


Narrative of the Proceedings againſt ELIZA- 


BETH CAxxING, for wilful and corrupt 
Perjury, on the Trial of Mary Squires, the 


 Gypſey, in ſwearing that ſhe was robbed y 


the ſaid Mary Squires of two Parr of Stays, 
value los. in the houſe of Suſannah Wells, af 
Enfield Waſh, the 2d of January, 1753. 


T* May 1754, Elizabeth Canning was brought te 
the bar of Juſtice-Hall, in the Old- Bailey, to be 
tried for perjury. The indictment was opened by 
council, and a copy of the record of the conviction 
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| of Mary Squil es Was 8 * the proper of- 


cer. 


The minuter was called on, and he ſwore to ls | 
minutes, and all the evidence of Elizabeth * 


Was 1 86 

Mary Squires, her ſon, and daughter, were all 
three ordered into court, that the witneſſes might 
have an opportunity of ſeeing their perſons. The 
court then called the witneſſes as entered on the 
_ Indictment, and the firſt ſworn was Eſther Hop- 
kins, who depoled, that ſhe lived at South Parrot, in 
Dorſetſhire, that ſhe believed ſhe ſaw the Gypſey wo- 
man, her ſon, and daughter at her houſe the 2gth 
of December, 1752. 


Alice Farnham depoſed, that ſhe lived at Vine- 
yards Gap, and that the old woman and her ſon were 


at her houſe, on a Saturday morning, a little be- 
fore New Chriſtmas, 1752, and believed that the 
daughter was with them, but was not quite poſitive 
as to her. 


George Squires, the fol 4 Mary Squires, depoſ- 
ed, that he and his mother, and fiſter Lucy, were 


at South -Parrot, on the 29th of December, 1752; 


that they went to a place called Litton the next day, 


and on the gift to Abbotſbury ; that they ſtaid there 
from the firſt of January to the gth, on which day 
.they went to Portſham, from thence to Ridgway, 
and on the 11th to Dorcheſter : that they ſet out, 
and walked almoſt all night, and got to another vil 
lage, and the next day they lay at Morton, in a 
*barn; and the next day at Coom: that he could 
not be poſitive to ſwear where he lay, till he came 
to Baſingſtoke, where he was directed to lorlgings at 
Old Baſing; that from thence they travelled to Bag- 


hot, and lay there; afterwards they went to Brent- 
ford, and from thence to the Seven Siſters : that 


they then went to the TWO Brewers. near Totten- 
| | hain, 


— 


% 
_ 
2 
nd 
2 
2 
” 


in that very room on the 1ſt of January, and all 


(0 2. 


ham, and from thence to Mother Wells's, at En- 


field Waſh: that his buſineſs was to tarry there till 
he could recover a debt which was due to him in 
London, of 71. 15s. that he was afraid to go to his 
own lodgings at Newington Butts, where he had goods 
of his own, leſt he ſhould be arreſted : and that he 
had been there but a week and a day before his mo. 
ther was taken up and committed. | 
Among the number of evidences that were ready 
to prove Mary Squires, her ſon, and daughter in 
the Weſt of England, were four people from Litton, 
who depoſed that they ſaw the old woman, her ſor 
and daughter at that place, at the time mention« 
ed by George Squires; and eleven people from Ab- 
botſbury confirmed his evidence of their being there 


from the firſt of January to the gth of the ſame 
month; and four poſitively ſwore to their having 
| ſeen them at Portſham, on the gth and 10th: one 
at Fordington, on the 11th; one at Chattel on the 


12th; three at Martin, on the 13th; five at Coom, 


on the 14th ; one at Baſingſtoke, on the 18th; two 
at Brentford, on the 20th, 21ſt, and 22d; and two 


that they were near the Seven Siſters, by Totten» 
ham, on the 2gd. OO re | 
Mr. Alderman Chitty ſwore to his minutes, which 


he took down when Canning was examined be- 
fore him, and which was to the ſame purport as 


mentioned before in the trial of Squires : and many 
others depoſed, that the room did not anſwer the 


deſcription given by Canning, while before the Al- 
derman; that they went down before Canning was 


brought there to charge Squires with the robbery ; 


that Squires, her ſon and daughter, declared to them, 


that they were at Abbotſbury on the iſt of Janua- 
ry, prior to Canning's coming down with the war- 


rant to charge Wells and Squires. 


Fortune Natus depoſed, that he and his wife lay 


the 


(68) 


the time that Canning ſwore ſhe was confined there; 
that when they came there, there was half a load of 
hay in it, and that the room was called the work- 
ſhop: that his bed was made of hay and ſtraw, 
and his pillow a ſack of wool : that there was no 
grate in the room ; that there was a neſt of drawers, 
and two or three ſide-ſaddles, a man's ſaddle, a 
large drawer with ſome pollard, and a tub with 
iron hoops; that there was a barrel or kilderkin, and 
an old gun and gun barrel: that there was in the 
chimney an old lanthorn, a ſpit, and a ſaw with two 
handles, a jack and pullies; that the pullies came 

through a hole at his bed's head, and the hole was 
near three feet long; that there was an old fign there, 
the fign of the Crown, which uſed to hang at Mo- 
ther Wells's door, and that ſtood againſt the wall; 


that there were no pictures there, but an old iron 


cCaſement, without glaſs or lead; that he lodged in 
this room twelve weeks, excepting three days, and 
lay there every night, except one, and that his wife 
lay there every night; that nothing was taken out 
of the room during the whole time, from Chriſt- 
mas to the time they were taken up. Many people 
confirmed his evidence, that were neighbours to Mo- 
ther Wells, and ſaid that they had often ſeen Fortune 
Natus and his wife in bed together in that room, 


and at the time Canning, ſwore ſhe was confined 85 


there. 

Mrs. Meale, Midwife, depoſed, that ſhe brought 
Elizabeth Canning into the world; that ſhe called 
on her on the ſecond of February ; chat the girl to 
all appearance was in a weak condition, lying on 
a bed; that the girl related her whole ſtory ; on 
which Mrs. Meale aſked if ſhe had been debauched ; 
that Canning ſaid ſhe could not tell, as ſhe was quite 
inſenſible, and in fits a long while; ; that ſhe exa - 
mined her ſhift, and aſked if it had not been 
* ſince ſhe came home? to which her mo- 

ther 
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ther anſwered, No; that ſhe remarked it was un- 
commonly clean to be worn ſo long; that ſhe ex- 
amined it very narrowly, and ſaid ſhe had not been 
debauched ; that ſhe told Canning's mother it could 
not have been worn above a week; that there 
were three ſpots of excrement upon it; that the mo- 
ther was extremely angry, and ſaid, © Do you come 
here to ſet her friends againſt her 2” — Mrs. Neale, 
however, gave the girl a very good character. 

Some ſcores of evidences confirmed that Canning's 
account did not agree with the ſituation of the room, 
and what ſhe ſaid was in it, they having gone down out- 


of curiolity, before the people were taken up: and 
in fine, the whole of Canning's evidence was proved 


to be falſe, and that Squires was not there at the 


time-Canning ſwore to: on which the council for 
the proſecution ſaid, he was to tell the jury from the 
proſecutor, that he had nothing againſt Ber, excluſive 


of that fact. 
The jury brought in Canning guilty, Tranſpor- 
tation. 

The public differed ſo much in opinion about 
this myſterious affair, that ſome applauded the con- 


duct of Canning, whilſt others condemned, and did 


not believe a word of her evidence. She had, how- 
ever, a great many friends, and before ſhe was fent 


to America, collections were made, and ſome hun- 
dreds of pounds paid into her hands, in f 
for her n. and W 
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A Narrative of the Life, Behaviour, Convice 
tion, and Execution of Captain Joun Lan- 
CEY, for burning and deſtroymg the Ship Night- 
ingale, Thomas Benſon, Ei. Owner, with 
Intention to ac efraud the Inſurers. 


. 6 JOHN LAN cEx was born at Bidde- 


ford, in Devonſhire, and was deſcended from 


a very reputable family, in the North of Devon: 
he had received a very liberal education, which he 


daily improved : his inclination from the beginning 
was always for the ſea ſervice. His behaviour was 
ſuch as gained the eſteem of all who knew him, 
and for his ſtation in life, his conduct was irre- 


proachable. His whole life was unblemiſhed, until 


be entered into that iniquitous combination "which | 
brought him, at the age of twenty. ſeven, to an un- 


timely end. 


He had been upwards of ten years in the ſervice 


of Mr. Benſon, a merchant, at Biddeford, a man of 
fortune, family, and member of parliament for 
Barnſtaple, in Devonſhire; a man greatly eſteemed: 
poor Lancey married a i of Mr. Benſon's, and 
having been ſo long in his ſervice, maſter of dif- 


ferent veſſels belonging to the ſame owner, and re- 


ceived many inſtances of friendſhip from Mr. Ben- 
ſon's hands, he looked on him as the only per- 


ſon on whom his future fortune depended, and reſted 
his whole n on his favour. 
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illneſs, which was very expenſive to him, and great 


ly reduced him in his circumſtances, On his re- 
covery, Mr. Benſon, his ſuppoled friend and ſole 


benefactor, ſeht for him, and propoſed fitting out 
the ſame veſſel. He waited on Benſon, and. amongſt 
the. converſation about the vellel and the voyage, 


Benſon communicated his defign of making a large 


inſurance on her, and having het deſtroyed. This 


propoſal ſtartled Captain Lancey at firit, but re- 
covering his ſurprize, and fecollecting himſelf, made 


for anſwer, Sir, 1 flatter myſelf you have never 


& known me guilty of a bad action fince I have 


been in your ſervice, and ſurely your mention of 
te this matter to me now, is only. with a view of 
„trying my integrity.“ | 


No more paſſed between them on the ſubject at 


that time; but ſoon afterwards, Mr. Benſon invited 
the Captain, with fome other gentlemen, to dine 


with him. Captain Lancey obeyed the invitation, 
was very kindly received, and deſired to ſtay till 
the reſt of the company were gone: he did fo, and 


as ſoon as they were by themſelves, Benſon and 


Lancey walked to a pleaſure houſe in the garden, 
where Benſon renewed his former propofal, and 
urged him to a compliance with great earneſtneſs: 


Lancey at laſt grew very uneaſy, and plainly told 
him, that if it was his real deſign to purſue 


that wicked ſcheme, he muſt ſeek out for buſineſs 


elſewhere, fot he could not prevail on himſelf to 
come into ſuch an iniquitous ſcheme. | 


A great deal of liquor was drank befote the com- 


pany went away; but Benſon thought Lancey had not 
drank ſufficient for him to get bis conſent to the 


wicked deſign of deſtroying the ſhip; therefore plied 
him with more wine, and arguments; and to en- 
force it, he touched on à tender ſtring, by 


mentioning his neceſſities, his wife, and two 


L2 chien; 
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children: ſays Benſon to him. Why w will you 
e ftand fo much in your own light ? conſider your 
iy circumſtances, and your family; you may now 


* have an opportunity of making yourſelf and them 
% happy.—" Lancey being wound up to a proper 


pitch, by liquor, could not withſtand the force of 
Benſon's arguments, and unfortunately conſented to 


the propoſal. He conſidered the aſſurances of friend- 
ſhip from Benſon, the large advantages which 
preſented itſelf then before him, and the protection 
of a member of . and ſwallowed the gilded 


pill. 


Having engaged in this dangerous ſcheme, Lancey 


was as * like in carrying it into execution as a man 


poſſibly could be. 


The manner in which the ſhip was | loſt, Re” be 


ſet forth hereafter in its proper place. Let us now 
only ſay the ſhip was ſunk, and the ſhip's crew ar- 
x at Biddeford, On Thurſday, the fixth day of 
Auguſt, Lancey, with Lloyd the chief mate, An- 
thony Metherall, fecond mate, and James Bather, 
the boatſwain, went by the expreſs directions of Ben- 
ſon, before Mr. Narciſſus Hatherley, a notary pub- 
lic at Biddeford, and there ſwore, among other fal- 
ſities, that the ſhip Nightingale's taking fire was 
2 accidental, and caſual, and proceeded from 


ome unforeſeen accident, and that it was not in 


their power to prevent it; that it was not occaſion- 


ed by careleſſneſs, wilful neglect, or miſmanage- 


ment, to their or either of their knowledge, or be- 


lief; and that the loſs of the ſhip and cargo, and 


every thing on board was a total and unavoidable 


loſs, by accident of fire. 
Matters being finiſhed, as Lancey tbought, he 


| 2 began to conſider ot the beſt method of call- 
his inſurance money in: accordin- ly he wrote 


the l letter to Mr. John Williams, a mer- 


chant 
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chant at Exeter, accompanied by proper vouchers for 
the — of money he had inſured. 


- Nordans: —_ 23, 1788. 


855 8 1 
% have ſent you by this poſt, the police, my 
« proteſt, and my affidavit, annexed to the invoices 
* of my loſs, beſides 15 guineas advanced to the 
« ſailors, which I i imagine I ſhall be able to come at, 
but rely on your ſuperior judgment to make appli- 
cation for me, as I am ſo much a ſufferer ; befides 
* ſundry other items, I have omitted in my invoice, 


* which really were on board, at the time when 3 | 


1 ſuſtained my loſs. 
I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


JOHN LANCEY. 


Lancey being now mn unemployed, ſpent his 


time without the leaſt concern, at home with his fa- 
. mily ; and notwithſtanding Lloyd told him that Ba- 
ther was going or gone to make information at Exe- 


ter, he gave not the leaſt ear to it, nor did he at- 
tempt to ſecrete himſelf. 

| However, a few days after, as Lancey was taking a 
walk, he was accoſted by one of the conſtables of 
the pariſh of ' Horſham, and one of the officers be- 
longing to the ſheriff of Devon, and was told by 
them that Bather had made information againſt him 
for wilfully deſtroying the ſhip Nightingale, with in- 
tent to defraud the inſurers : that a warrant was iſ⸗ 
ſued againſt him, and all the ſhip's crew, and that 
they came to execute it on him. 

Lancey not foreſeeing the danger that would ariſe 
from his being taken into cuſtody, chearfully ſubmit - 
ted, and they all went to a publicghoule in the neigh- 
bourhood. As ſoon as it was known in the neigh- 
bourhood that captain Lancey was in ks all the 


crew 
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crew came voluntarily and ſurrendered themſelves 
but only captain Lancey, Lloyd, and Sennett were de- 
tained, and the reſt immediately diſcharged. 
Notwithſtanding the nature of the crime, Lancey 
was permitted to go home unattended, and Lloyd 
and Sennett to their lodgings on parole, that they 
would appear next morning at the public-houſe again ; 
they kept their words, and went with the ſheriff's 
officer to Exeter, where they were examined, and put 
under a ſtrong guard at an inn: they were a ſecond 
time examined, and Lancey and Lloyd were com- 
mitted to the county goal at Exeter Caſtle, and Sen- 
nett to Bridewell. Th ES: . 
After having remained in Exeter goal about three 
months, they were removed by Habeas Corpus to 
London; where they were examined before Sir Tho- 
mas Saliſbury, knight, judge of the admiralty; and 
were by his order to ſtand committed : ſeveral hints 
were made to Lancey during his examination, to con- 
ſider thoroughly of the affair, as it might ſave his 
life; but he choſe rather to fall a victim than make a 
ſacrifice: on which he and Lloyd were both ſent to 
the Marſhalſea priſon. T 
During their confinement in the Marſhalſea priſon, 
ſeveral applications were made to have them admitted 
to bail, but unſucceſsfully till July 3, 1753, when Dr. 
Hay, and Dr. Smallbrook moved the court of admi- 
ralty on behalf of their clients, John Lancey, Poe, 
Lloyd and Sennett, that a ſeſſion might be held, and 
their clients brought to trial, or that they might be 
bailed or diſcharged. The court reſolved on this 
motion that Captain Lancey be admitted to bail in 
1000 l. and two ſecurities in 300 l. each: John Lloyd 
in 00 Il. and two ſureties in 2501. each: and Tho- 
mas Poe in 10001. and two ſureties in 2501, each. 
This indulgence from the court of admiralty flat- 
tered them for ſom® time, till at laſt Benſon the ſe- 
ducer of them, finding himſelf not ſafe any longer » 
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his native country (though a member of the honour- 
able houſe of c——ns) made a precipitate. retreat, 


and was glad to be able to find a way of getting from 
this iſland, and ſeek an aſylum in a foreign country. 
Benſon's eſcape put an entire ſtop to the bail bonds, 


and the priſoners were ſent to Newgate to take their 


trials at the next ſeſſions of admiralty. 

Accordingly a court of admiralty was held at the 
Old Bailey the 25th of February, 1754, and Lancey 
and Lloyd were indicted as before ſet forth. 


In the courſe of the evidence it appeared by the 
teſtimony of Peter Marſhall, who had been maſter of 
two of Benſon's veſlels, that in the year 1752, he 


being ſack, Benſon came to him, and defired him to 
go maſter of the Catherine, and told him ſhe was not 
to perform her voyage. That ſome time after this, 


Benſon ordered Marſhall to pack up a ſmall quantity 


of goods for him, conſiſting of go pieces of Iriſh 


linen, ſome hardware, braſs and pewter, which was 


ſhewn to the cuſtom- houſe officers, and entered at the 
cuſtom- houſe. After they had been packed up and 
viewed by the king's officers, they were taken out by 
Benſon's order, he being preſent, and hay and brick- 


bats put in their place. Some were put on board the 


Catherine, but taken out again, and the hay and 
brickbats put on board. That after the C had 


| failed, theſe goods were to be put on board the 


Nightingale. That Benſon aſked Lancey to be pre- 
ſent when the brickbats were put in, in order to be 
put on board the Nightingale. That Benſon ſent 
Marſhall to the iſland of Lundy, and gave him or- 
ders to ſtay there five or ſix weeks, to look after the 


affair till he heard further from . and to ſend 
his nephews home. That while Marſhall was there 


the ſhip Nightingale came ; Lancey was maſter of 
her, and Lloyd was mate: that Marſhall and three 
or four men went on board of her. Marſhall came 


there but two days before the Nightingale arrived. 


That 
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That Poe told him he was ſent by Mr. Bevin to 
ee with the ſhip's company, that in caſe the ſhip 


miſcarried in her outward-bound paſſage to Maryland, 


he was to ſecure ſo much money for them. Lancey 
brought a letter from Benſon to Marſhall, at the con- 


cluſion of which he ſaid, * Lancey will communicate 


* ſome hints to you.” Lancey told Marſhall then, 
that he had orders from Benſon to re- land the goods 
that were ſhipped on board the Nightingale on the 


ale of Lundy. They were all landed accordingly, 


and buried under ground. There were fifteen. or ſix- 
teen bales of goods, and five or fix mauns of pewter. 
The goods were put into hogſheads and buried. 
Benſon ſoon came on the iſland, and he and Salmon 
burnt all the papers. 
After the goods were re-landed in the iNand of 
Lundy, as Poe and Marſhall were drinking a bottle 
of wine together, Poe ſaid, Mr. Benſon has inſured 
50 or 60l. for you on board the Nightingale: on 
which Marſhall filled a glaſs of wine, and before he 


drank it, ſaid, I wifh it might be my poiſon, if 


« ever [ Shed to have any. intereſt on board.” That 
when Marſhall came back to Biddeford Mr. Benſoa 
told him he had wrote to the officers to contradict 
that of Marſhall's baving any intereſt on board. 


As Marſhall knew nothing what happened after 
the burial of the goods, Richard Sennett, who was 
a ſailor on board the Nightingale, gave the following 


account: That Mr. Benſon told him to carry but 
few cloaths with him, for it would not be above three 
weeks or a month's voyage; and that he would know 
more of his bufineſs when he came on the ifland of 
Lundy. That there were fifteen convicts on board. 


That while they lay at the iſle of Lundy, Poe and 


Lancey called him into the cabin. That Poe gave 
him a note, and ſaid, Here is a bill for you, if the 
; ip ſhould happen. to be loſt in her * outward- 


bound | 
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bound to Maryland. That the note was in theſe 
words: 

* I promile to pay to Richard Sennett the . of 

*« 151. in caſe the veſſel is loſt in her paſſage to N. 


* ryland.” 


That Poe ſaid to him, You never ſaw ſo mug) 
e money before, and the voyage will not be long.” — 
That Poe. told him he would deliver the notes to 


Captain Marſhall to deliver them to the wives of the 
ſhip's crew in caſe of danger. That while the goods 


were re-landing, tarpaulins were hung up before the 
convicts on the hatchway, that they ſhould not ſee 
the goods taken out of the veſſel. That they ſailed 
from Lundy on a Sunday; that the next day, about 


18 leagues from ſhore, they met a brig from Phila- 


delphia : That Captain Lancey haled-her, and aſkod 


where ſhe came from, and ſent two bottles of wine 


and a cabbage on board of her: That the brig was 
about a league a-head of the Nightingale when Prep 
were given to fink it. 

That when the hole was boring ; in | the fide of 7 
veſſel, Captain Lancey ordered him to go to a .calk 


where was ſome combuſtibles, and cut it up, 
take out what was to burn the ſhip; that ſomebody - 
had bored a hole in the fide, for there was water 
coming in, when he went down, to do as ordered, 


That he and Shackſton cut open the hogſhead. That 


it was the ſame hogſhead, which Benſon, gave him 
particular orders to put out of the way of the officers, 


That there were in it tar-barrels, ſtaves, and wads 
of oakum, dipped in tar. That Captain Lancey 
faid, when he gave the orders to cut the barrel in 
pieces, that the ſhip would ſooner be deſtroyed. by 


fire than any other way, and that it was then as good 
a time to deſtroy her as any: That then he ordered 


ſome of the people to cut a hole in the bulkhead, 


near the bread- room: That he (Sennett) went to cut 
a hole and cut his leg with the hatchet, on which he 
informed 
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informed the captain of the accident; That about 
half an hour after the ſhip was ſet on fire, and Cap- 
_ tain Lancey run fore and aft, and aſked the tranſports 
if they had ſet fire to the ſhip ; ; to which they an- 
ſwered no. That the captain ordered the tranſports 


to be cleared directly, and all the ſhip's crew went 


into the boat. 

That the Philadelphia man ſeeing the boat coming 
towards her, and the ſmoke ariſing, and hearing the 
report of a gun which Lancey had fired as a ſignal 


of diſtreſs, came towards them, and took them all 


on board, except ſome who tarried i in the boat along- 
fide her two or three days ; after which they were 
landed by the aſſiſtance of a fiſhing boat. 

That two days after they got on ſhore, Benſon ſaid 


to him, Well, Dick, the work is done too quick, T 


* 1 had but juſt time to make an end of my inſu- 
* rance.” That Benſon applied to him to make pro- 
teſt of the loſs of the ſhip. That he went over to 
| Barnſtaple, and on his return the captain, mate and 
| his brother were taken up. 


9 » 4 


being effect: T bat be was ſhipped on board the 


Nightingale, Squire Benſon owner; That he had 


come home paſſenger in one of Mr. Benſon s veſſels, 


and owed Mr. Poe ſome money, and when he fave - 


him would have ſhunned him, but he called to him 
and aſked him if he would go with ſuch a veſſel : 

he told Poe he had made a bad ſummer's work and 
could not pay him; ſays Poe if you will go in the 
Catherine or Nightingale, your ſummer's work ſhall 
make your year's work double, Says he, you ſhall go 
boatſwain of the Nightingale, and have 30s. per 


month. That he agreed to it, and went and helped 


to rig the veſſel, and was on board when ſhe ſailed 
from " Appledore to the iſle of Lundy, and anchored 
jn that road in fifteen fathom water. That Poe ſaid 
to him, Have you a mind to accept of a note for 491. 
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in caſe an accident ſhould happen in the voyage out- 


ward. bound, for your cloaths and cheſt. That he 


refuſed it, but ſaid 451. would do; on which a note 
was given, and ſent to Lundy for fear they ſhould be 
burnt. That Lancey | wrote all the notes, and Poe 
ligned them. | 
That Lancey hung up a 3 chat the conjiths 


| might not ſee what things were brought up: That 


the boat came once the firſt night, and twice the ſe- 


| cond, and carried away 17 or 18 bales of cloth, and 
two large and four ſmall mauns; that there remained 


350 buſhels of ſalt, with mats about it to keep it from 
the fides of the ſhip, That they failed from Lundy 
on a Sunday morning, and failed all day and all night. 
That on monday morning they ſaw a veſlel ; that ſhe 


came up and ſpoke with them, ſailed, and when {he 
was about a league and half off, the eaptain ordered 
Richard Sennett to go and cut a hole in the bulkhead.” 


Soon after Sennett came up, and ſaid he had cut 
himſelf. That Lancey then ordered him (Bather) to 
go down and cut a hole betwixt the bread· room and 
ſalt, in order to put a candle in. That he obeyed the 
orders, and afterwards by Lancey's San en, bored 
a hole in the ſhip's bottom. ,. That he ſtopped it with 


a2 marlin- ſpike, and went on deck to ſee where the 


Philadelphia man was. That after the boat was 
hoiſted out, Lancey ordered him to go down and ſet 
fire to the ſhip: he went down accordingly with a 


candle in his hand into the bread-reom, and looked 


through; he ſaw oakum dipped in tar, drew ſome of 
it near him, and ſet fire to it, and then ran up on 
deck, where the captain was. The captain then 
called down to the convicts, and ſaid, What are 
you about? What have you done? Vou have ſet 
* fire to the ſhip.” The convifts were greatly ſur- 


priſed, and faid they knew nothing of it. That the 


captain ſaid he was ruined, and ordered the boat to 


be hoiſted out. That all the ſhip's company, and 
M 2 . convicts 


l 
convitts went into the boat, the priſoners being firſt 
ſet at liberty; that two or three of them went under 


Pretence to put out the fire, after they knew it was 
100 late. That the Philadelphia man came and--took 


them in. That Captain Lancey gave Lloyd a blue 
coat; a coat, wailtcoat, and ſhirt to him (Bather;. 


That they got ſafe on ſhore, and i in two or three days 
ſaw Benſon. | 
Benſon called chem into we great — and gave 


"ORs of them a dram, and defired them to go and 


[wear to the proteſt : They all ſaid they would not 


unleſs he gave them freſh notes. That he (Bather) 


ſwore to'the proteſt, and the next day went to Exeter 
to make a diſcovery of the whole. That he went to 
Mr. Code, an under-writer, and ſwore that the pro- 
teſt was falſe. * 
Other evidences were ekvthined who dearly proved 
the fact committed, and moſt of the e as 
Daerr, related. 

The councit'fhr the crown produced the policies, 


ind proved one for 4ool. another for goo I. —Alfo 


faid that they had proof that the ſhip and cargo were 


infured for 21001. but the policies produced were 


ſufficient to prove the intention to defraud. 
The countil for the defendants then urged two 
objections from a point in law in favour of Poe, viz. 
Firſt, Whether the crime he is charged with is 


Lithin the jurifdiQtion of the admiralty of England? 


T hat of a perſon, as an acceſſary upon land to the 


burning of a ſhip, and if that is afterwards commits - 
ted on the high ſeas, it was ſubmitted to the court, 


whether he was not liable to be indicted at the affize 


for the county where the offence was committed; and 


that the iſle of ] undy was in the county of Devon. 


Second, That in the ſtatute upon which the in- 


dictment was founded, the 11th of Geo. I. cap. 2. 


; 


the words are, as to this crime, It is, among other 
8 "mp enacted, that if any owners of, or captain, 
66 :: maſle. 
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indulged to 89 by himſelf to the play, after he was 
5 


Brought to | 
had the honour always to return as ſoon as the di- 
verſions ended. U! ⁵¾² 
All the evidences on both fides having been ex- 
amined, the council for the proſecution replied to 
the objections of the council for the defendants. 


- 


To the firſt That no perſon can ſet fire to a ſhip 


at ſea, that is not maſter, captain, or mariner, and 
therefore ſuch only can be conſidered as principal 
felons; and it having come out that the maſter did 
ſet her on fire, becauſe he ordered it, and there- 
fore he is indictable as a principal on the act of par- 
liament: if ſo, then any perſon that inſtigates, in- 
Cites, or adviſes the mainers on board to commit 


the fact, is an acceſſary before the felony com- 
ES => 1 mittted, 
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mitted, at common law, that being made ſo by the 
ſtatute, and therefore triable in that court. 
Jo the ſecond—If the crime Poe was charged 
with, had been committed in the couuty of Devon, 


there would have been ſome colour for that ob- 


jection, but the notes were given him in the cabbin 


of the ſhip Nightingale, as ſhe was riding at an- 
chor, in the Road of Lundy, where the tide has its 


flux and reflux; which is the ſame as if ſhe had 


been ever ſo many leagues from ſhore, and is cer- 


tainly triable in the juriſdiction of the High Court 


of Admiralty, for inciting, moving, inſtigating, flir- 


ing up, perſuading, adviſing, &c. 
The jury brought in their verdia, Lancey guil- 
ty, death, Lloyd acquitted : and Poe, before the 
ſaid felony was committed by Lancey, near the iſland 
of Lundy, did incite, inſtigate, move, ſtir up, and 
councel the ſaid Lancey to commit the ſame : but 


they found him neither owner, captain, nor mari- | 
ner, therefore referred it to the judge of the 


court. 


7k was executed at Execution Dock, the 
7th of June, 1754. : 718 

Poe was kept in Newgate for ſome years, on ac- 
count of the ſpecial verdict, and at laſt diſcharged, 
by a free pardon from his Majeſty. V 


A Nar- 


A Narrative of the Life, Robberies, Diſcoveries, 
Accomplices, Con viction and Execution of JOHN 

 PouLTER, alias BAXTER, Who Was execute , 
ed at Ivelcheſter, in Somerſetſhire, for rob- 
_ big Dr. Hancock, of Saliſbury, on Clerken= 
Down, near Bath. 


HIS unfortunate man was born at New-Market, 

in Cambridgeſhire, in the year 1715, and in 
the year 1728, he went to live with his Grace the 
Duke of Somerſet, in the running ſtables ; in which 
place he ſtayed till the year 1734, and then went to 
live with Lord James Cavendiſh, until 1737, and 
then to Colonel John Lumley, the Earl of Scarbo- 
rough's brother, until 1739, and went to France 
three times with horſes and hounds; the firſt time 
to his Grace the Duke of Kingſton, the ſecond to 
King Staniſlaus, near Stankelne, and once with Cap- 
| tain Rutter: then he went to Briſtol, and entered 
on board a ſhip, and made ſeveral voyages to 
Africa and America. He alſo ſailed in a ſhip belonging 
to Weymouth, and another belonging to the port 
of London, commanded by Cn Tivitoe, bound 
from London to Jamaica. 

-In the year 1749, he, John Brown, alias Dawſon, 
Mary Brown, and Mary Davis, met all together 
accidentally at Litchfield, on a fair-day, and, after 
a few trifling ceremonies, they all agreed to drink a 
glaſs of wine: they retired to the George, and 
went up ſtairs; ſays Mary Brown, (pointing to a 
large cheſt, © dere is a chance,” the lid being looſe, 
and her hand ſmall, ſhe pulled out of the cheſt a 


yellow ſilk flowered damaſk gov, a greed ſilk gown, 
a brown 


(84) 


a en Glk gown, a a black flowered filk capuchin, 
all which ſhe carried away in her apron, to the 

Theſe four theves left the fair with all expedi- 
tion, and rode to the Black Dog, near Weſt-Cheſter, 
where they divided their plunder. 


While Poulter was at the Black Dog, he ſent for 


a Taylor to meaſure him for a black pluſh waiſtcoat, 
and while the Taylor was taking the meaſurement, 
2 piſtol went off in e and the bul- 
let paſſing under his arm, through the cieling, did 
no damage, but ſurprized the Taylor much: Brown 
was Jtanding by him at that time, fo Poulter, 
turning about, ſaid, © You are always playing your 
* tricks, by putting crackers in my pocket.” The 
Taylor was not ſuch a fool to be deceived 


that expreſſion, he took home the pluſh and ning, | 


and went to the Mayor of Wincheſter, told him 
the ſtory, and that 4 believed them to be . high- 
waymen : the Mayor ordered him not to deliver 


the wailtcoat till he had ſcarched the Black Dog, 


and examined thoſe ſaſpicious perſons : but Poul- 
ter not caring to run any riſque, ſet off for Ho- 
ly -Head, and with all expedition to Dublin, where 
he took a houſe in Porter's Row, the lower end of 
Aﬀton's Quay : : It was a public houſe, and drew five 
barrels. of ale per week. 
An unlucky affair for Poulter happened in LE 
don about this time: General Sinclair had his 
ocket picked of his gold watch at Leiceſter-Houfe, 
55 one Harper, and Thomas Tobin, and they were 
— 5 taken and committed to the Gatehouſe, at 
Weſtminſter. Harper was reſcued by ſome Iriſh- 
amen, in the middle of the day, but Tobin was ſe- 


1 The Irihmen, to the number of twenty- 


eur, flew to Ireland, and a proclamation was iſſued 
a We" ending 8 with a large reward. 
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One day as Poulter was ſtanding at his door, the 
noted Jemmy Field, who was one of theſe reſcuers, 
paſſed by, and knowing one another in London, 
they ſpoke and drank together : the next day Field 


brought the whole gang to Poulter's houſe. Poulter 


intreated them not to frequent his houſe, for he 
would not harbour them, and that he did not want 
their cuſtom; they took no heed of his intreaties, 
but were continually ſome or other of them in the 
houſe. 1 = 

A perſon who had watched them from Lon- 
don made information, and the whole gang were 


taken, and ſent to London; and Poulter was 
obliged to quit his houſe in the night-time, and 


leave his cellar, which was well ſtocked with ale, 


| for the brewer to do what he pleaſed with it. 


Poulter went to Corke, but not finding a houſe. 


to his liking, embarked for Waterford, with all his 


houſehold furniture, and ſtaid there about a quar- 
ter of a year. Waterford. being a place dead for 
trade, Poulter could not live there: he having let his 
brewer know where he was, received a letter for his 
returning to. Dublin, which he complied with, and. 
took a houſe at the Shades of Clontarf, at the diſ- 
tance of about two miles fram Dublin, near the 
ſea ſide, where he bought a fiſhing ſmack, and other 
ſmall craft, and ſtuck to his buſinels ſo cloſe, that 


he cleared weekly three pounds, and was well re- 


ſpected. : 32 1 
Unfortunately again for Poulter, in the year 1751, 


Thomas Tobin and his wife (two of the greateſt 


thieves and pick pockets in the univerſe) came to 


Dublin, and found out Poulter's houſe. He re- 
queſted of them as a great favour that they ne- 


ver would bring any gangs to his houſe, which they 
promiſed, but in a ſhort time, in ſpight of all 


bis endeavours, his houſe became the general ren- 
dezvous for all the thieves, &c. in Dublin. Poulter 
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being reſolved to get rid of theſe unwelcome gueſts, 


told them that he muſt clear his houſe of ſuch gen- 


try: on which they premeditated his deſtruction; 
accordingly they hired his ſmack to go into the Chan- 


nel: they had given private intelligence to the Cuſ- 
tom-houſe oſſicers to board her, on ſuſpicion of ſmug- 
gled goods: accordingly the Cuſtom-houſe boat 
rowed along fide of her, and told Poulter that they 
had information of ſmuggled goods being in his 
boat: Poulter laughed at them and invited them to 
ſearch, which they did, and to his ſurprize and 
misfortune, they found fix pounds of tea, twelve 
ards of callico and muſlin, which one of the men 


that had hired the veſſel had hid away in the 
cabbin, for Poulter's deſtruction. The goods were 
ſeized, and the boat condemned. Notwithſtanding 

this, he had daily ſome action brought againſt him, 


which obliged him to leave Ireland and return to 
England again. 

When Poulter had arrived in England, he went 
to Bath, where one John Roberts told him, and 
Richard Branning, that in about a fortnight he. could 
help them to five or fix hundred pounds, if they were 
willing: How ſo,” ſays Poulter? © oh,” ſays Ro- 


berts, by attacking a man, who does not come ſe- 


« yen miles, on the highway; he comes every ſet- 
« ting day from Towbridge to Bath, to change bills 
* for money, to pay his men:“ Poulter faid, he muſt 
have piſtols, which Roberts ſoon put him in a way 
of getting, together with a hanger: the day before 
this robbery was to be committed, they met at 
Roberts's, to ſettle the further plan of operations, 
and for Roberts to. ſhew them the way over the 
water at Clerkendown Mills, which he did. 


In order to fhew Poulter and Branning the right 


man, Roberts informed them that he would be the 


laſt man that would Pay his exciſe in at the bar: 
ans N ow,” 
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bo, « Now, ” ſays Roberts, © I will go to the inn, and Tee 
« how much money he receives, and where he puts 
* ee then you ſhall come to the inn, and I will 
DIInt out the proper perſon to you, that you may 
“not be miſtaken when you come on the Down.” 
- This ſucceeded according to their wiſhes, and they 
all ſeemed certain of their prize. A place was made 
in the wood near the Flower-de- Luce, where the 
gentleman was to be ſeized, and he and his ſervant 


were to be tied together; but unluckily for the rob- 


bers they were diſappointed, the gentleman not 
coming that way. 

Some time after this, Poulter, John Brown, alias 
Dawſon, John Allen, alias Robert Jones, alias 
Robert Graham, and Thomas Tobin, took a jour- 
ney into the North of England, and at Hallifax 
in Yorkſhire, fell in with a clergyman, from whom 
they fraudulently won twenty-five * at prick- 
ing in the belt. 

From thence they all went to Stockport, in 
Cheſhire, and after laying there one night ſet off 
for Weſt-Cheſter. They went to a houſe kept by 
one James Roberts, an old acquaintance of all of 
them, excepting Poulter. There they drank plen- 
tifully, and were informed by. Roberts, that the 
Mancheſter-Carrier would paſs by that night; on 
which they reſolved to rob him of one of his 
| horſes, and pack: accordingly at night the horſes 
came by, and he ſhewed them one particular pack, 
and ſaid, That's your mark, and your beſt place 
«* is beyond the village, to take him into one of the 
fields, and he will not be miſſed for an hour or 


two after, ſo that you may get far enough off by 


te the morning.” They followed his advice, but 
made a miſtake 'as to the particular horfe: the 


Horſe finding he had loſt his old companions be- 


gan to wicker, and continued ſo doing till they 
were forced to gag him: the horſe was loaded with 
N 2 callimancoes, 
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callimancoes unſcowered, to the amount of one 
thouſand yards. They rode thirty miles that night, 
and never baited till they got within four miles of 


Whitchurch 1 in Shropſhire, where they lay at a flaſh 


houſe.* 
The next day they went to the Rock Tavern, the 


mioſt noted houſe in England for harbouring thieves, 
and there they put their goods in a grave in the barn, 
where they lay three days : then they were brought 
to the houſe, and the marks cut out of them. There 
were buyers enough to take off the goods without 
danger: however, Poulter {ent his ſhare to his friend 
Roberts at Bath, who got it dyed and remitted jt to 
the Rock Tavern, where Poulter diſpoſed of it. 


Poulter and Tobin then went to Grantham in Lin- 


colnſhire, where they defrauded a farmer of fifteen 
guineas at the old trick of pricking in the belt, and 
from thence they ſet off for Nottingham, where they 
met with ſeveral of their accomplices : but as fortune 
did not ſmile on them, they ſtole a filver tankard 
from the ſign of the Blackmoor's head, and then ſet 
off for the Rock Tavern again ; but as the landlord 
was rather ſhort of money, they carried the tankard 


to Bromſgrove in Worceſterſhire, where Tobin ſold 
it to a ſhopkeeper, who often purchaſed goods of 


_ thieves, well knowing them to have been ſtolen. 
 __ Tobin and Poulter then went to York, and the firft 
day after their arrival there, they ſtole a filver ſpoon 
from the inn they dined at. They then called on an 
old acquaintance and his pretended wife, and the 
next day went to a fair, and took in a gentleman for 
ſeven pounds at pricking i in the belt, and returned to 
York the day following, it being the day the judges 
were expected in town. Tobin and Poulter then 
ſtole a filver tankard, and a large ſugar caſtor from 


* Flaſh Houſe : A Cons Word for Cheating, Tarn bc. 
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the Black Swan in Coney-ſtreet, York ; and fold 
them to proper people they knew received ſtolen 
goods. Not contented with robbing them of the 
tankard and caſtor, they went to the Swan again in 
hopes of getting more, but to their great diſappoint- 
ment the plate was all locked up. 

Pooulter ſet off to ſee his old friend Roberts at 

Bath, where he met with eleven of his accomplices, 
all gamblers and pickpockets. Hearing that there 
was to be a large ſhew of cattle at Sandford Peverel 
in Devonſhire, they poſted off, where they won 
many pounds of the farmers that had fold their beaſts 

at pricking in the belt. = | 
A fair happening to be about that time at Great 
Torrington, they went to it, and got twenty pounds 
of one man; which ſo alarmed the neighbourhood 
that they were obliged to. diſperſe different ways; 
but Poulter and Bren went to Exeter, where they 
defrauded a man of five pounds. | 
They then went to Crewkherne in Somerſetſhire, 
where they were informed that the other part of the 
diſperſed gang were gone forward. They rode out 
of Crewkherne the next day after their arrival, and 
returned the ſame night, when they heard that two - 
of their accomplices were in cuſtody for defrauding 
a man at Chard of five pounds; both of whom were 
caſt for tranſportation at the aſſizes at Bridgewater, 
Poulter and ſome of the gang made the beſt of 
their way into the north of England, for fear of ſuſ- 
picion, and in their rout won many pounds at cards. 

At Newcaſtle they won three pounds of a butter- man 
at pricking in the belt. From thence they returned 
to Bath, where they appeared in diſguiſe, and paſſed 
for ſmugglers; and in order to convince people that 
they were ſmugglers, they gave ſeven ſhillings a pound 
for tea, and ſold it for four ſhillings and fſix-pence. 

In July 1752, a large gang of them went to Bland- 
ford races. They went to the cockpit in the morn- 
FE, ing, 


. 

ing, and to the races in the afternoon. - Some rode 
off the courſe with the ſtakes ; others went to the 
booths and cheated all they could. After the races 
they adjourned to the Crown-Inn, and ſtole from out 
of the fore parlour, a large portmanteau trunk, which 
they carried to the fields to ranſack ; and found in it 
eighteen guineas, four jacobus's, ſeveral other gold 
and filver coin, a gold repeating watch, with its 
equipage, a pair of gold ſhoe buckles, a gold coral 
and bells, a gold girdle buckle, necklaces ſet with 
green ſtones, a quantity of jewels, a fly white petti- 
coat, a large quantity of childs cloaths, and a 

Pair 'of ſheets. Poulter and Walker carried the gold, 


jewels, and watch, &c. to London, and after ſelling 


them, went. back to the Wheatſheaf in Popham- 
Lane, where the accomplices were to meet them : 
There they divided the money equally betwixt them, 
and then went to their old rendezvous Roberts's at 


Bath, where they ſold the ſheets for two ſhillings, 


and the other things for leſs than a fourth of their 
worth. 


A few days after there was a fair at Corſham, about 


eleven miles from Bath, which. Poulter and four 
others went to, and ſtole a filver tankard from an inn. 


This tankard Poulter carried to Bath, where he had 


it cut to pieces, put into a crucible and melted down, 
for which he paid one ſhilling. 

They then went to Farringdon in Berkſhire, to en- 
quire when the Coventry-Carrier came that way to 
take up ribbons for Stowe and Briſtol, Being in- 
formed, they waited for him, and attacked one of the 
horſes, and robbed him of a quantity of camblet, 


caps, ſtockings, pieces of ſtuffs, and ribbons, all of 


which they converted into money at different 

places where they uſually diſpoſed of ſtolen goods. 
Away they all went to Newbury Fair, where they 

defrauded a young man of his watch, horſe, and 


four guineas in money, They then ſet off for Bath 
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to break open a houſe in Wade's Paſſage, which they 


had taken a proper ſurvey of before. In their way 
thither they ſtole a large iron crow from a ſheepfold 
on Saliſbury Plain, on perpoſe to wrench open the 
door of the ſhop. They left their horſes at Mount 


Pleaſant while they executed their deſign. The ſhop 
was fo well ſecured that though they got good pur- 


chaſe by the crow, yet it would not give way; the 


watchman came by, but Brown took him aſide and 


treated him with beer: they then attempted ſeveral 
ſhops in the church-yard, but a drunken fellow com- 
ing by, and fitting himſelf down, they were obliged 


to make off. | | | | | 
As they were diſappointed in their ſcheme, Poulter 
_ adviſed them to go to Briſtol and make up their loſſes 


there : accordingly they went to a houſe in the Fiſh- 


Market, where Allen laid a countryman a wager of 
a guinea that he could not borrow ten pounds; the 


wager being laid, the countryman went to a ſho 
keeper of his acquaintance and ſoon brought the ten 
pounds, which they ſoon eaſed him of at pricking at 
the belt. ENT | | 
Poulter and four others took up a new trade, that 


of horſe-ſtealing ; their method was to ſteal from 


one part of the kingdom, and ſell them at the other: 
however, as that did not ſucceed well, they returned 


to Bath, where Roberts their landlord told them he 
could help them to twenty pounds; for ſays he, 


there is a man that pats up at my houſe, that is go- 


ing to receive twenty pounds, but a great part of it 


will be in halfpence, and it is eaſy to be taken, It 
was then agreed on, that Poulter ſhould rob him, 'and 


the reſt of the gang ſhould remain at ſome diſtance. 
The man received the money, and Roberts helped 


tye the ſack behind him in which the money was, 
and Poulter ſtood by all the while. The man ſet off, 
and Poulter got a collier's horſe with coal ſacks on the 
pack-ſaddle, and overtaking him, rode by the _ of 
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him, and the gang followed. When the man was on 
| the Downs, Poulter ſtopt him and robbed him. He 
bad a tinder- box inſtead of a piſtol, and a large ftick. 


The next morning the man that was robbed came 


to Roberts's houſe, and faid that he had been rob- 


bed, and ſuſpeted- the oſtler; but the whole gang 


being preſent, they foon ſatisfied the poor fellow 


that the oſtler lay at a friend's houſe all that night; 


and they laughed heartily at the deſcription he 


gave of the piſtol which the highwayman preſented 
to him, they well knowing it to be nothing but a 
tinder-box. 

They made another trip to Briſtol, and one 
of them lifted up the windows of a ventleman's par- 
lour in Queen-ſquare, and ſtole five ſilver tea ſpoons, 


and one pair of tea-tongs. From thence they went 


to Orchard-ftreet, where one of them got in and 
went up ftairs, at a Watch-maker's, while the others 
remained without, reſolving to reſcue him if taken : 
he bronght out his arms. full of cloaths, viz. three 


coats, two waiſtcoats, three pair of breeches, a quan- 
tity of ſtockings, and neck. cloths, and one hand- 


kerchief. 

The next whe Pant into a Rahe maler a 
houſe, and went up flairs, and after ranſacking the 
drawers, packed up all the things in a table cloth, 
and as he was coming off with the things, the bar- 


Pn and another hearing a noiſe above and hear- 


of the watch-maker's houſe being broke open 


. night before) ran up ſtairs, and Brown got out 
of the garret window, and hid himſelf behind a 


ſtack of — for the ſpace of three hours, and 


was forced at laſt to retreat the fame- way, through 


the barber's houſe: but being overheard by a boy 
belonging to the barber in the entry, the boy called 
out rogue, and ran to him with a knife: on this 


the — appeared, and Baown told her that 
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© had been purſued by the bailiffs, and taken 
ſhelter there to prevent his being ſent to a pri- 
Ton : the woman believed him, and requeſted him 
to ſtay longer, but he did not chuſe to follow her 


advice, therefore bid her good night and ſet off for 


Bath, where the other part of the gang had been 
ſome hours before him. 
Briſtol- Fair being at hand, they all went there, 


divided themſelves, and robbed the clothiers, &c. 


and got many pieces of broad-cloth, and ſome 
ſcore dozens of handkerchiefs from the ware- 
Houſes. 

After ſtaying ſome time at Bath, and pending 
their money, they ſet off for the Rock-Tavern, in 
Staffordſhire, and ſtole many horſes from various 
parts of the country : and then returned to their 


old rendezvous, Roberts's, at Bath. 


Roberts had a ragged fellow that lodged with him 
at that time, who owed him money, and in order to 


recover it, applied to Poulter and his accomplices, 


to take him into their ſervice, which they refuſed 
for ſome time, but at laſt conſented. 

One night Poulter and Burk went over Clarken- 
Down, in Somerſetſhire, towards Trowbridge, in 
Wiltſhire, but not on any deſign of robbing, and 
going down the hill, at the watering place, they 
met a poſt-chaiſe, which Burk ſwore he would 


rob: Poulter at firſt refuſed to go with him; but 


Burk ſwore poſitively, that if Poulter would 
not aſſiſt him, he would attack the chaiſe alone: 
on this. Poulter conſidering, that if Burk was taken 
afterwards, he was equally concerned in the robbery, 


though he did not aſſiſt, thought it better to help 


him in ſearching the chaiſe, and the paſſengers: 
To they attacked it, agreeing firſt of all not to hurt 
any perſon, as it was as ealy to rob a chaiſe with- 
out firing a piſtol. as not: when they firſt called to 
the poſt-boy, he did not hear ab however, they 
No. 33+ Vol. IV. 0 ſoon 
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ſoon came with the chaiſe, and it being near dark, 
Poulter, not knowing whether the glaſſes were up or 
down, ran his hand through the glaſs, and cut him- 
ſelf all acroſs the fingers; and in pulling his hand 
back again, his piſtol went off through both win- 
dows : Poulter did not at firſt know but that the fire 
came from the people in the chaiſe, till feeling his cock 
dropped; and Burk alſo thought ſo, as they had be- 
fore agreed not to fire, on which he fired through 
the chaiſe: — In fine, Poulter took a child out of the 
chaiſe, kiſſed it and ſet it on the ground: he then 
robbed Doctor Hancock (who was in it) of Saliſ- 
bury of a guinea and a half in gold, fix ſhillings 
and fix-pence in ſilver, his gold watch, and a 
great quantity of his lady's wearing apparel, and 
child's linen. 5 
After this robbery they went to an old houſe oſ 
call of theirs, and 5 2 a good fire made, and 
a tankard of toddy, they ſhewed the landlord and 
landlady all the things they had robbed Dr. Han- 
cock of; the landlady lent them a wallet, and packed 
up the gowns, &c. the landlord took down a fowl- 
ing piece, drew the charge, and lent them the gun- 
powder to charge their piſtols again; and melted a 
ſpoon in the bowl of a pipe, and made a brace of halls, 
2 Burk, to the landlady, are you not afraid 
* to ſee us load our piltols?” „No,“ ſays h 
they are not the firſt 1 have ſeen loaded in ou; 
kitchen, I would adviſe you to get as far © 
% as you can by day-light, and ſend to me and 
% you ſhall know what news there is at Bath,” _ 
Accordingly they ſet out, and in the road, ſtole 
an horſe with a pack- ſaddle: they never baited till 
| they got to Wells, from thence they went RS: 
to Taunton, lay there, and the next day reached Exe- 
ter. They met an old acquaintance, who took 


Gore « their folen goods, piſtols, &c. and. 241 
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: fold many of the things they had robbed Dr. Hand- 


cock of. 


Poulter was ſoon found out and committed to 


the Caſtle at Exeter, for robbing Dr. Handcock: 


he was examined before Francis Drewe, Eſq. a 
juſtice of the peace, to whom he made informa- 
tion of the whole gang, their houſes of reſort, and 


how they were to be apprehended: he alſo 7 ve the 
5 t 


juſtice a liſt of thoſe perſons belonging to the gang, 
that had been tranſported and were returned be- 
fore the expiration of their time, 


This unfortunate man after having made very im- 
portant diſcoveries of great uſe to the public, and, 
for much leſs than which, many a man has not only 
received pardon for capital offences, but even re- 
wards, had the fate, by a ſeries of unlucky cir- 
cumſtances and incidents, to be brought to ſuffer, 
after having entertained the moſt flattering and 
aſſured hopes to the contrary, When he firſt made 
his informations againſt his accomplices, which was 


ſoon after he was taken up at Exeter, for robbing 
Dr. Hancock of Saliſbury, he deſired that they 


might be kept very ſecret; and particularly he gave 
charge to the officer who was ſent to Bath to a 

prehend his accomplices, not to divulge his errand 
at his arrival to any one perſon there except the 
mayor; becauſe there were ſeveral perſons there who 


lived in good credit in the eye of the world, who 


yet had intelligence with his gang : but nbtwith- 
ſtanding this ſtrict charge, ſo much imprudence was 
committed, that it was univerſally known all over 
Bath upon what errand the officer was come, within 
an hour after his arrival; and the very nex morn- 
ing even the names of all the perſons, as well 
thoſe who harboured in Bath, as in other places, 
whom Poulter had informed againſt, | was printed 

S and 
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and pablicly ſold. This affair being managed 5 
imprudently (not to ſay worſe of it) his accomplices 
had notice of it every where, and conſequently time 
to eſcape, which they took care, eſpecially the prin- 
cipal ones, to make uſe of. 

Dr. Hancock hearing of the informations Poulter 
had made, and having received back ſome of the 
things he had been robbed of, gave him hopes that 
.he would he very favourable to him in the pro- 
ſecution ; however, when the day of trial came, 
the Doctor acted 2gainſl him, and uſed all his in- 
tereſt to prevent the judge from granting him any 
reſpite from execution; however, one for ſix weeks 
was granted him, and he was ordered hack to Iyel- 
cheſter goal. Here he behaved very ſoberly and 
ſeriouſly, and as the corporations of Briſtol, Bath, 
Exeter and Taunton, beſides many private gentle- 
men, intereſted themſelves greatly in his favour; 
and as the diſcoveries he had made to ſeveral of 
his Majefty's juſtices, and particularly what he had 
wrote and publiſhed in this account, were thought to 
be of very great importance to the public, and fur- 
ther reſpites from time to time were given him, not 
only himſelf, but every one elſe imagined that a 
free pardon would at laſt be granted, or, at leaſt, 
that. his life would be ſaved. A very eminent at- 
torney at Sherborne, in Dorſetſhire, by order from 
above, went over to Ivelcheſter ſeveral times to ex- 
amine him, to whom he declared the ſame he had 
publiſhed in his book, without any material dif- 
ference or addition, except only the mention of one 
perſon, who now lives in good credit, and, though 
not concerned, knew of the proceedings of himſelf 
and gang, and could bear evidence to corroborate 
all he had declared; but he defired very earneſtly 
that the name of this perſon might never be men- 
. tioned, except it was neceſſary to call upon them to 

corrobo: ate his evidence in a court of juſtice. But 
3 during 
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during this time he had the misfortune to have the 


ill-will of the goal-keeper, who treated him with great 
ſeverity, and even ſeeming unneceſſary cruelty ; for 
though he was in a very ill ſtate of health, yet he 


| would not let him have, in the ſevereſt cold weather, 


any thing to lie on but ftraw, though he offered to 

pay more than the accuſtomed fees for a bed. Se- 
veral gentlemen of the county, who thought that the 
life of a perſon, which was prolonged for the good 


of the public, ſhould not be deſtroyed by ſeverity of 


uſage, wrote to the goal-keeper in his favour, to al- 

low him a bed, but no regard was paid to their re- 
monſtrances, till the ſheriff of the county ſent a po- 
ſitive order that a bed ſhould be allowed him. Whe- 
ther theſe unhappy differences with the goaler might 
not occaſion miſrepreſentations little in his favour, to 


the m-mb- -r of the town, who had great influence 


at court, is very doubtful ; however this was, when 


every one expected a pardon for him, it was given 


out that he would certainly ſuffer on the firſt of 


March; and Poulter declared, in a letter he wrote to 
a gentleman a little while before his death, that the 
goal keeper was conſtantly ſounding in his ears that 
he would certainly be executed on the firſt of March: 
This being repeated ſo often, firſt tempted him to 
try to make his eſcape, as from the goaler's repreſen- 


tations he thought, that notwithſtanding all the diſ- 
coveries he had made, and the great hopes he had 
received, he ſhould at laſt ſuffer; accordingly on 
Sunday the 17th of February, obſerving a fit oppor- 
tunity, he made his eſcape from the goal, in com- 
pany with a debtor, by forcing an iron bar out of a 


window, | 


He was obliged to travel as far as Glaſtonbury on 
foot, with one of his irons on, but there found 
means to get it off; but his legs were ſo galled by 
them, and he was in ſo weak a condition, that he 
found he was not able to travel with any manner of 

; expedition; 
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expedition ; however, they travelled nts. on 


Monday night, (having concealed themſelves | 


the greateſt part of the day in a hay-rick) in- 
ending to have ſteered their way to Pill, and ſo have 
got a paſſage over into Wales; but not knowing the 


country well, about eight o clock on Tueſday morn- 
ing, the 


came into the pariſh of Wookey near 
Wells, thinking they had got near Axbridge; Poul- 
ter being quite lr to death, they went into a 
little publc-houſe there, where he went to bed, and 


lay me abqut. two o'clock in the afternoon, then 50 | 


up. While they were propoſing to ſet out again, a 


maſon who was employed on a building near by, went | 


in for a mug of drink, and knowing Poulter, he im- 


mediately went out, and calling ſeveral of his fellow- 


workmen, they took him without any reſiſtance, and 


* 


he was again carried back to Ivelcheſter goal on 
Wedneſday, 


As ſoon as he was e a petition was drawn 


up by the goaler 'and ſome other inhabitants of the 


town of Ivelcheſter, and ſent expreſs to their 
member, deſiring him to uſe his utmoſt intereſt that 


Poulter might be ordered for immediate execution, 
though according to his late reprieve he had then 


only nine days to live. Accordingly, by the _— 


that was made, an expreſs was ſent on purpoſe from 
London to Ivelcheſter, to order his execution within 


twenty-four hours after its arrival at Ivelcheſter. 
Thus reſentment, prejudice, intereſt, and other un- 
lucky cauſes, perhaps contributed to ſhorten the life 
of a man, the preſervation of whom would in all 


probability have been for the welfare of the public ; 


for it is agreed on all hands, that he was ſincere in 


his diſcovenes, that he would ſtrenuouſly have en- 

_ fdeavoured to have taken his accomplices, and that 
hilft he was living, his gang would never have dared 
© Have ſtaid in ci e as he * knew 


their 
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never been guilty of murder, or My 


tw 


their 3 Kc. it would be impoſſible for them to. 


have remained here any time without being taken. 

Poulter received the news of his ſpeedy execution 
with ſurprize, as it was quite unexpected, and on fo 
ſhort a warning ; yet he declared he ſhould be very 
willing to die, provided he could firit ſee his wife; 
upon which 2 nen was rr diſpatched 
for her to Bath. 

After the receipt of the 2 warrant he ſpent the 


day in fervent prayer, receiving the ſacrament, &cg 
and being ſolemnly queſtioned about his * Book of 


e Diſcoveries,” he declared there was not a word in 
it but what was truth ; and being aſked about the 


report that was ſpread, concerning the goal-keeper's. 


having received a ſum of money to favour. 


eſcape, he declared that it was abſolutely falle, and _ 
that neither of the keepers were privy to it. He 


expreſſed very firm hopes of receiving pardon from 
God, as though his crimes were many, 7885 t he had 
the 


at perſon 
any one. 


| When he came to the place of execution he bes 

baved very penitently, but with a decent reſolution. 
e ſtood up in the cart, and declared three, times 

aloud, that the report of the goal-keepers. 23 


been privy to his eſcape, was falſe and without any 


Foundation Hearing that F—4. of Bath, w © 
mong the ſpectators, he called out for him to c 

— him, and hay told him that every thing he ha 

related of him about his being privy to their robbo- 


_ ries, ' and melting don plate for them was true: 
F —d denying this with bitter imprecations, Poulter - 


affirmed, that as he was going to appear before * 
great judge, and hoped to receive mercy from 
what he had ſaid was true; he then deſired the ſpe 


tators to take warning by his ſad end, and to avoi 


in company, acknowledging he deſerved to die; hut 
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A oe of the G M. urders, Per. 
juries, and horrid Schemes practiſed by Mac- 


Don AL p, BERRV, SALMON, and Gama» 


Sax, otherwiſe EGAN, Thieftakers, on many 


innocent People ; together with an Account of 


— the Sentence paſſed on them by the Ty WELVE 
opens. = Uk 


| H ESE Suki n combined together 
| = to decoy as many innocent people as fell in 

e way, to ſwear to any thing, and confirm every 
oath, fo as to bring the unwary and innocent to the 
allo, by means of which they ſhared the conviction 
- money among themſelves. A 

In the year 1750 Mac-Donald (who had d 
years before turned evidence and hanged his compa- 
nion for an highway robbery) proſecuted Thomas 
Dunkin, and Edward Bruſpy, for robbing him in 
Paũtcras· F ields of 25. 2 d. in money, and ſhooting at 
him, on which trial he ſwore that the two priſoners 
were two of the three men that robbed and fired at 
bim; ; but it appearing by another witneſs who was 


with Mac- Donald at that time, that the priſoners were 


not the men, they were boch . and be loſt 
_ the expected reward, _*. 


In the year 1731 Mac:Donald, Betis Salman 


ind Egan proſecuted two young lads, Newman' and 
March, for ſtealing from James Daniel a Bat, filk 
handkerchief, a pair of leather ſhoes, a a penknife, and 
Is. 6d. in money. The ſcheme was laid by theſe 
wretches to take away the lives of theſe unhappy 
_ Ty did not think it neceffary to appear 
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ati as evidences on the trial, but inliſted others. 


into their ſervice, and promiſed them a proportion 
able ſhare of the reward. Accordingly they pro- 


| cured one James Daniel to be the perſon who was 


to. be robbed ; Timothy Brads was to confirm Da- 


niel's evidence by ſwearing he was in company when 


the robbery was committed, and Woodward Harlow, 
a thief- taker, was to be the perſon to ſeize them. 


Accordingly, when he trial came on, James Da- 


nie] ſwore that the day mentioned in the indictment 
he had been with a young fellow, part of the way 
to Coventry, and on his return home, called at 
the Two Brewers, at Hockley in the Hole, where 
he drank a piat of beer: that coming out into the 
ſtreet, he ſaw three men ſtanding by a lamp, two 
of them with hats, and one a cap: they croſſed over to 
him, upon which. he turned up into a. yard to 
make water: one of them laid hold of his collar, 


and the other of his ſhoulder on the other ſide: 
one {wore he would knock his brains out if. he 


ſtirred, and the other took off his hat, and put it on 
March's head: then Newman put his hand in hig 
pocket, and took out one ſhilling and ſix- pence. 


They took from him alſo a penknife and a hands, 


kerchief, in which was tied up a pair of ſhoes., 
Then they ran away, and he went on. 
Timothy Brads, who was one of the — 7 — 
rates, in order to give a ſanction to the juſtice of, 
the proſecution, pretended to be one of the. rob- 


bers, and was admitted evidence. He ſwore that. 
he and the two priſoners went out together with. a, 


full intent to rob, and coming up with the proſecus 
tor on Saffron- Hill, he followed him into Georges, 
Yard, where he was making water, and with the 
help of the two priſoners robbed of the things be- 
fore-mentioned, which they divided - among them : 

that on the proſecutor's crying out. Stop thief!” they, 
were purſued, and March and Newman taken, bitt 
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got away again; - and foon after, he meeting March 
at their place of rendezvoùs, they went together to 


St. Giles's to get ſome victuals out of their money. 


The next morning as they were coming up Putple- 
Lane, they were ſeized by Woodward Harlow, 


(planted there for that purpoſe) who took them be- | 
fore a juſtice, where Brads being admitted an evi- 


| dence; immediately went in purſuit of Newman 
and found him. 

Woodward Harlow, a thief-taker, or pretended 
conſtable, ſwore that as he was going along Purple- 
Eane, he met with one Mr. Berry, (one of the gang) 
and hearing a cry of Stop thief,” and ſeeing 


a lad running, he laid hold of him, but he got 
from him: however, he took his wig, and a piece 


of iron. The next day he took Brads, the evidence, 


and March, and carried them to his room, and 


took a pen- knife out of his pocket, who thereupon 
fell a crying, and begged he would let him go to 
his father, who would give him twenty guineas : 
that he was out of kis ſenſes, and the devil was 
inhim when he did it. Brads {aid he was a neigh- 
bour's child, and intreated him to ſpeak to the juſ- 


tice to get him admitted an evidence, which was 
done accordingly: then taking Brads with him, 


they and Berry went in purſuit of Newman, and 
having found him, they brought him back to March, 
who on ſeeing them, fell a crying: but Newman 


faid, * You whining ſon of a bitch, what do you 


ce cry for? confeſs and be hanged ; you can do no 
«more at laſt.” 
The plaufibility of the evidence induced the jury 
to bring them in both guilty, Death. | 
HhHoth theſe unhappy young men were nn 
executed. 


In September ſeſſions following, Bury proſecut- 
ted one William 3 for N a black gelding, 


* 


5 value 
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value 51. belonging to Mr. Stephen dns of 
Enfield, who was inn and eren alſo at 


| Tyburn for the fact. 


Mac Donald and Berry, 8 laſt valid at that 
time a dealer in horſes, as a pretence of an honeſt 
way of livelihood, beſides what he got by rewards 
for taking of robbers, or more properly pretended - 
robbers, fixed upon a ſcheme, (as they had the life 
of the ſaid Tyler in their hands, he having to 
their knowledge committed a robbery which would 
have ſubjected him on conviction to be tranſported) 
to let Tyler go and ſteal horſes, and bring them to 
Berry's ſtables, where they were kept for ſome 
time, and then ſold ; in which way of trafic they 
did not go on long: for the third horſe Tyler ſtole 
was Mr, Martyn's of Enfield, which Berry hearing 
that ſach an horſe in his table was ſtolen from 
ſuch a cloſe belonging to Mr. Martyn, and that it 
was his horſe, conſulted with his friend, Mac 
Donald, how to proceed for his own ſafety : they 
ſoon fixed on the ſcheme, took up Tyler, carried 
him before a juſtice, on ſuſpicion of ſtealing two 
horſes, (one only having been lold) and he was com- 


- mitted: and Berry and Mac Donald, to ſhew 


their own honeſty, advertiſed the two horſes, with 


their marks; and Tyler was executed at Tyburn for 


this fact. 

Berry, Mac Donald, Re and Salmon, laid 
another ſcheme on one Daniel, a man with one 
eye bnly, who was to be robbed, or by the aſſiſtance 


; of one Blee, was to be perſuaded to rob them : bat he 


not appearing at the place appointed, that dropped: 
however, ſays Berry, D—n me, I have got in my 


head a dead mill to jump in for 401. to bear charges 
till ſomething better offers: - the {ſcheme was as 


follows: 


The victim intended was Chriſtopher Woodland: 
Gahagan, alias Egan, was to take the lower part 
— 5 P 2 
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of perry 8 houſe, on Saffron Hill, which he did. and 


ſome goods were to be borrowed of Mrs. Jones, 


the Broker ; Thomas Blee was to engage Woodland 


to aſſiſt him breaking open the houle, and taking 
the goods; Woodland was to be ſeized, and Blee 


to make his eſcape. 


Blee and Woodland went cpether'; Blee took 


off the Padlock, which he had been concerned 


in putting on, and brought out the things in a bag, 
left there on purpoſe, and gave them to Wood- 
land to carry off; it was concerted that the goods 
ſhould be carried to Mrs. Jones's, from whence 


they came, which they did that night, and after 


bargaining for them, ſhe gave them a ſhilling in 
part, and they were to call the next = for the 


reſt. 
This ſcheme was purſued in every betete and 


Woodland was ſeized the next day and brought to 
his trial, and indicted for breaking open the dwel- 


ling houſe of James Gahagan, alias Egan, and 


ſtealing therefrom three linen ſhirts, value 4s. one pair, 
of blankets, value 38. one linen counterpane, two 
ſmoothing- jrons, four candleſticks, four plates, and a 


pair of metal ſhoe-buckles. 
The proſecutor [wore that while he was from home 


the padlock was taken off and the things ſtole, 
and that when Woodland was taken up and carried 
before Juſtice St. Lawrence, he examined Wood- 
land's pocket, and found the buckles wrapt up in 


his apron, 


Mary Jones fore; that the 8 and ano- 
ther perſon came to her houſe and aſked her to 


buy ſome things; but as it was late ſſie would not 
look at them; that they were left with her, and the 


next day they came for the money: ſhe via them 
go to ſome place and ſtay a little: that they ac- 


cordingly. went to a e in Long acre, . 
0 
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ſhe followed them ; ſhe ſtopt the priſoner, but the 
other ran away: that the priſoner ſaid he brought 
the goods from Saffron-Hill; that a fellow broke 
open the door, and that he went in and put the 
things in a bag and brought them away: that ſhe 
Tent to Saffron-Hill and the proſecutor came, and 
they took the priſoner before Juſtice St. Lawrence, 
who committed him. 2 

The priſoner acknowledged the whole, ſaid it was 
the firſt offence, and that he did it for want. Guilty 
of Felony only. e | 

As Woodland was only ſentenced for tranſporta- 
tion, theſe villains loſt the reward, which ſo enraged 
them that they, ſwore ſomebody ſhould pay for it. 

Blee was ordered to look out ſharp, and Mrs. 
Jones and Berry were to be proſecutors in their next 
adventure, Their reſolution proved fatal to poor 
Joſhua Kidden, who the very next ſeſſions was con- 
victed for aſſaulting Mary Jones on the highway, 
and robbing her of a guinea in gold, and four ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence in {ilver. Jones was the proſe- 
cutor, Berry was evidence, and Blee was the per- 
ſon that enticed Kidden to be at the appointed 
place, and they ſwore fo poſitively that the jury 
brought in their verdict, Guilty, Death. gn. 
The next wicked ſcheme was, that Blee ſhould. 
look out for more people to make a prey of; and 
he ſoon pitched upon two young lads whom he 
coaxed to the Ship at Deptford: Salmon was to come 
in as if accidentally, and go away juſt before them: 
they were to follow, and when they came up with 
him, ſays Kelly, one of theſe lads, ** there is the old 
„ Breeches-maker, he is ſulky, let us Scamp him :” 
* Oh,” ſays Kelly, © what have you got there?” on 
that Salmon gave Blee a pair of breeches, which 
were tied up in a hankerchief, and he gave them 
to Kelly: ſays Blee to Kelly, What money have 


you got? ſays Salmon, . Gentlemen, what money 


have 
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I Have got is in my waiſtcvat pocket, in a tobacco- 


t hox: Kelly, according to private inſtructions, took 
the tobacco. box, and a clafp knife and fork ; and 
away they went to Kent-ſtreet, and lay there alt 
night, at a houſe where Blee, by Berry's order,. 
paid the lads money to come there again: the next 
morning Blee and the lads went to the Black 


Spread-Eagle, where Blee told them he would get 


fomething for their breakfaſt. Blee went away to 
the White Bear, where Berry, Salmon, and Egan, 


were ſitting on a bench at the door: he told them 


that all was ready; and accordingly Egan, as if 
accidentally, wetit into the Black Spread- Eagle, and 
ſat down: ſays Blee to Kelly and Ellis, that man is 
« a breeches-maker, and will buy the breeches :” 
on Egan being aſked the queſtion, he anſwered, 
Yes; and he paid a ſhilling in earneſt, and was to 
leave the breetbes till he brought the whole ſum : 


Egan called for tobacco, and ſeemed concerned at 


having loſt his tobacco- box; on which Blee made. 


A motion for ſelling theirs ; and Kelly ſold it. 


Away went Egan, and Blee kept the lads at ſkit- 


Hes till Egan, Berry and Salmon were all ready ; — 
then Blee faid, © I will go and get ſhaved,” and 


went out: directly after in came Mac Donald, 


and laid held of Kelly, and told one Cornack, a 
drummer, that was there, that he was an officer, 
and had a warrant againſt Kelly and Ellis, for a 


on the Deptford- road; on which Cornack 


' z#ffifted in tying them together: © Now,” ſays 
Nac Donald to Cornack, „go down to the Ele- 


wr and Caſtle, and you will ſee two men, one 
a light furtout coat, and the other in bis own 


{ * curletf hair; I will pay you for your trouble.” 
Corhack went, and Salmon came with him, telling 
Him by the way, that he had been robbed of a pair 
a breeches, A were rilafleed + S. 4. on the right 
* 
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the water- ſide, in order to convey him to Gr ẽ,j,j iich; 
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pocket; and an handkerchief with an oilet hole af 


cach corner. When they came in the bundle lay 


on the table, and Egan was fitting in the box: Kelly 
was fearched, and a knife, a ſhilling, and a filver- 
pocket peice were found in his Pocket, which 82. 
mon owned. | 
The lads were carried to Greenwich, * all the 
way thither Mac Donald deſired the boys to confeſa, 
and he would ſave them from hanging, but if not, 
nothing could fave them. They ſtopt at Deptford 
to make the landlady recolledt the faces of the pri- 
ſoners and Salmon. When they came before a Juſs: 
tice of the Peace, he wanted Mac Donald to be bound 
over to. proſecute, but he made an excuſe, ſaying 
he could not be at the aflwzes, : on account of an 
eſtate of his: on which Cornack, the dtummer, was. 
bound over, and Egan, Salmon, and che lads: 
were committed.to Maidftone-Goal. | |; 
"Juſt before the aſſizes, about four: days ys, Mr jtech 
Cox, the Chief Conſtable: of the Lower Half. hun-. 


dred of Black heath, having information of the roh- 


bery, and that only two of the three were taken, and 
that Thomas Blee, the accomplice, kept company 


with. Mac Donald, though he, Mac Danald, took! 
the others, was reſolved to take him, and according 


Iy did, in Newgate. Street. Mr. Cox took him to 


Blee ſeemed inclinable to inform Mr. Cox of che whole; 
of the villainy, concerning the robbery of the Breeches«: 
maker, but Mr. Cox would not permit him till he 
came before Mr. Juſtice Bell: there he: mae in- 
formation, and ſigned it. 

Om this Mr. Cox obtained e warrants againſt. 
Mac Donald, Berry, Salmon, and Egan. Ble 
went to Maidſtone in cuſtody of Mr. Cox, 


but no perſon kffew it. They went into court 


and heard Mac- Donald, Salmon, and Egan given 
their 
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their ide againſt Ellis and Kelly. As they 
came out of court Mr. Cox ſecured — and they 


were all committed, tried at the Old Bailey, and 
convicted of the facts charged in the indictment; 
but whether the facts charged were within the ſta- 


tutes of the 4th and gth of Philip and Mary, or the 


34 and 4th of William and Mary, the jury knew not; 


and therefore prayed the aſſiſtance of the court, 


ſo that it was made ſpecial. i 
| The ſpecial verdict which the j jury gave upon the 


trial of Mac- Donald, Berry, Gahagan, and Salmon, 
was. afterwards argued by council before the Twelve 
Judges, at Sarjeant's Inn Hall in Chancery-Lane. 
Their lordſhips gave it as their opinion, that the 
facts charged were not within the ſtatutes of the 4th 


and 5th of Philip and Mary, and the 3d and 4th 


of William and Mary ; an order was given, that they 
ſhould be indicted for a conſpiracy, in which the 
facts with which the priſoners were charged, might 


de more clearly explained, and they to receive ſuch 
puniſhment, as e be of ms inflicted on * ny 


the law. 


"Accordingly they were again monies. at the Old. 
„upon an indictment for combining and con- 
ſpiring together, that one Thomas Blee ſhould pro- 
cure two perſons, namely, Peter Kelly and John 
Ellis, to go to. Deptford, in Kent, and take divers. 
and money from the perſon of the ſaid Sal- 

mon, on the King's highway, who ſhould be wait- 
ing there for that purpoſe; with intent that they 
ſhould cauſe the ſaid two perſons to be apprehended 
and convicted for robbing him, the ſaid Salmon, 


on the King's highway, and ſo unjuſtly and wick- 


edly procure to themſelves the rewards mentioned 
in the act of parliament, proclamation, and other 


parochial rewards, for the 2 11066 WS of * 
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T homas Blee was the principal evidence againſt 


the priſoners, as he was upon the former trial; and 


as the evidence he gave upon both was to the ame 


purpoſe, the particulars of which are alread; re- 


lated, excepting that Berry told him, that when he, 
Kelly and Ellis, robbed Salmon, he, Berry, lay 
bebind the four mile ſtone, and ſaw the robbery com- 
mitted, 

The priſoners having nothing material to ſay in 
their defence, the jury found them guilty. : 

The court then proceeded to pronounce ſentence 2 
To be impriſoned in Newgate for the term of ſe- 


ven years; and in that time to be each of them ſet 


in the pillory twice, in manner following; Mac- 
Donald and Berry in Holborn, near Hatton-Garden, - 


Egan and Salmon in the middle of Smithfield : af: 
terwards Mac Donald and Berry at the end of 


King: Street, Cheapſide, and Egan and Salmon again 
in Fleet-Street, near Fetter-Lane end; and at the 
end of that time to find ſureties for their good be- 
haviour for three years, and to pay a fine of one 
mark each. | 
Purſuant to their 1 Mac- Donald and Berry 


ſtood in the pillory in Holborn, near Hatton- 


Garden, and were ſo ſeverely handled by the po- 
pulace, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
one of the ſheriffs and the keeper of Newgate, who 
ſtood in a balcony jult by, prevented their being 
utterly deſtroyed; and ſo great was the mob, that 
the peace officers found it impoſſible to protect the 


priſoners from their fury. 


Egan and Salmon ſtood in the pillory in the 


middleof Smithfield-Rounds ; they were inſtantaneouſ- 
ly attacked with potatoes, turneps, cabbage-talks, 


ſtones, &c. that Egan was ſtruck dead in leſs than 
half an hour, and Salmon was ſo dangerouſly wound» 
ed that it was thought impoſſible for him to recover. 


Thus, though the law could not find a puniſhment 
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adequate to the horrid nature of theit crimes, yet 
they met with their deſerts from the rage of the 
people. 1 0 | 
Salmon, Berry, and Mac-Donald, all died in in 
Newgate. 5 


FEM 
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A Narrative of he remarkable M * commit- 


ted by EUGENE AR AM, on the Body Da- 


niel Clarke, 7ourteen Years before it was diſ- 


covered; together with bis Defence, and Con- 
viction. | 


N the year 1759, a man digging f for ineſtone 
I near a place called St. Robert's Cave, in the pa- 


riſh of Knareſborough, in the county of York, found 
the bones of an human body, Wondering how this 
ſhould come to paſs, and why a body ſhould be 
buried in ſuch a lonely place, he began to ſuſpect 
that fomebody had been murdered and ſecretly bu- 
ried there, the better to conceal it from the know- 


ledge of the public. On his return to Knareſbo- 


rough, he diſcovered this matter to ſeveral people, 


. which made it the topic of common converſation. 


Various conjectures enſued: however, one perſon 
ſaid that he remembered that about fifteen years 
before, one Daniel Clarke abſenting himſelf all of 


a ſudden, and never had been heard of again. On 
his mentioning this affair, ſome of the people re- 
collected that they had heard a woman in town de- 


clare that ſhe had it in her power to hang her huſ- 
band {who had been abſent from her ſeveral years) 
and fome others in that * 8 


e, ond frond 
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They began to recollect alſo that Daniel Clarke 
frequently bought upon credit, and often borrowed 
among his friends, a large quantity of ſilver plate, 
| Jewels, watches, rings, &c. -** Ay,” ſays one, 1 

& ſold a filyer tankard to him,” another a {alver, 
another a pepper. box, &c. pretending that a mer- 
chant of London bad ſent him an order to buy as 
much filver plate as he could for exportation : 
and Clarke being well known, they gave him any 
credit he deſired; as he was punQual in his pay- 
ments always till his ſudden diſappearance in Fe- 
bruary, 1 744—5 That they then imagined he was 
gone off with the effects, and gone a voyage. lome- 
where abroad. 

Theſe circumſtances duly conſidered, made chem 
ſearch farther, and take up the woman: in conſe- 
quence of which Richard Houſeman, Eugene Aram, 
and Henry Terry were apprehended, being the 1 
people ech with Clarke. 

Indi&ments were prepared againſt them for mur- 
der, and Richard Houſeman was brought to the har 
at the aſſizes held at York, Auguſt 2, 1759, and tried; 
but there not being ſufficient evidence to convict him, 
he was acquitted ; and as there appeared ſomethiag 
remarkable in his behaviour, and ſomething that lay 
on his mind which - he wanted to. divulge to the 
court, he was, though a principal, admitted as an 
evidence on behalf of the crown, and was examinef] 
as ſuch on the trial of Aram. 

The court aſked him if he knew Daniel Clarke, 
how long fince he was acquaintgd with him, and how 
became by his death. Houſeman faid he knew him 
well, and had been acquainted with him for ſome 
years before his FR uh which happened in the be- 


ginning of the year 1745. The court aſked him in 
what manner Clarke came by his death; if he did 

not believe he was murdered, ang by Eugene Aram. 

Q2 Houſeman 


— 
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Houſeman was ſtaggered at theſe queſtions, and 
after great confuſion ſaid, that as he was under the 
obligation of a ſacred oath to divulge the truth, he 
Won no longer burthen his lende with the con- 
cealment of facts which ought long ago to have been 
made known, and to have been "puniſhed. with the 
utmoſt rigor of the law. That it was true in accu- 
ſing Aram he could not entirely quit hinfelf : but as 
it appeared to him that Divine Providence had inter- 


poſed, and that the whole account of this murder 


muſt be brought to light, though buried fourteen 


years in oblivion, he could not, nor would he ſcreen 
the criminal any longer from the pending ſtroke of 


Juſtice. 
Hie then opened the leren of his heart, and ac- 
knowledged he remembered well the time, manner, 
and occafion of Clarke's death; that it happened be- 
tween the 7th and 8th of February 1744—5. He 
then proceeded in the following manner: 

After paſſing above two hours to and fro between 
their ſeveral houſes in conſulting by what ways and 


means to diſpoſe of various goods which Clarke had 


in poſſeſſion, and to ſettle ſome account relating 


thereto, Eugene Aram propoſed firft to Clarke, and 


then to him (Houſeman) to take a walk out of town. 


Accordingly it was agreed to, and they walked into a 
field at a Tmall diſtance from the town, where there is 
a cave, particularly well known in the neighbourhood 
of Knareſborough by the name of St. Robert's cave : 
that when they came into the ſaid field Aram and 
Clarke went over the hedge towards the cave, and 
being come within ſix or ſeven yards of it, he ſaw 
Aram ſtrike Clarke ſeveral times; and at Laſt law him 
fall, but never ſaw him afterwards. 


That be (Houſeman) ſaw no inſtrument or weapon | 


in Aram's hand, but could not ſwear poſitively to it 
as it was In the night- time ; that he did not interpoſe 
or any way hinder his (Aram s) committing this mur- 

der, 


. 
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der, nor did he make any alarm in the neighbours 
hood. That his only reaſon for not diſcovering this 
murder before was Aram's threatening his HE 

Houſeman having given his evidence of this dark 


| affair, Aram deſired liberty of the court to aſk him 


ſome queſtions, which was allowed him. 
Firſt - How could he ſo poſitively ſwear that he 
ſaw him (Aram) ſtrike Clarke, when he had owned 


that it was done in the night, in the depth of winter, 


in the month of February, when every body knows 


_— nights are very dark, 


Second——At what diſtance was he 1525 him when | 


he ſaw him ſtrike Clarke ? 


Third—Why did not he ( Houſeman) o over the 


hedge with him and Clarke into the field, as they 


came out together, and had no buſineſs to talk of but 
what concerned them all? | 
To the firſ.— Houſeman faid, that chongh it was 


done in the night, yet the moon was then up, and 


though by the interpoſition of the clouds ſhe did not 
give much light, yet it was light enough to diſtinguiſh 
objects at a {mall diſtance, though not very diſtinctly, 
and he could ſee by the motion of his hand, that he 
was ſtriking Clarke, though he could not perevive the 
weapon with which he ſtruck him. 
Jo the ſecond That to the beſt of his judge 
and recollection, he believes that Aram and Clarke 
were about ten or a dozen yards on the other ſide of 
the hedge when he ſaw him ſtrike Clarke. And 

To the third—To give a direct anſwer to that 
queſtion might affect him (Houſeman) much. To 


ſay he never knew what Aram's deſign was, and that 


he ſtaid behind on purpoſe to give him an opportunity 
to effect what he was about, would have been to con- 


feſs himſelf an acceſſary. Therefore he hoped the 


court would not oblige him to anſwer a queſtion, the 
anſwer to which might imply an accuſation of him- 
ſelf, and have @ tendency to bring his own life into 

| danger. . 
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danger. The court, who plaiply ſaw through what 


Houſeman meant, freed him from the embarrafſment 
ving him the liberty not to anſwer it, if he fore- 


| ſaw that by it he ſhould be forced to accuſe himſelf, 


which the law obliges no man to do. 

Many witneſſes were examined, particularly tlie 
man that while digging for limeſtone found the {kele- 
ton: fome proved Clarke's way of living, his buying 
plate, jewels, watches, rings, &c. of buying various 
articles of him, his great credit, and his abſenting 
himſelf all of a fudden ; which corroborated with 
what Houſeman had depoſed. 

Aram was defired by the court to produce his evi- 


dences; but he for anſwer faid, that all the people 


which could be of uſe to him were dead, or difperſed 


about the kingdom that he knew not where to find 


them. 
Being called upon to make his defence, he ſaid he 
ed the court would accept of his exculpation in 
writing, which he had drawn up for that purpoſe. 


That the confufion and terror of his mind was fo 


great, and ſo powerfully wrought on his ſpirits upon 
that awful occafion, that he was afraid he ſhould not 


be able to ſpeak properly and methodically; therefore 


had prepared his defence, which he preſumed was 
not contrary to law, or the eſtabliſhed rules of the 


| court. 


Fhe court indulged him, And he rend the following 


defence : 5 


oy My I Lond. 

tt I know not whether it is right, or through fome 

* indulgence of your lordfhip, that F am allowed the 
« liberty at this bar, and at this time, to attempt a 
« defetice ; incapable and uninſtructed as I am to 
20 ſpeak. Since, while I ſee ſo many eyes upon 
© me, ſo numerous and awful a concourſe, fx ed with 
- attention and filled wal 1 know not what expeRt- 
2 66 © aucy, 
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t © arioy, 1 labour not with guilt, my „lord, but with 
perplexity. For having never ſeen a court but this, 
c being Ghei unacquainted with law, the cuſtoms of 
« the ar, and all judiciary proceedings, I fear I ſhall 
« be ſo little cxpdtle of ſpeaking with propriety in 


* this place, that it exceeds my Hope, if I hal be 


e able to ſpeak at all. | 

„ have heard, my lord, the indictment read, 
et wherein I find my felt charged with the higheſt 
„crime: with an enormity I am altogether inca- 


6 „ pable of; a fact, to the commiſſion of which there 


goes far more inſenfibility of heart, more profli- 
*© gacy of morals, than ever fell to my lot. And 


© nothing poſlibly could have admitted a preſump- 


tion of this nature, but a depravity, not inferior to 
that imputed to me. However, as I ſtand indicteèd 
*« at your lordſhip's bar, and have heard what is 
called evidence induced in ſupport of ſuch a charge, 
© I very humbly ſollicit your lordſhip's 1 and 
beg the hearing of this reſpectable audience, while 


4 J, fingle and unſkilful, deſtitute of friends, and 


& « unaſfi ed by council, fay ſomething perhaps like 
argument, in my defence. I ſhall conſume but 


| te little of your lordſhip's time; | what 1 have 


& to ſay will be ſhort, and this brevity, probably, 
& will be the beſt part of it; however, it is offered 


* with all poſſible regard, and the greateſt ſubmiſ- 
* fion to your lordlhip's conſideration, and that of 


ic this honourable court. 
cc Firſt, my lord, the whole tenor "of my con- 
ec duct in life coitradis every particular of this 


indictment. Yet had I never ſaid this, did not 
my preſent circumſtances extort it from me, and 
© ſeern to make it neceſſary, Permit me here, my 
lord, to call upon malignity itſelf, ſo long and cru- 

_ *elly buſied in this prof 

af immorality, of which prejudice was not the 
author. No, my lord, I concerted not ſchemes of 


ecution, to charge upon me 


& fraud, 


* 


et At 
— On 


e 
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te fraud, projected no violence, injured no man's 
& perſpn or property: my days were honeſtly labo- 
* conceive, my notice of this, eſpecially at this 
time, will not be thought impertinent, or unſeaſo- 
6 nable ; ; but, at leaſt, deſerving ſome attention : be« 
et cauſe, my lord, that any perſon, after a tempe- 
ic rate uſe of life, a ſeries. of thinking and acting 
regularly, and without one ſingle deviation from 
4 ſobriety, ſhould plunge into the very depth of 
« profligacy, precipitately, and at once, is altogether 


* improbable and unprecedented, and abſolutely i in- 


e conſiſtent with the courſe of things. Mankind 1s 
& never corrupted at once; villainy is always pros 
* greſſive, and declines from right, ſtep after ſtep, 


« till every regard of probity is loſt, and every 


* ſenſe of all moral obligation totally periſhes, | 

Again, my lord, a ſuſpicion of this kind, which 
e nothing but malevolence could entertain, and i ig- 
* norance propagate, is violently oppoſed by my very 
cc ſituation at that time, with reſpect to health; for, 
& but a little ſpace before I had been confined to my 


et bed, and ſuffered under a very long and ſevere 


« diſorder, and was not able, for half a year toge- 
& ther, ſo much as to walk. The diſtemper left me 
e indeed, yet ſlowly and in part; but ſo macerated, 
19 enfeebled, that I was reduced to crutches; and 
1 fofar from being well about the time I am charged 
« with this fact, that I never to this day perfectly 
{© recovered. Could then a perſon in this condition 
© take any thing into his head ſo unlikely, ſo extra- 
„ yagant ? I, paſt the vigour of my age, feeble and 
1 valetudinary, with no inducement to engage, no 
& ability to accompliſh, no weapon wherewith to 
« perpetrate ſuch a fact; without intereſt, without 
power. without motive, "without 1 means. 
c Beſides, it muſt needs occur to every one, that 
'« an action of this atrocious nature is never heard of 
but 


, +. 1 
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Bs Fog my nights intenſely ſtudious. And I hum 
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" but, when its ſprings are laid open, it appears 
« that it was to ſupport ſome indolence, or ſupply | 
„ ſome luxury, to ſatisfy ſome avarice, or oblige 
c ſome malice; to prevent ſome real, or ſome ima- 
« ginary want: yet I lay not under the influence 
of any one of theſe. Surely, my lord, I may, con- 
* fiſtent with both truth and modeſty, affirm thus 
* much; and none who have any veracity, and knew 
© me, will ever queſtion this. 

In the ſecond place, the diſappearance of Clark is 
te ſuggeſted as an argument of his being dead; but 
e the uncertainty of ſuch an inference from that, and 
e the fallibility of all concluhons of ſuch a ſort, 
« from ſuch a circumſtance, are too obvious, and 
4 too notorious, to require inſtances : yet, ſuperſe- 
ding many, permit me to produce a. very recent 
ce one, and that afforded by this caſtle. | 

In June, 1757, William Thompſon, for all the 
* vigilance of this place, in open day-light, and 
double ironed, made his eſcape ; and, notwith- 
“ ſtanding an immediate enquiry ſet on foot, the 
« ſtricteſt ſearch, and all advertiſement, was never 
«* ſeen or heard of ſince. If then Thompſon got 
off unſeen, through all theſe difficulties, how very 
% eaſy was it for Clark, when none of them oppoled 
* him ? but what would be thought of a proſecution 
* commenced againft any one ſeen laſt with Thomp- 
IT ſon. n 

« Permit me, next, my lord, to obſerve a little 
upon the bones which have been diſcovered, It 
* is ſaid, which perhaps is ſaying very far, that 
te theſe are the ſkeleton of a man. It is poſſible i in- 
* deed it may: but is there any certain known cri- 
ci terion, which inconteſtibly diſtinguiſhes the ſex in 
human bones? let it be conſidered, my lord, whe- 


 * ther the aſcertaining of this point ought not to 


<« precede any . to an them. 
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The place of their depoſitum too elaims 2 
* more attention than is commonly beſtowed uport 
* it: for, of all places in the world, none could 
% have mentioned any one, ne there was 
„ p1eater certainty of finding human bones than a 
* heritage : except he ſhould point out a church- 

* yard: hermitages, in time paſt, being not only 

* places of religi ous retirement, but of burial too. 
« And it has ſcarce or never been heard of, but 
ti that every cell now known, contains, or contained 


* theſe relicts of humanity z ſome mutilated, and 


« ſome entire. I do not inform, but give me. leave 
* to remind your lordſhip, that here ſat ſolita 


„ ſanGtity, and here the hermit, or the anchoreſs, 


« hoped that repoſe for their bones, when dead, 
* they here enjoyed when living. 
4e All this while, my lord, I am ſenſible this is 


known to your lordſhip, and many in this court, 


& better than I. But it ſeems neceſſary, to my caſe 
e that others, who have not at all, perhaps, ad- 
« yerted to things of this nature, and may have 
concern in my trial, ſhould be made acquainted 
*« with it. Suffer me then, my lord, to produce a 
« few of many evidences, that theſe cells were uſed 
* 26 repoſitories of the dead, and to enumerate a 
« few, in which human bones have been found, 
« as it happened in this in queſtion; leſt, to ſome, 
that accident might ſeem extraordinary, and, con- 
* fequently, occaſion prejudice. | 
61. The bones, as was ſuppoſed, of the Saxon 
& St. Dubritius, were diſcovered buried in his cell 
at Guy's cliff near Warwick, as appears from the 
6 authority of Sir Willam Dugdale. 
* 2. The bones, thought to be thoſe of the an- 
bs choreſs Roſia, were bac lately diſcovered in a cell 
is at Royflon, entire, fair, and undecayed, though 


6 they muſt have lain interred for ſeveral centuries, 


® ag s Proyed by Dr. Cioly. 
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But our own country, nay, almoſt this neigh- 

" As. wr ſupplies another inſtance: for in Janu- 
* ary, 1747, was found, by Mr. Stovin, accompa- 


nied by a reverend gentleman, the bones in part, 


<« of ſome recluſe, in the cell at Lindholm, near 
„ Hatfield. They were believed to be thoſe of 
William of Lindholm, a hermit, who had long 
© made this cave his habitation. | 

* 4. In February, 1744, part of Wooburn- Abbey 
* being pulled down, a large portion of a corpſe 
appeared, even with the fleſh on, and which bore 
cutting with a knife; though it is certain this 
© had lain above 200 years, and how much longer 
« is doubtful ; for this abbey was founded in 1145, 
„and diſſolved in 1 338 or g. 
* © What would have been ſaid, what believed, 
„if this had been an aceident to the bones in 
« queſtion? | 

« Farther, my lord, it is not yet out of living 
© memory, that a little diſtance from Knareſborough, 
4 in a field, part of the manor of the worthy and 


© patriot baronet, who does that borough the m__ | 


* nour to repreſent it in parliament, were found, 


« digging for gravel, not one human ſkeleton — 


<« but five or fix depoſited ide by ſide, with each 
* an urn placed at its head, as your lordſhip knows 
% was uſual in antient interments, 

& About the ſame time, and in another field, 
5 almoſt cloſe to this borough, was diſcovered alſo, 
« in ſearching for gravel, another humuan {keleton ; 
but the piety of the. ſame worthy gentleman order- 


ed both pits ta be filled up again, commenda- 


* bly unwilling to diſturb the dead. 
* Is the invention of theſe bones 1 then, 
* or induſtriouſly concealed, that the diſcovery of 
* thoſe in queſtion may appear the more ſingular 
& and e whereas, in fact, there is 
14 Ra 7 a ner 
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Thing extraodinary in it. My lord, almoſt every 
place conceals ſuch remains. In fields, in hills, 
in highway ſides, in commons, lie frequent and 
__* unſuſpected bones. And our preient allotments 
„for reſt for the departed, is but of ſome centuries. 
* Another particular ſeems not to claim a little 
* of your lordſhip's notice, and that of the gentle- 
men of the jury; which is, that perhaps no exam- 
* ple occur, of more than one ſkeleton being found 
e in one cell: and in the cell in queſtion was found 
but one; agreeable, in this, to the peculiarity of 
every other known cell in Britain. Not the in- 
« vention of one ſkeleton, but of two, would have 
« appeared ſuſpicious and uncommon.-— 
But it ſeems another ſkeleton has been diſco- 
, vered by ſome labourer, which was full as con- 
« fidently averred to be Clark's as this My lord, 
« muſt ſome of the living, if it promotes ſome in- 
s tereſt, be made anſwerable for all the bones that 
* earth has concealed, and chance expoſed? and might 
„not a place where bones lay, be mentioned by a 
<< perfon by chance, as well as found by a labourer 
% by chance? or, is it more criminal accidentally 
te to name where bones lie, than eee to find 
4 where they lie? 55 - 
Here too is a human ſkull. wroduced, which 
4 js fractured; but was this the cauſe, or was it the 
3 conſequence of death ; was it owing to violence, 
«or was it the effect of natural decay ? if it was 
4% violence, was that violence before or after death! 
My lord, in May, 1732, the remains of William, 
*« lord archbiſhop of this provicce, were taken up, 
&* by permiſſion, in this cathedral, and the bones 
<« of the ſkull were found broken; yet certainly nge 
„died by no violence offered to him alive, that 
„ could occaſion that fracture there. 
Let it be confifered, my lord, that, upon the 
4 diffolution of religious boules, and the commence- 
men 
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© ment of the reformation, the ravages of theſe 
times both affected the living and the dead. In 


5-ſearch after imaginary treaſures, coffins were broken 


<< up, graves and vaults dug open, monuments ran- 
© ſacked, and ſhrines demoliſhed; and it did, about 
the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth; 
J entreat your lordſhip ſuffer not the violences, 
the depredations, and the iniquities of thoſe * 
to be imputed to this. | 
Moreover, what gentleman here is ignorant 
* that Knareſborough had a caſtle ; which, th 

„ now a ruin, was once conſiderable both for its 
* ſtrength and garriſon. All know it was vigorouſly 
beſieged by the arms of the parliament : at which 


* ſiege, in allies, conflicts, flights, purſuits, many 


« fell in all the places round it; and where they 


fell were buried; for every place, my lord, is bu- 


rial earth in war; and many, queſtionleſs, of 
* theſe, reſt yet anknown, whoſe bones futurity 
« ſhall diſcover. 

J hope, with all imaginable ſubmiſhon, that what 
has been ſaid will not be thought impertinent to 
this indictment; and that it will be far from the 
* wiſdom, the learning, and the integrity of this 
place, to impute to the living what zeal in its 
(fury may have done; what nature may have tak- 
. Lan off, and piety interred ; or what war alone 

may have deſtroyed, alone depoſited, 

As to the circumſtances that have been raked 
together, 1 have nothing to obſerve; but that all 
* circumſtances whatſoever are precarious, and have 
been but too frequently found lamentably fallible; 
even the ſtrongeſt have failed. They may riſe to the 
« utmoſt degree of probability, yet they are butproba- 
« bility ſtill, Why need I name to your lordſhip the 
* two Harriſons recorded by Dr. Howel, who both ſuf+ 
4 * A becauſe af the ſaddendiſap- 
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“ pearance of their lodger, who was in credit, had 

* contracted debts, borrowed money, and went off 
* unfeen, and returned a great many years after 
their execution. Why name the intricate affair 
* of Jacques du Moulin, under king Charles II. 
& —— by a gentleman who was couneil for the 
* crown: and why the unhappy Coleman, who ſuf- 


- &* fered innocent, though convicted upon poſitive 


* evidence, and whole children periſhed for want, 
*« becauſe the world uncharitably believed the father 


« guilty, Why mention the perjury of Smith, in- | 


© eautiouſly admitted king's evidence; who, to ſcreen 
« himſelf, equally accuſed Faircloth and- Loveday 
«© of the murder of Dunn; the firſt of whom, in 
1749, was executed at Wincheſter ; and Loveday 
© was about to ſuffer at Reading, had not Smith 
* been proved perjured, to the ſatisfaction of the 
court, by the ſurgeon of the Goſport hoſpital. 
Now, my lord, having endeavoured to ſhew 
« that the whole of this proceſs is altogether re- 
„ pugnant to every part of my life; that it is in- 
conſiſtent with my condition of health about that 
« time; that no rational inference can be drawn, 
* that a perſon is dead who ſuddenly diſappears; 
* that hermitages were the conſtant repoſitories of 
* the bones of the recluſe; that the revolutions in re- 
« ligion, or the fortune of war, has mangled, or bu- 
© ried the dead; the concluſion remains perhaps, 
&« no leſs reaſonably than impatiently wiſhed for. I, 
&« at!laſt, after a year's confinement, equal to either 
« fortune, put myſelf upon the candor, the juſtice, 
% and the humanity of your lordſhip, and upon 
* yours, my neee gentlemen of the jury. 


The judge ſummed up the evidence, and the jury, 
to the ſatisfaction of _ court, ah in their ver- 


e Death. n 


1 ( 123) 
After this conviction a miniſter; was aps: 
pointed to attend him, and to reaſon, with him on 


the heinouſneſs of the crime of committing mur- 


der, in order to bring him to a confeſſion of his 
guilt. - 10 f 


Aram ſeemed attentive to theſe admonitions, and 


faithfully promiſed to diſburthen his conſcience, 
and to make his peace with God: and as ſoon 


as the miniſter was gone, and he was alone in hip. 
cell, he conſidered very ſeriouſly of his approach 
ing fate. Nothing affected him ſo much as the. 


ſhame and diſgrace of being publicly expoſed on. 
a ladder as a ſpectacle to the whole world. His 
thoughts crowding upon him, grew inſupportable, . 


ſo that in a fit of deſpair, he came to the deſperate. 
reſolution of deſtroying himſelf before the fatal 


hour appointed for his execution came: but, not 
to leave his friends in ignorance of the motives that 
induced him to lay violent hands on himſelf, and 
be his own executioner, he wrote the following 
letter to an intimate acquaintance. x 

- 


«© My dear friend, 


1 


© Before this reaches you I ſhall be no more a. 


living man in this world, though at preſent - in 
perfect bodily health; but who can deſcribe the 
© horrors of mind which I ſuffer at this inſtant ?. 
Cc guilt ! the guilt of bload-ſhed without any pro- 
* yocation, without any cauſe, but that of filthy lus , 
* cre, pierces my conſcience with wounds that give 
* the moſt poignant pains ! tis true, the conſciouſ- 
e neſs of my horrid guilt has given me frequent 
* interruptions in the midſt of my buſineſs or plea- 

* ſares; but ſtill I have found means to ſtifle its 

* clamors, and contrived a momentary remedy far 
© the diſturbance it gave me, by applying to the. 


bottle or the bowl, or diverkons, er company, 
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„ er buſineſs; ſometimes one, and ſometimes the 
other, as opportunity offered: but now all theſe, 
* and all other amuſements, are at an end, and I 
„am left forlorn, helpleſs, and deſtitute of every 
< comfort: for I have nothing now in view, but 
the certain deſtruction both of my ſoul and bo- 
5 dy. My conſcience will now no longer ſuffer 
< itfelf to be hoodwinked or browbeat ; it has now 

« cot the maſtery; it is my accuſer, judge, and 
% a e e e and the ſentence it pronounce 

ainſt me is more dreadful than that I heard 
. on the bench, which only condemned my bo- 
* dy to the pains of death, which are ſoon over; but 
1c confcience tells me plainly, that ſhe will Carn- 
% mon me before another tribunal, where I ſhall 
* have neither power nor means to ſtifle the evi- 
« dence ſhe will there bring againſt me, and that 
4 the ſentence which will then he denounced, will 
4 not only be irreverſible, but will condemn my 
« foul to torments that will know no end. 

« O! had I but hearkened to the advice which 
* dear-bought experience has enabled me to give, 
J ſhould not now have been plunged into that 
« dreadful gulph of deſpair, which I find it impol- 
« fible to extricate myſelf from; and therefore my 
« foul is filled with horror inconceivable. I ſee 
both God and man my enemy, and in à few 
« hours ſhall be expoſed a public ſpectacle to the 
* world, to gaze at. Can you conceive any condi- 
« tion more horrible than mine? , no; it cannot be! 
« am determined, therefore to put a . ſhort end to 
te trouble I am no longer able to bear, and prevent 
« the executioner, by doing his buſineſs with my 
„on hand, and ſhall by this means at leaſt, pre- 
« vent the ſhame and diſgrace of a public expoſure ; 
de and leave the care of my ſoul in the hands of 
eternal mercy. Wiſhing you all health, __ 

„ nels, 
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0 pineſ⸗ and proſperity, I am, to the laſt moment 
i fs my life, JN with the ſincereſt regard, 


"The morning appointed for his execution being 


come, the keeper went to his cell to bring him 


out, and to his great ſurprize found him almoſt ex- 
piring, having with a razor cut his left arm, above 
the elbow, and a little above the wriſt, but miſ- 
ſed the artery, by which means he had loſt ſo much 
blood, that he was rendered very weak: a ſurgeon 
was ſent for who preſently ſtopt the bleeding, and 
he was carried to the place of execution; where 
though he was quite ſenſible, yet ſo feeble that he 


could not ſtand; a clergyman prayed with him, but 


ban, in ſo weak a condition, he was incapable of 


giving any attention. — He was executed, and his 


body carried to e F oreſt, where it was 
en in chains. | 
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274 N onde Fr the Li ifs, + Trial, and Reken, 

e LAuRNCE Earl FER R ERS, after bis Con- 
© * vietion, for the Murder of Mr. JOG £5 
© Lordſhip's Steward. 


AR ENCE Earl a — 7. bet 
was deſcended from a very honourable and 


 antient family; many of whoſe branches have been 


recorded in hiſtory by diſtinguiſhing themſelves for 
1 their virtues, © loyalty' and valor,. Their rank, in 
life were repreſentatives in parliament; 3 or 
ſome poſt of great conſequence and truſt. 0 
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In the beginning of Henry IV. one of this an- 
tient family was killed in the famous battle of Shrewſ- 
bury, in fighting on behalf the crown; which 
occaſioned that great man Shakeſpeare, in his hiſ- 
tory of that prince, to mention his name, as one 
of thoſe that were illuſtrious, and worthy of re- 
nown. - | | | | 
Sir Henry, the ſecond Baronet, married one of 
the daughters of the unfortunate Earl of Eſſex, 
who was beheaded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
and became coheireſs to Robert Earl of Eſſex, her 
brother, who was general of the parliament army, 
in the reign of the unfortunate King Charles I. 
Sir Robert Shirley, ſon of the above Sir Henry, 
for his ſtrong attachment to the royal blood, was 
confined in the Tower by Oliver Cromwell, and there 
died. „ 5 | | 
The ſecond of Sir Robert (who became his heir) 
was, by King Charles II. ſummoned to parlia- 
ment by the title of Lord Ferrers, of Chartley, as 
deſcendant from one of the coheireſſes of Robert 
Earl of Eſſex, which title had from the death of 
the ſaid Earl to that time been in obeyance, the 
precedency of it being ſo high as from the 27th of 
Edward J. i 
They were deſcended originally from the royal 
blood of the Plantagenets, which occaſioned their 
quartering of the arms of France and England in 
their eſcutcheon N 
The abovementioned Robert Lord Ferrers was 
by Queen Anne, in the year 1711, created Viſ- 
count Tamworth, and Earl Ferrers. His eſtate was 
very extenſive, and he had a large family; having 
by his firſt lady ten ſons and ſeven daughters, and 
' By his ſecond five ſons and five daughters, ſo that 
by giving fortunes to his children he diminiſhed his 
—_— — | 
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The ſecond ſon of the firſt Earl poſſeſſed the ti- 


tles, but leaving no ſons, they fell to his next ſur- 
viving brother, who was the gth ſon of his father: 


he never marrying, the titles fell to the tenth ſon 


by the firſt marriage, who was the father of the un- 


fortunate Earl. 

This unhappy man in his youth took to drink- 
ing; and liquor had always ſuch an effect on him 
as to make him commit the greateſt outrages, which 
he often carried to acts of brutality, When ſober 
he was very ſenſible, but in his cups the moſt 
confirmed mad-man breathing. 

In the year 1752, he marrried the youngeſt daugh- 
ter of Sir William Meredith, but he ſoon began to 


ule her with ſuch repeated aQs of cruelty, though 


ſhe was of the ſweeteſt diſpoſition imaginable, that 


ſhe was obliged to apply. to parliament for redreſs, 
and obtained an act about two years before he com- 
mitted the raſh act, for a ſeperate maintenance to 


be raiſed out of his eſtates. 
Drunkenneſs was not his only vice; for be could 


lay ſchemes when ſober, and execute them when 


drunk. For inſtance, in the year 1736, his lordſhip 


was at the races at Derby, and ran a mare againſt 
one Captain M——'s horſes for 501. After the 
races were ended, his lordſhip ſpent his evening 
with ſome gentlemen, and in the midſt of their jol- 
lity, the Captain (who had heard of Lord Fer- 
rers's mare being with foal) offered in a jocoſe manner 
to run his horſe againſt his lordſhip's mare, at feven 
months end. Lord Ferrers took this ill, thinking a 
ſcheme was laid againſt him, flew into a frage, 
which occaſioned a quarrel, and his lordſhip 
left Derby at three o'clock the next morning, 


to go to Stanton- Harold, in Leiceſterſhire, and 
on his arrival he immediately went to bed. 


Early in the morning he rang his bell, and 
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a . immediately came; as ſcon as the ſervant 
entered the room, he, aſked if he knew how Cap- 
tain M—— came to be, informed that his mare 
was with foal, by which he had like to have been 
drawn in for another wager ? the ſervant declar- 
ed his ignorarce of the affair, and that he could 
not account for it unleſs it came from the mouth of 


. 
2 


his lordſhip's groom; who on being ſent for, 2 : 
nied the fact. 


Lord Ferrers had, previous to the quarrel, . Eu= +; 


gaged the Captain and other gentlemen to dine, Win 
him as that day, and he ſent a ſervant to. them? 
to remind them of their promiſe ; but on aceoum 


of the diſpute that had happened they all an I ; 


to attend. This nettled his lordſhip greatly; and“ 
in revenge he flew on his ſervants, and uſed them 
in a cruel, brutal manner, by throwing every thing 
that came in his way at their heads, OR and 
horſc-whipping of them. 

1.nother inſtance of his brutal behaviour was, that 
having ſent to London for ſome oyſters, which did 
not prove very good, he ordered one of his ſervants 
to make oath that the carrier had changed thern : 
but the ſervant replied that he would not take ſuch 
an oath; on which the Earl flew in a violent rage, 
ſuddenly ſtabbed him in the breaſt with a knife, 
cut his head with the baſe of a candleſtick, and 
gave him many kicks in the groin, that he has 
ever ſince been incapable of retention of urine. 

His lordſhip's brother and his wife paid a viſit to 
the carl and counteſs at Staunton Harold, and un- 
fortunately they had a diſpute. On which the earl 
ran up ſtairs with a large claſp knife in his hand, and 
meeting one of the ſervants, aſked him where his 
Jady was, and being informed in her own room, ke 
ordered the ſervant to follow him into the room, 
which he had no ſooner done than he directed him 

te 
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to load a brace of piſtols with bullets: the ſervant 
obeyed, but fearful of miſchief put no priming, 
which the earl ſoon diſcovered, and damned the ſer- 
vant, aſked for the powder, and primed them him- 


ſelf. Now ſays he, to the ſervant, if you-do not go 
and ſhoot the captain, my brother, directly, I will 
blow your brains out. The ſervant heſitated, and 
his lordſhip ſnapped one of the piſtols at him, but it 
happily miſſed fire, The counteſs, who was in the 
room all the time, fell on her knees intreating of him 
to b more compoſed; but he in return for her good 
| advice damned her, and ſwore bitterly if ſhe inter- 


E 


5 5 rupted him he would blow out her brains. The ſer. 


| 2 . | in 
vant tagde his eſcape out of the room, and informed 


. 'the captain of the earl's intent, on which the captain, 


vent to his lady who was gone to bed, intreated her 
to dreſs herſelf, and they ſet off about two o clock in 
the mornibg. 2 2 1 | 
The unfortunate Mr, Johnſon, who fell a prey to 

the rage of his lordſhip, was bred up in the family of 
the Ferrers's from his youth, and was always remarke 
able for his regular accounts: and when the act of 
parliament paſſed for the ſeperation of his tordſhip 
and his counteſs, Mr. Johnſon was propoſed as a re- 


ceiver on the behalf of the lady, but he refuſed it till 


he was requeſted ſo to do by his lordſhip. 
Notwithſtanding the conſent given by his lordſhip, 
and at a time when Mr. Johnſon ſtood well in his 
lordſhip's favour, yet it ſoon kindled into reſentment ; 
for his lordſhip ſoon ſhewed that his good opinion was 
converted into malice, Ts "x 
The firſt inſtance of the earl's diſpleaſure was his 
ſending a notice to Mr. Johnſon, who enjoyed a be- 
neficial farm under his lordſhip, to quit it; but Mr. 
Johnſon producing a Leaſe which he had obtained 


from the truſtees, the earl defiſted : this diſappoint- 


ment added to a ſuſpicion that Johnſon had entered 
C! 
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into an agreement with Meſſrs. Burſlem and Curfan 
to diſappoint him of a certain contract for coal mines, 
and this fed fo on his lordfhip's breaſt that he fixed a 
reſolution of deſtroying Johnſon. 

His lordſhip concealed his reſentment in ſuch a 
manner by affable behaviour, that Johnſon thought 
his lordſhip was again his friend. 

On Sunday the 13th of January 1760, his lordſhip 
called on Mr. Johnſon at his houſe, and appointed 
him to come to him at his ſeat at Staunton, on the Fri- 
day following, between three and four in * 
evening. 

In the interval, the ear] ok care, that at the time 


Mr. Johnſon was expected, the houſe ſhould be as 


empty as poſtible; his two men-ſervants, being all 
his Iordſhip kept of that ſex, were ſent out of the 
way ; and at three, Mrs. Clifford, and the four chil- 
dren, were ordered to walk to her father's, about two 


| miles from Staunton, ſo that only three maid- ſervants 


were in the houſe at the time appointed for this 
meeting. 
Mr. Johnſon was punQual to his promiſe, repaired 


to Stanton, and was let in by one of the maids. Af- 
ter waiting ſome time, his lordſhip called him into 


his apartment, immediately locked the door, and ſoon 


after fhot him with a piſtol, of which wound he after- 


wards died, 
As ſoon as his lordſhip had committed this cruel 
action, he called the maid- ſervants, and ordered them 


to lead Mr. Johnſon up ſtairs, and put him to bed; 


thinking, as he was not killed on the ſpot, there were 


hopes of his recovery, He alſo fent a fervant for 


one Mr, Kirkland a ſurgeon, and another for Mr. 


Johnſon's children, purſuant to the requeſt of the 


dying man, who earneſtly defired to fee them. 
When Mr. Kirland arrived at Staunton Harold, his 
lordſhip requeſted him to take all poſſible care of Mr. 


Johnſon; and inſiſted that Mr, — ſhould 2 


3 ( 131) 
be removed out of the houſe. When Mr. Kirkland 


had examined the wound, his lordſhip aſked him what 


hopes of his recovery ; the ſurgeon, though he knew 
the wounds were mortal, being well acquainted with 
the earl's diſpoſition, thought it moſt adviſeable -a 
flatter his lordſhip, leſt he ſhould ſhare the ſame fate 
with Mr. Johnſon. 1 ; 
The ſurgeon being well perſuaded that Mr. John- 
ſon could not ſurvive twenty four hours, being of a 
weak conſtitution, took an opportunity, as ſoon as the 
earl was gone to bed, to remove the poor man out of 
the houſe, and with the aſſiſtance of fix men, he got 


him conveyed to his own houſe, where they arrived 


about two in the merning, and at nine he died. 
As ſoon as Mr. Johnſon was in his own houſe, 


Mr. Kirkland, well knowing that he was a dying man, 


left him to the care of his family, and went away to 
get a ſufficient number of armed men to ſecure his 
lordſhip. When they arrived at Staunton Harold his 
lordſhip was juſt got up and walking towards the ſta- 
ble with his garters in his hand; but as ſoon as he 
ſaw the poſſe, he fled to his houſe, and ſhifted him- 


ſelf from place to place in ſuch a manner that they 
could not ſecure him till near fix. They then con- 


veyed him to Leiceſter Goal, where an order ſoon 


arrived to lodge his lord{hip in the Tower of London; 


and as ſoon as the ſcaffolding could be prepared in 


Weſtminſter-Hall, he was brought there, tried by 
his peers, found guilty of wilful murder on the body 


of Mr. Johnſon, and on the ;th of May following he 


was ordered for execution. 
His lordſhip thought it a great diſgrace to his 


family to be hanged at Tyburn, petitioned his 


Majeſty to alter the ſentence and place of execu- 
tion; but his Majefty, to ſhew he would make no 
diſtinction between a peer of the realm, and the 


meaneſt of his ſubjects, who ſhould commit the act 
of murder, ordered the ſentence pronounced by the 


Lord 
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Lord High Steward to be carried into execution, 


and accordingly on the 5th day of May, the day 
firſt fixed on, his lordſhip was executed at Tyburn. 

His lordſhip had often expreſſed | himſelf to people 
- the following manner: I date my misfortunes 
£66 from my day of marriage; and when the fatal 
day was come his lordſhip took out a white ſuit 
-richly embroidered with ſilver, and ſaid, This is 

the ſuit in which I was married, and in which 

6 will die.” 1 

A little before his lordſhip's leaving the Tower, 
he is ſaid to have wrote the following lines, and 
- that he was proceeding, when he was interrupted by 
one-of the warders who attended him. 


In doubt I live, in doubt I die. 
Yet undiſmay'd the vaſt abyſs I'll try, 
And plunge into eternity | 
'Thro' rugged paths —— 


on the 5th of May, the day fixed for his execu- 


tion, at nine in the morning, the two Sheriffs of 


London, attended by their officers, appeared at the 
Tower-gate, which being told to his lordſhip, he 
ſent to deſire them to let him go in his own lan- 
dau, which was waiting for him, which he choſe 
rather than a mourning coach. This was granted, 
and he ſtepped into the landau, attended by the 

V Revd. Mr. Humphries, Chaplain of the, Tower. 
On their coming to the gate, Mr. Sheriff Vaillant 


joined them, and ſeating: himſelf by his lordſhip, 


:.-politely obſerved, that it gave him the higheſt, con- 
ceern to wait upon him on ſo melancholy an acca- 
-- ion, adding, that he would do every thing in his 
power to render his: fituation as agreeable as pol- 
-:Gble$ and hoped his . lordſhip would impute it to 
the neceſſary» diſcharge of his duty, . 


D 


him. 
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The proceſſion then began, and proceeded throu oh | 


A numerous croud of ſpectators, and paſſed chrough 


the city in the way to 9 In their paſſage 
[ 


his lordſhip afked Mr. Vaillant, if he had ever ſeen 
ſo great a concourſe of people? and upon his an- 
ſwering in the negative, he rejoined, I ſuppoſe 
* jt is becauſe they never ſaw a lord hanged be- 


*& fore.” He then obſerved, that he had wrote to 


his Majeſty to deſire that he might ſuffer within the 
walls of the Tower of London, as his noble anceſ- 
tor the Earl of Eſſex had done, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; a favour he had the greater hopes 


of obtaining, as he had the honour of quartering 


of the ſame arms, and of being allied to his Ma- 
-jeſty ; adding, that he thought it was hard he 


muſt die at the place appointed for the execution 
of common felons. 


The Revd. Mr. Humphries obſerved to his lord- 
ſhip that the world would be naturally inquiſitive 


about his religion. He replied, that he did not 


think himſelf accountable to the world for his fen- 
timents on religion; but that he always believed 


in one God, the maker of all things: that whatever 
were his notions, he had never propogated them: 

that all countries had a form of religion, by which 
the people were governed, and whoever diſturbed 


them in it, he confidered as an enemy to ſociety : 
if he was wrong in his way of thinking he was 


lorry for it: that he thought the Lord Bolingbroke 


to blame, for permitting his ſentiments to be pub- 
liſhed to the world: that the many ſects and dif- 
putes about religion had almoſt turned morality 


out of doors; and that he could never believe what 


ſome ſcQaties taught, that faith alone would fave 
mankind ; fo that if a man, juſt before his death 
ſhould only ſay, 5 1 eee chat alone would ſave 


» 
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With reſpect to Mr. Johnſon's death, his lord- 


ſhip ſaid he was under particular circumſtances, and 
had met with ſo many croſſes and vexations that 
he ſcarce knew what he did, and ſolemnly proteſted 
he had not the leaſt malice againſt him, 

As his lordſhip's paſſage from the Tower to Ty- 
burn took up almoſt three hours, he often expreſ- 
ſed his deſire at being at the end of his journey; 
| obſerving that the apparatus of death, and the paſ- 
ſing through ſuch a croud of people, were ten times 
worſe than death itſelf. 

In the way his lordſhip expreſſed his deſire of 
having a glaſs of wine and water; but on Mr. 
Vaillant's obſerving, that his ſtopping would draw 
a greater croud about him, he immediately replied, 
* that's true, I ſay no more; let us by no means 
6c ſtop.” | | 

On approaching the place of execution, near 
which his miſtreſs waited in a coach, his lordſhip 
obſerved, that he ſhould be glad to take his laſt 
leave of a perſon for whom he had a ſincere regard: 
the ſheriff diſſuaded him from it, leſt the fight of 
her ſhould unman him, and Jifarm him of the for- 
titude he poſſeſſed. The weight of this reaſon the 
earl very readily acknowledged, and without he- 
fitation, mildly replied, * If you, Sir, think I am 
„wrong, I ſubmit.” And upon Mr. Vaillant's of- 
fering to deliver any thing to her he ſhould en- 
truſt®him with for her uſe, he gave him a pocket- 
book, in which was a bank note, a ring, and a 
purſe of guineas, to deliver to her, which he * 
terwards did. 

They reached the place of execution about a 
quarter before twelve, where they were” received 
by another party of Horſe Grenadiers, and Foot, who 
had formed a large circle round the gallows, which 
was covered with black bays, as was alſo a ſquare 
ſcaffold, eredted and railed round it, His = 
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ſhip walked up the ſtairs with great compoſure and 


fortitude, with his hat in his hand, when after a 


| Pauſe of a few moments, the Revd. Mr. Hum- 


phries aſked, if he choſe to ſay prayers? but this 


he declined; upon which the Chaplain aſked him, 


if he did not chuſe to join with him in ſaying the 
Lord's prayer? he readily ſaid he would, for he 
always thought that a fine prayer. They therefore 
kneeled down on two cuſhions covered with black 
bays, and his lordſhip, with an audible voice, re- 


peated the Lord's-prayer, and afterwards with great 


energy cried, © O God forgive me all my errors, 
“ pardon all my fins,” Then riſing, he took leave 
of the ſheriffs and chaplain, thanked them for the 
civility they had ſhewn him, and made Mr. Vaillant 


a preſent of his watch, His lordſhip then (by miſ- 


take) gave five guineas to the executioner's aſſiſ- 
tant; which was immediately after demanded by 
the maſter; but the fellow refuſed to deliver it, 


and a diſpute enſued, which might have diſcom- 
poſed his lordſhip, had not Mr. Vaillant inſtantly 


filenced them. | 

The executioner then proceeding to do his duty, 
his lordſhip ſubmitted with reſignation. His neck- 
cloth being taken off, a white cap, which his lord- 


ſhip brought in his pocket, was put on his head; 


his arms were ſecured with a black ſaſh, and the 
halter which was a common one was put round 
his neck. He then mounted a part of the ſcaffold, 


raiſed eighteen inches higher than the reſt, and the 


ſignal being given by the ſheriff, that part of the 


floor ſunk under him to a level with the reſt, and 
he remained ſuſpended in the air: he ſtruggled for 
a few moments, but was ſoon diſpatched by the preſ- 


ſure of the executioner, and having hung an hour 
and five minutes the body was cut down; the ſhell 
| | 1 2 being 


| (195) 
being raiſed it was dropped into it, and carried by 
the men to the hearſe : after which it was conveyed 
by the ſheriffs, with the ſame proceſſion, to Surgeon's- 
Hall, to undergo the remainder of the ſentence. 
His lordſhip was only about eight minutes on the - 
ſcaffold before his execution: he ſtood, to all ap- 
pearance, unmoved at the approach of death, and 
without the leaſt change of countenance, or faulter- 
ing of his voice, viewed the awful preparations for 
depriving him of life. The ſpectators, ſtruck with 
the novelty of ſeeing a Peer of Great Britain in 
ſuch a ſituation, doomed to death for the dreadfu] 
crime of murder, and ſuffering like a common ma- 
lefattor for taking the life of one of their own, 
rank, beheld him with a reſpectful filence, mixed 
with pity, and white they commiſerated his fate, 
almoſt forgot his crime. ns ON 
Ihe body was brought from Tyburn in a coffin 
Jined with white ſattin; his hat and the halter la 
at the feet, and upon the lid was a plate with th 4 
words, Laurence Earl Ferrers, ſuffered May g, 
«© 1760.” . | 
+ he ſurgeons made a large inciſion from the 
neck to the bottom of the thorax or breaſt, and 
another acroſs the throat ; the abdomen wa laid open 
and the bowels taken out. Upon this occaſion the 
ſurgeons declared that the entrails were | remarka- 
bly ſound, and that in their whole practice they 
never ſaw in any ſubject ſo great ſigns of long 
life. _ | 


His lordſhip during his confinement reflected on 
the injury he had done Mr. Johnſon's family, and 
left thein a large ſum of money at his death, and 
ſtrove as much poſſible to repeair the faults he had 

committed by giving handſome ſums to thoſe, whom 
in the heat of paſſion he had injured, 
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A Narrative of the Behaviour of 'Tromas 
ANDREWS, who was convicted of commutting 
the deteſtable Crime of I en the Body of 


John Fi innimore. 


HOM AS ANDREWS kept a _ houſe, 
the ſign of the Fortune of War at Pye- Corner 
near Smithfield. On the 17th of April 1761, John 
Finnimore called at Andrews's houſe about noon. 
Finnimore knew him before, having lived in a houſe 
where Andrews's ſiſter lived. When he was in the 
houſe, ſys Andrews, John, my wife is out of town, 
you ſhall be welcome to lie with me, I have no 
where elſe that you can lie at preſent: but Finni- 
more did not ſtay there, as his laſt miſtreſs told him 
he ſhould lie at her houſe. He had lived in very re- 
putable families, viz. Mrs. Unwin's in King- Street, 
and at Mrs. Mead's in Red-Lion- Court, behind St. 
Sepulchre's church. Having been with his laſt miſ- 
treſs and promiſed to come to he there, he went to 
Andrews's, and told him he thanked him for his kind 
offer, but that his miſtreſs had engaged hier that 
naght/ (i #1 
The next day his miſtreſs not offering him a dad, 
he went to Andrews's with a couſin of his towards 
night, and called for ſome beer, and after the pot 
was drank out his coufin went away, and left him 
with Andrews : they ſupped together, and about one 
O clock the company being gone, they went to bed to- 
| gether. Finnimore having drank pretty freely at 
other houſes was a little in liquor. As ſoon as _ 
amore was in og he fell n but about four 
| | "ovlogk 
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bert Ladbroke, but — was ſaid by Andrews 
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eclock he awaked, with a violent pain and agony, 
and found Andrews's yard in his body. 
Finnimore depoſed before the court at Juſtice- Hall 
in the Old-Bailey, that he remarked though in li- 


quor, that Andrews on going to bed took the key out 
of the door after having locked it. That after he 


had awaked, and found Andrews in his body, in 
getting away from him he felt ſomething warm, but 
what it was, he could not ſay. That he got out of 
bed immediately, and ſat by the bedſide on a chair. 


That Andrews invited him into bed again, and told 


him, that he could go no where yet. That after ſet- 
ting a quarter of an hour in the chair, he did b 


Andrews's perſuaſion go to bed again. That after ten 


minutes or thereabouts he fell aſleep again, and found 


Andrews attempting the ſame as before: but Finni- 


more got out of bed and dreſſed himſelf, That An- 
drews did the ſame, went down ſtairs with him and 


unlocked the door to let him out. 


That he went to his couſin's and told him of An- 


drews's behaviour. This happened on a Sunday ; 


on the Monday morning he went to one Daniel Good- 


win, who had been a fellow ſervant of his, and told 


him the whole ſtory z there were others. in company 


that heard it, and they all adviſed him to get a con- 
ſtable and take him up; which he immediately did. 
That on the conſtable's going into the, houſe Andrews 


went up ſtairs, and on his coming down informed 


them he had been up to change his cloaths, though 


he was in the ſame he went up in. That he charged 
the conſtable with him, and Andrews alſo charged 


the conſtable with Finnimore. That they then went 
to the Lord-Mayor's ; he not being at home they went 


to two different aldermens houſes, but they were not 
at home, ſo that Andrews was committed to the 


Compter, and Finnimore to Old Bridewell. That 


the next day they were carried before Sir Ro- 


but 


ran: 


as ad 
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but that he believed Fi innimore to be a very honeff | 


young man. 


That they then me to the Dolphin in | Ho- 


ney-Lane Market, and had a tankard of beer; there 
were preſent Mr, Richardſon a taylor, Mr, Griffiths 
a carpenter, and Mr. Leage the conſtable, 

That he (Finnimore) was informed it would be 


very expenſive to carry on a law-ſuit, and that as he 


was out of place, and had bur. a trifle of money, he 
thought it moſt expedient to make it up, he never 
having been before a juſtice of the peace in his life; 
therefore ſaid that if Andrews would give a note un- 
der his hand that he never ſhould come to any blame, 
and never trouble him for making It up, he would 
ſettle the whole affair. 

That the priſoner Andrews wrote with his own 
hand the following. words. The 2oth of April, 
John Finnimore, and Thomas Andrews have 
« agreed, that all is made up.” That Andrews defired 
Finnimore to write another agreement in the ſame 
words, but he was not able to write, That one of 
the company who ſat by, ſaid, John, what are you 
doing? If you offer to have any thing to do with 
„ jt I will cut your hands off.“ 


The couſin of Finnimores who was with him 


drinking at Andrews's the night this beaſtly a& was 
committed, depoſed to the court, That on the 18th 
of April he was at Mrs. Mead's in Red-Lion-Court, 


and found his kinſman John Finnimore there. That 


they went to Andrews's and drank ſome beer, and 
after defiring his kinſman to call on him the next 
morning left him there, as he had informed him he 
was to lodge there. That he came the next morning 
while he (Jonathan Fignimore) was writing a letter ; 


That on aſking him how he did, he ſaid very ill; for 


bo he after you went away Mr. Andrews. kept me 
up till one o'clock, and that he and Mr. Andrews 


went to o bed together. That 8 the night Mr. An- 
dre us 
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Arews awaked him, and he was in very great pain: 
That Andrews had buggered him. That he (Jona- 
than Finnimore) told him it touehed a man's life, 
therefore he ought to be quite ſure of it. That he 
'aſked him whether he could walk to Clapham, and he 
anſwered no; fer that he was ſcarce able to fit. That 


He ſaid, the linen he had put on was ſtained with a 


running matter, which Jonathan examined and found 
to be true. That they parted and the proſecutor 
went to Mrs. Mead's, where he informed all the ſer- 
vants of it. h 5 


A ſurgeon depoſed, that John Finnimore came to 
Him the Monday morning and the Wedneſday, and 


defired him to examine his caſe : that he did fo, and 

found the parts lacerated; there was an appearance 

us if violence had been uſed ; and the injury was 

conſiderable. That the edge of the Rectum was la- 

ond, juſt at the edge of the Anus, and that part 
led. | 5 ET. 


The linen was produced in court, and many 


Nains appeared as before-mentioned. | 
The . priſoner Andrews by way of defence ſaid, 
That he knew no more of it than the child unborn. 
That when he came before Sir Robert Ladbroke, Sir 
Robert ſaid, when you was uſed in this terrible man- 
ner, did you ſay any thing to him about it ? He 


ſaid, I cannot ſay that I did. That he (Andrews) 


told him he came to his houſe on the Friday crying 
like a child whipped with a rod; he ſaid his miſtreſs 
had turned him away, arid he had been there but 
thirteen days. He wanted a lodging. He told him 
he had not a bed empty, but as he knew him he was 
welcome to a part of his bed as his wife was in the 
country. That he came again and told him his lady 
had aſked him to lie at her houſe, as he was out of 

place. That on Saturday he came again, and faid 
his miſtreſs had not aſked him a ſecond time, and he 
did not chuſe to aſk her. That he went out again, 


and 


Ont 


th B 


and at eight he came in with his couſin Finnimore, 


and had two pints of beer; then his couſin went 
away, and he never aſked him to go to bed at all, 


it happened to be one o'clock when he went to bed. 
As to the key he never took it out fince he firſt 


took the houſe. That he double locked it and went 


to bed, and never waked till St. Sepulchre's clock 
ſtruck fix, which waked him. That Finnimore 
was not out of bed during the whole night. That he 
with his elbow waked him, and told him it was paſt 


fix o'clock. That he aſked him as he was to go to 


Clapham to breakfaſt. That he ſhifted himſelf in 
the bar. That he drank a glaſs of gin and ate a 
ſlice of bread, That he promiſed to come back to 
dinner, and after ſhaking hands they parted. That 


from that time he never ſaw him till four o'clock on 


Monday, when he brought Mr. Leage to apprehend 
him. That he charged Finnimore, which he would 


not. have done had he been afraid. That to the end 
of the world he would plead his innocence, and the 


whole was falſe ſwearing. That when they came to 
the public-houſe, the conſtable ſaid, let us go in and 
have a pint of beer, don't let us go wrangling and 
jangling. That there were five of them, and they 
had ſome beer. That the conſtable propoſed gene- 


ral releaſes between them. That ſohn Finnimore 


ſaid, if you Mr. Andrews will be kind enough to 
give me a receipt from under your hand that you 


will not hurt me, I will make it up. That ſome f 
the company called for pen, ink and paper, and de- 


fired him (Andrews) to write ; but as he had not his 
ſpectacles about him, he only wrote, John Finnimore 
and Thomas Andrews have agreed all is made up, 
That one of the company ſnatched away the paper 
and ſaid to John, I will cut your hands off, you ſhall 
ſign nothing, we will have ſome ſmart money. That 
he (Andrews) anſwered, before I'll agree to that I will 
ſpend 1001. | TD - 

No. 34. Ver. IV. 1 Finnimore 
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Finnimore was then aſked by the court what 
he could ſay as to the emiſſion, He ſaid. that he 
felt ſomething warm, liquidly warm; ſomething wet, 
juſt as he withdrew from him. = 5 
Ihe jury withrew, and after ſome time returned 
and pronounced Andrews guilty, Death, Soon 
after he received a reſpite from his Majefty, and af- 
terwards a pardon. ö 


— 
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A Narrative of the ſeveral Meetings between 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Gentleman, and Hers 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough; with 
Copies of threatening Letters, ſuppoſed to be 
ſent to the Duke by Barnard; for which 
he of tried at the Old Bailey, in May, 
1758. A | | 


Tk 7 ILLIAM BARNARD was indicted for wick- 

Y edly, knowingly and feloniouſly ſending a 
letter with a fictitious name (to wit, that of Felton) to 
his Grace Charles Duke of Marlborough, demand- 
ing therein a certain valuable thing, to wit, a gen- 


teel ſupport for the life, of him, the ſaid Bar- 


nard, Ec. | h | | | 

: The Duke appeared at the Old Bailey, and be- _— EF 

ing ſworn depoſed, that he received the follow- 
ing letter from an unknown hand, directed to . 
him, appointing him to meet the writer on a cer= —= 
tain ſpot in Hyde-Park, = © | LES 


0 


79 his Srace the Duke of M * borough, with Care 
| and Speed, | 


* 


xxviii. November. 

My * 
A ceremony is an idle chin upon moſt occa- 
ſions, more eſpecially to perſons in my ſtate of 
mind, I fhall proceed immediately to acquaint you 
with the motive and end of addreſſing this epiſtle 
to you, which is equally intereſting to us both, 
You are to know then, that my preſent fituation in 
life is ſuch, that I ſhould preſer annihilation to a 
continuance in it; deſperate diſeaſes muſt have 
deſperate remedies, and you are the man I have pitch- 
ed upon, either to make me, or to unmake your- 
ſelf; as I have never had the honour to live among 


the great, the tenor of my propoſals will not be very 


courtly, but let that be an argument to. enforce 
the belief of what I am going to write; it. has em- 
ployed my invention for ſome time, to find out a 
method to deſtroy another, without expoſing my own 


life, that I have accompliſhed, and defy the lay: 


now for the application of it: I am deſperate, and 
muſt be . for; you have it in your pow- 
er, it is my buſineſs to make it your inclination 
to ſerve me; which you muſt determine to comply 

with, by procuring me a genteel ſupport for my life, 


or your own will be at a period before this ſeſſion 


of parliament is over. I have more motives than 
one, for ſingling you at firſt upon this occaſion; 
and I give you this fair warning, becauſe the means 
1 fhall make uſe of, are too fatal to be eluded by 
the power of phy fic. If you think this of any 
. conſequence, you will not fail to meet the author, 
on Sunday next, at ten in the morning, or dn Mon- 
day (if the weather ſhould prove rainy on Sunday) 


near the firſt tree beyond the fſtile in Hyde-Park, 
in 
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(144) 
in the foot walk to Kenſington. Secrecy and com- 
pliance may preſerve you from a double danger of 
this ſort; as there is a certain part of the world 


where your death has been more than wiſhed for, 
upon other motives: I know the world too well 


_ to truſt this ſecret in any breaſt but my own; a 


few days will determine me your friend or enemy. 
IG = Felton. 
Tou will apprehend that I mean you ſhould be 
alone, and depend that a diſcovery. of any artifice 
in this affair will be fatal to you; my fafety is in- 
ſured by my filence, for confeſſion only can con- 
demn me.“ 7 


His Grace on the receipt of this letter went to 
the place appointed; at the firſt tree near the ſtile 


in Hyde-Park, in the way to Kenſington, at the 


end of the Serpentine . water, betwixt that water 


and a little pond: he was there ſome time with. 
out ſeeing any one he could at all ſuſpe& to be 


the perſon, upon which he was going away; but 
turning his horſe when he came to Hyde-Park 
corner, he perceived a perſon loitering, and look- 
ing at the water over the bridge: this was not above 
twenty yards from the tree, which induced him to 
go back again, He rode very gently up to the 
perſon, and pafſed by him once or twice, thinks 


ing he would ſpeak to him, but he did not. His 
_ (Grace then made him a bow, and aſked him if 


he had nothing to ſay to him? he anſwered, © Na, 
I don't know you;“ his Grace replied, © I am 
* the Duke of Marlborough, now you know me 
*« imagine, and have ſomething to fay to me,” 
he anſwered again, No, I have not.” The Duke 


then rode away. His Grace had piſtols before him, 


and no great coat on, ſo that his ſtar might ea- 


A few 


( 145) 
A few days after this the Duke received a ſecond 


lerter, as follows: 


2 My Lord, 


& You receive this as an acknowledgment of your 
e punGuvality, as to the time and place of meeting 
* on Sunday, though it was owing to you that it 
* anſwered no purpole; the pageantry of being 


armed, and the enſign of your order, were ule- 


« leſs, and too conſpicuous; you needed no atten- 
ee dant, the place was not calculated ſor miſchief, 
© nor was any intended; if you walk in the Weſt 
* Ile of Weſtminſter Abby, toward eleven o'clock 
on Sunday next, your ſagacity will point you out 
* the perſon, whom you will addreſs, by aſking 
his company, to take a turn or two with you; 


you will not fail, on enquiry, to he acquainted 
„with the name and place of abode, according 


to which directions, you will pleaſe to ſend two 
or three hundred pound bank notes, the next 
© day by the penny poſt; exert not your curioſity 
© too early; it is in your power to make me grate- 
ful on certain terms.—I have friends who are 
faithful, but they do not bark before they bite. 
1 TY | 61 am, &c. | 
: cc E * 


The Duke went to Weſtminſter Abbey at the 
time appointed in the letter, and after walking 
there about five or ſix minutes ſaw the perſon he 
had before ſeen in Hyde Park, and another per- 


ſon, who ſeemed to be a good looking man, a 


ſubſtantial tradeſman; they came in and looked for 


ſome time on the monuments. His Grace knowing 
the perſon again, went and ſtood by them; but 


the priſoner ſpoke not a word to him and ſoon 
after he and his companion went towards the choir ; 
+ © TY the 
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the latter went into the choir, and the former turn- 
ed back and went towards the Duke, but did not 
ſpeak to him. His Grace aſked him then, if he 
had any thing to ſay, or any commands for him, 
but he anſwered in the negative, and ſo they 
parted. 

The Duke had two or three perſons placed in 
diſguiſe ready to take the priſoner up, if he had 
given the ſignal.— Very ſoon after this meeting, ano- 
ther letter was ſent, which was this. 


« My Lord, 


I am fully convinced you had a cotmpatiion : 
* on Sunday: I interpret it as owing to the 
& weakneſs of human nature; but ſuch proceeding 
is far from being ingenuous, and may produce 
bad effects, whilſt it is impoſſible to anſwer the 
* end propoſed. You will ſee me ſoon as it were 
by accident, and may-eafily find where I go to; 
<« in conſequence of which, by being ſent to, I will 
wait on your Grace, but expect to be quite alone, 
* and to converſe in whiſpers. You will likewiſe 
„give your honour upon meeting, that no part of 
e the converſation ſhall tranſpire; theſe and the 
© former terms complied with will enſure your ſafe- 
% ty. My revenge in caſe of non-compliance (or 
© any ſcheme to expoſe me) will be flower, but 
| © not leſs ſure, and ſtrong ſuſpicion, the utmoſt 
<« that can poſſibly enſue upon it, while the chances 
« would be tenfold againſt you: you will poſſibly 
be in doubt after the meeting: but it is quite 
6 neceflary the outfide ſhould be a maſk to the in; 

_ * the family of the Bloods are not extinct, though 
A they are not in my ſcheme.” 


About two months after any the following letter 
was s ſent. | 
« May 
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May ĩt pleaſe your Grace, 4 
e J have reaſon to believe, that the ſon: of one 


” Barnard a, Surveyor, in Abingdon Buildings Weſt⸗ 


« minſter, is acquainted: with ſome ſecrets that nearly 
concern your ſafety ; his father is now: out of 
« town, which will give you an opportunity of 
ha: queſtioning.. him more privately. It would be 
« uſeleſs to your grace, as well as dangerous to me, 


to appear more publicly in this affair.“ 


| Your ſincere friend, 
| | Anonymous. 
He frequently goes to Storey's Gate Coffee - Houſe. 


To this letter there was no date, and about ten 
days after the receipt of it the Duke ſent a meſſage 
to the Coffee - Houſe, by Mr. Merrick, who found 
Mr. Barnard there, and had a promiſe from him 
that he would wait on the Duke at Marlborough 
Houſe, though he expreſſed a ſurprize at his Graces 
wanting any thing with him, and ſaid he had ſpoke 
with him once in Hyde. Park, and another time in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. However, the priſoner kept 
his promiſe, and as ſoon as the Duke ſaw. him he 
knew him to be the ſame perſon he had ſeen in the 
Park and in the Abbey : he deſired him to walk witn 
him into a room, and immediately ſhut the door: 
and putting the ſame queſtion as before to him, he 


ſaid he had nothing to ſay, and upon the Duke's 


telling him of the laſt letter he had received, that it 
mentioned his name, and his knowing ſome ſecrets 
that were of conſequence to his ſafety, he replied, 
he kney nothing of it. Then the Duke recapitu- 
lated all the letters, and remarked that it was very 
ſtrange a man who. was capable of writing ſo cor- 
realy, without falſe: Engliſn in any ſnape, could 
ſtoop to be guilty. of ſo low and baſe an action. 
The priſoner anſwered, that. a 2 — 

| earne 


5 


learned and very poor. His grace then took notics 


of the ſecond letter, and obſerved that there was 


ſomething very ſtrange in the man; the other ſaid, 
he thought he muſt be mad; and upon the Duke's 
ſaying the fellow ſeems ſurprized I ſhould have 


piſtols, Barnard's anſwer was, I was ſurprized to ſee 
your Grace with piſtols and your ſtar on. The Duke 
ſhewed him the letter again where his name was 


mentioned, and as he read it, when he came to 


that part, where his father's being out of town was 
taken notice of, he ſaid, it is very odd, my father 
was then out of town. His Grace ſaid nothing to 


him of that, though it ſtruck him a good deal, as 
there was no date to the letter : but he adviſed him if 
he was innocent to find out the author of thoſe let- 


ters, particularly the laſt, it being an attempt to 
blaſt his character; he ſeemed to ſmile and took his 


leave. | 


James Merrick depoſed, that he wäs directed by 


his Graee to carry a letter to 'Storey's Gate Coffee- 
houſe; he went, and there was Mr. Barnard. He 


told him the Duke of Marlborough wanted to ſpeak 
with him; he expreſſed ſome ſurprize at what the 


Duke ſhould want with him, but no fear. He ſaid 


he would wait on the Duke. He ſaid he had ſeen 
his Grace three times in his life, once in Hyde-Park, 


once in Weſtminſter Abbey, and once at the Camp 
at Byfleet ; that he did not know the Duke when he 


faw him in Hyde Park, till the Duke told him who 


he was. = = 
William Marſden, Clerk to John Fielding, Eſq. 
one of the juſtices of the peace for the County of 
Middleſex, depoſed, that he was appointed by his 
Grace the Duke, and Mr. Fielding to watch the Duke 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, and had two conftables there 


to apprehend the perſon, if his Grace had thought 
proper to give the ſignal: they were ſo diſperſed 
that their intention might not be known. He (Marf- 


den) 
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(149) 
den) was within the choir hearing the prayers for 
ſome time ; there was a gentleman near the Duke 


with a ſword, whom he thought the perſon at firſt, 


but he learnt afterwards he was an acquaintance of 
the Duke's. He ſaw Mr. Barnard and another per- 
ſon come in,and his eye was fixed on the Duke as he 
walked along the iſle. That in a little time he obſerv- 


ed his Grace to meet them, and as he thought, by 


the behaviour of Mr. Barnard, that Mr. Barnard 
ſpoke firſt to the Duke: preſently after that Mr, 
Barnard's partner went off from him; that Mr. Bar- 
nard ſtood looking at the Duke. That he ſaw the 


Duke ſpeak to him, but was not near enough to 
hear what was laid : after that his Grace walked-back- 


wards and forwards once or twice, and went out 


at the door he came in at; that the other gentleman 


followed. That he (NM arlden) kept in ſight of them; 
and the duke's acquaintance walked oppoſite to the 
Duke. Mr. Barnard was got looking behind a poſt , 


any body that was on the ſide he was on could ſee 


him; but a perſon on the fide the Duke was on could 


not; that he looked after the duke for ſome time, 


and then walked back. That he (Mau ſden) followed 
his Grace, and told him what obſervations he had 
made, and the duke ſaid, the man in black was the 
man he met in Hyde-Park ; lays Marſden to him, I 
wonder your Grace did not give the ſignal; and the 
duke for anſwer ſaid, he would rather Les it be 2 little 
longer, than take up an innocent man; that he 
ſhould hear from him again he apprehended, for he 
ſeemed afraid to ſpeak at that time. 

That ſoon after he (Marſden) ſent a ſham ſum» 
mons to Mr. Barnard, in which he was accuſed 
with aſſault and battery ; and that when he attend- 


ed at Mr Fielding's in conſequence of the ſham ſum- 


mons, he told Mr. Barnard he was detained about 
ſome letters ſent to the Duke of Marlborough, 
No. 34. Vor- RE | That 
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That they went. into Mr. Fielding's dining- room, 


that he (Marſden) might take down his examination, ; 
That they talked a good deal together, and Mr. f 
Barnard ſaid he ordered his friend to walk off, that 3 
he might ſee what the duke wanted with him, and 1 

ſaid he thought the duke muſt come there by ap- x 

pointment. That Mr. Barnard mentioned ſomething 
about the dake's giving him a place or polt ; and 2 

that he ordered his friend to walk off to ſee if the 5 

duke would give him a place. | \ 
Ihe priſoner, Mr. Barnard, by way of defence, 8 

ſaid, he was intirely innocent ok the charge, and left 8 

it to the court and the jury to determine on the * 
evidence. { 

The father of Mr. Barnard depoſed, that he was 2 

a a builder and ſurveyor; that his fon kept his ac- 4 

counts, that he was very ſober, regular, and had s 
often been poſſeſſed of large ſums of money. That £ 
be had nothing but circumſtances to bring the fourth 
of December to his mind, the day his ſon went to D 
Kenſington : that he recolleQed he that day ordered * 
him to go to Kenſington to know whether there were p 
ſome money paid by the treaſurer of the turnpikes bo 

for gravel. That his ſon went there, did his buſineſs, 

. dined with his uncle Joleph who lives there, and } 
brought home the money. That when his ſon came 1 
home, he ſaid, he had met with the duke of Marl- " 
borough, and ſpoke of the duke's taking notice of him ; 8 
that he mentioned it as an extraordinary thing; that 
he ſaw another gentleman at a diſtance, and that as 8 
the duke was armed, he imagined there might be a — 
duel going forwards. That he often repeated this * 
event without any reſerve in all companies. That he p 
alſo mentioned the accidental meeting of the duke tc 

| and him in Weſtminſter-Abbey, in the ſame manner Fa 
| as that in Hyde Park. «ol 
Thomas Barnard, couſin to Mr. Barnard, depoſed, H, 

= that he dined at his uncle's s at Kenſington with him ; th 


that 
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that he there told of his meeting the duke i in Hyde- 
Park ; that the duke rode up to him and aſked bim 


if he knew who he was? That on his anſwering no, 
he replied I am the duke of Marlborough ; that Mr. 
Barnard ſpoke this with cheartulneſs, though as a 


matter of ſurprize. 
The uncle depoſed, that his two 3 Thomas 


| and William Barnard dined with him at Kenſington 
on Sunday the 4th of December; that his nephew 


William mentioned his meeting with the duke of 


Marlborough in Hyde- Park; that he ſaw but one 


gentleman at a diſtance, and the duke was armed ; 


that his Grace looked him full in the face. That 


ſince that time he had often heard him repeat his 
meeting the duke in W eſtminſter-Abbey. — That his 


nephew was ſober, and tranſacted his father's buſineſs, 
which was very conſiderable, and that he was ve 


induſtrious, we 

Thomas Calcut depoſed, that he met with Mr. 
Barnard at Kenſington, that he informed him of his 
meeting with the duke in Hyde Park, that he ex- 
preſſed his great ſurprize at it, and thought it a very 
odd affair. 
Henry Clive, Eſq. depoſed, that he dined with 
e at his uncle's, and that he mentioned his meet- 

the duke, and the converſation between them; 

— that he Mr. Clive) thought it at that time to be 
a great he. 

John Greenwood depoſed. that he called on the 
Sunday morning on Mr. Barnard, and breakfaſted 


with him: that he ſollicited Mr. Barnard to ges 


himſelf dreſſed to go into the Park, being to meet a 

perſon there at twelve o'clock. That when they got 
to the end of Henry the VIIth's Chapel, Mr. Bar- 
nard would have gone the other way into the Park, 


without going through the Abbey. That he took 


hold of his ſleeve; and ſaid, Barnard, you ſhall go 
through the 8 ; that they walked down to the 
X 2 monument 
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monument erected to the memory of Captain Corn- 

wall ; the preacher was in the pulpit. That while 

they were ſtanding at Captain Cornwall's monument, 

Mr. Barnard made ſome obſervations on the execu- 

tion of it in his own way. That after they had ſtaid 
there for ſome time, he ſaw the duke of Marlborough 
who was got pretty near them. That on ſeeing the 
Duke, he jogged him by the elbow, and ſaid ſtep 
this way, he ſeemed to look at him. That Mr. 
Barnard had told him before of what had happened 
in Hyde-Park. That they then walked up the mid- 
dle iſle towards the choir : Mr, Greenwood faid, 
Do you ſee that gentleman in the blue coat, or do 
you know him? No, ſaid he. Says he (Greenwood) 
it is the Duke of Marlborough ; we will walk to the 
monument again ; that the Duke came and placed 
bimſelf pretty near them a ſecond time, and after 
this they walked away, That they then walked in 
that iſle where Sir Godfrey Kneller's monument is, 
there they paſſed by the Duke again, and the Duke 
rather gave way, and made, as he thought, a bow. 
That he (Greenwood) ſaid, the Duke's behaviour is 
ſomewhat particular, he has certainly ſomething to 
ſay to you; I ſuppoſe he does not chuſe to ſay it 
while I am with you; I will go into the choir, and 
do you walk up and down here, and poſſily he will 


ſpeak to you. That while he was there, the brit |, 
thing he ſaw was ths Duke and! Mr. Barnard bowing 


their heads together, as if it was the firſt ſalutation. 
That in ſome few minutes after Mr. Barnard apd he 
(Greenwood) met again, and Mr. Barnard ſaid the 
Duke is gone out of the Abbey. That he aſked Mr. 


Barnard what had paſſcd : To which he replied, The 


Duke ſaid, Did you ſpeak to me. That they-went 
from the Abbey into the Park, where they met with 
two ladies whom he (Greenwood) knew, and to whom 
Mr. Barnard was not unknown, to whom he _ 

| . | the 
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the whole of this affair, and always mentioned it as 


a matter of great curiofity,” 

Mr. Ball the maſter of Storey's Gate Coffee-Houſe 
depoſed, that he remembered Mr. Merrick's coming 
to his houſe to enquire for Mr. Barnard : that he 
ſaid leave any meſſage and it ſhall be delivered to 
him; to which Mr. Merrick anſwered, I muſt ſee 
him this evening. That he delivered the meſlage, 


and he came rather before eight o clock. That Mr. 
| Barnard had uſed his Coffee-Houſe for ſome years, 
and always behaved himſelf extremely well. That 


he had heard him ſpeak of having met the Duke of 
Marlborough, but not till after the enquiry by 
Mr. Merrick ; that Mr. Barnard had ſaid, he had 
been at the duke's houſe, and had ſeen his grace, 
That he (Ball) ſaid to him, may be his grace is 
going to give you a commiſſion, to which Mr, 
Barnard replied, I would not accept of it without 
it was a very good one. 

In order to ſhew the behaviour of Mr. Barnard 


after he was apprehended, Mr. Ford, the Clerk of 


the Arraigns, depoſed, that while he was in cuſtody, 
Mr. Fielding ſent for him, and told him ic was 
upon fome buſineſs that concerned the duke of 
Marlborough's life: that Mr. Fielding .aſked him 
to go to the New Priſon with him and Mr. Box; 
that they went together in a coach about twelve 
oclock at night, and Mr. Barnard was in bed: 
that Mr. Fielding told him, he omitted examining 


his pockets when he was before him; that he then 


ſearched his pockets for letters or writings that might 
give light into the affair. That Mr. Barnard very 


readily let him (Ford) examine his pocket-book and 


papers. That Mr. Fielding told him with great 
candor he was in the hands of a very honourable 


preſecutor, and one that would be as glad to dif- 


cover his innocence as his guilt, That Mr. Field- 


ing aſked him for his bags,» and he gave agus | 
18 
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keys of his eſcrutore at his compting-houſe with 
great readineſs. That he (Ford, told him, if he 
was guilty, ſome copies might be found to corre- 
ſpond with the original letters; and if nothing of 


that ſort did appear, it would be a circumſtance in 


his favour. 


The Reverend Dr. Markham, . maſter of 


Weſtminſter ſchool depoſed, that he had known 
Mr. Barnard for ſome years; that he always con- 
fidered him as a young man of remarkable fobriety 
and attention to buſineſs. That he had had ſome 
experience of him: that he had entruſted him with 


the execution of ſome matters of importance re- 
lating to himſelf, in regard to ſurveying and valu- 
ing eſtates, in which he acquitted himſelf ably and 


honeſtly: that he lived in his neighbourhood; 
that his father was a man of conſiderable property, 
and carried on a large buſineſs: that had Mr. 
Barnard junior come to him, wanting money, he 


might eaſily have impoſed on him, for he was one 


of the perſons he chiefly entruſted, and he did not 
know a man on whom he would have had ſo great a 
reliance, That he thought him remarkably” able in 
his buſineſs, and very likely to be a confiderable man; 


and that he never was more aſtoniſhed in his life, | 


than when he heard this ſtrange ſtory, 


Samuel Cox, Eſq. depoſed, that he had known 


Mr. Barnard for three years. That the beginning 
of his acquaintance was on account of his ſurvey- 


ing of houſes in the new ſquare, Deane's-yard ; that 


the ſurveys were generally made by him, that he 
did his buſineſs with ſach accuracy, that he always 
thought him a man very attentive to it, and ve- 
ry unlikely to be charged with that fact, that on 
his employing him in public ſchemes, he employed 
him alſo in his private affairs. That he, Cox, had 
employed his father to finiſh ſome houſes for him 

at Hammerſmith ; that the lon was conſtantly em- 
FL © ployed | 
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ä W 
ployed till the 6th of April laſt; that he had at 
different times paid to Mr. Barnard above 700 l. 
all except 60 or 70 l. paid into the hands of his 


fon. That he appeared as a perſon that managed 


his father's buſinels; that had he come to him and 


menticned any want of money, upon his father's 
being out of town, or the like, he might have had 


two or three hundred at a time. That when he was 


firſt acquainted with him, he remarked he had a 
| ſhort ſight; that when he looked in his face, he 


thought he ſneered at him, he had ſuch a fall of 
his eye-lids, on account of his ſhort ſightedneſs. 


That he had often found his eye ſo fixed upon 


him, that he had been about to ſpeak to him, which 
by long acquaintance he found was only an ac- 
cident. | 


Robert Vanſittart, Eſq. L. L. D. Profeſſor of 


Civil Law, in the Univerſity of Oxford, depoſed, 


that he had known Mr. Barnard five or fix 
ears — John Smith, Eſq. eight or ten, and his fa- 
ther's family twenty-five years: that he, Smith, was 
a timber-merchant, and dealt with Mr. Barnard 


largely, and meſt of the payments had been =__ 


by the hands of the young gentleman, except the 


laſt 5ool. which Mr. Barnard paid himſelf—Rq- 


bert Tunſtall, Eſq.—Mr. Bruſhel--Mr. Ielfe, the 


King's Maſon, and ſeveral other gentlemen, all gave 


him an exceeding good character, that he was a 


ſober, induſtrious young man, very capable of his 
buſineſs, and far from being in diſtreſſed circum- 


ſtances. 


The jury withdrew, and ſoon returned and pro- 


. 


nounced him, not Guilty: on which he was dif- 


charged. 
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A Narrative of the Life, Behaviour, and Con- 
viclion of JohN BRETT, Gentleman, for forg- 
ing @ Bill of Exchange in the Name of Richard 


Horton, on Meſſrs. Frazier, Wharton, and 


Mulliſon, payable to William Huggins, with 
Intent to defraud the ſaid Frazier, Wharton, 
and Mulliſon, and alſo Walter Pringle. 


N the 16th of March, 1761, among other let- 


ters brought from the Poſt. Office to the 


houſe of Meſſrs. Frazier, Wharton and Mulliſon, 
Merchants 1 in London, was te following : : 


bs Gentlemen, 


" This goes by a St. Euſtatia Veſſel, by one Mr. 
Richard Horton, a purſer of a man of war, 


* wholc bills upon you, to the amount of one thou- 


r ſhad guineas ſterling, I muſt requeſt the favour 
« of you to honour, and you may depend that I 


* ſhall ſoon ſend you proper remittances on that 


account. I have no more to add at preſent, but 
* to defire you will be kind enough to comply 
„with this, as it Will be not only of ſervice to 


s him, but to myſelf likewiſe; and i in lo doing you 


* will very much oblige your 
Humble ſervant, 


* Walter Pringle.” 
Meſſrs. Frazier, Wharton, and Mulliſon, on the 


receipt of this letter were ſuprized that it 


was not wrote in Mr. Pringle's own hand- writing, 
as 


—_—_ wo ww =, 
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as he never ſent any to them but what were ; fo: 
They were alſo ſurprized that the perſon in whoſe 
favour this was, ſhould not have delivered the let- 


ter himſelf, to let them know he was the real per- 


ſon; beſides, there was no packet then arrived in 


England from the Weſt Indies, nor no ſhip by 


which this letter could come, and on finding it 
was delivered the Saturday before, they ſuſpected 


it to be a forgery, and determined not to anſwer 


any bills in conſequence of it. On Saturday, the 
twenty-firſt of March, while Meſſrs. Frazier, Whar- 


ton, and Mulliſon were at change, a bill was left 
for gol. drawn in the name of Richard Horton, 


payable to William Huggins in twenty days ane 


The following i is a copy of the bill : 


« Gentlemen, March 18, 1761. 
„Twenty days after fight, pleaſe to pay Mr. 
William Huggins, or order, 50 l. and charge the 
« ſame to the account of Walter Pringle, Eſq. of 


« St, Chriſtopher's, Merchant, as per advice you 
* will find by letter of credit in my favour, by 


„Walter Pringle. 
95 Ricbard Horton.” 


Directed to Meſlrs. F raxier; Wharton, and Mul- 


liſon, Merchants in London. 
When Meſſrs. Frazier, Wharton and Mulliſon, 
returned from Change they ordered the clerk, when 


the perſon came for the bill again, to top him, 


On Monday, the 23d of March Mr. Huggins cal- 
led for it. Mr. Mulliſon aſked him how he came 


by the bill? he ſaid, a gentleman came to his ſhop 


the preceeding week, and had looked out twelve 
pair of filk ſtockings, and told him he had no mo- 


ney, and produced this bill as payment, and deſired 


to have the reſt in caſh, He told Mr. Huggins that 
the bill would not be accepted till Mr. Horton called, 


Mr. Huggins left the bill and went home, As Mr, 
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Mulliſon was not acquainted with Mr. Huggins, he 
went to ſee whether he was the perſon he repre- 


ſented himſelf to be, and found it to be true and 
ſaw him in his ſhop. There were many people in 
the ſhop, on which account Mr. Haggins requeſted 
Mr. Mullifon to walk into the parlour. When Mr. 
Mulliſon came out, he aſked Mr. Huggins if he had 
ſeen the gentleman from whom he Tas the bill? 


m Yes,” ſays he, he has been in the ſhop fince 


* you came in but is gone again.“ Mr. Mulliſon 
then informed Mr. Huggins of his ſuſpicion of for- 
gery, and defired, if that gentleman came again, 
to ſtop him. The next day at noon, Mr. Mulli- 
ſon received a letter from Mr. Huggins, informing 
him that a meſſenger had been there to enquire 
for the bill, on which Mr. Mulliſon and his partners 
went to Mr. Huggins's houſe, about half an hour 
after five oclock. They applied for an officer to ap- 
rend the perſon who brought the bill, in caſe 

e ſhould come. They waited till near twelve at 


night but no one appeared. Mr. Huggins told them, 
perhaps the perſon might come the next day at 


noon, being his uſual time. They had an officer 
there the next day: then Brett came, and he 


was apprehended. He was carried before Mr. 


Juſtice Fielding, where he acknowledged that both 
the letter of credit and bill were forged. | 
Brett ſaid, that the letter of credit was forged 


by Richard Horton, Purſer of the Arundel, from an 


original letter of Walter Pringle's, and that Horton 
alſo forged the name of Walter Pringle to it: 
that the bill of exchange was wrote by his fer- 
vant, named James Sunmore, from a copy laid be- 
fore him of his, the priſoner's, hand writing; and 
that his ſervant had done it knowing it was intend- 
ed to defraud. Accordingly warrants were iſſued 
out againſt Horton and the ſervant. Sunmore ſur- 

rendered 
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rendered himſelf that night, Horton was appre- 


bended the next day, and Mr. Mulliſon and his 


partners were ſent for to be preſent at their exa- 
minations before Juſtice” Fielding. Horton pro- 
duced ſeveral gentlemen to his character, and de- 
nied the fact and ſaid he had never ſeen Mr. 
Brett ſince he had been in England. Sunmore 
ſaid he had wrote the bill of exchange, name and all; 
and that his maſter, Mr. Brett, had frequently laid 
bills and writings before him to copy, and he co- 
ied them according to his order. Then Brett ac- 
1 them innocent. He ſaid one Bowman, 
a clerk, had wrote the body of the letter (whom 


he had hired) from a copy given him for that * 


poſe, but ſaid nothing as to the name ſigne 
the letter. 
Mr. Brett was committed to "a and in 


; May brought to his trial at the Old Bailey, where 


he Sade Not Guilty, till after Mr. Mullifon had 
ſworn to the whole: then he begged leave to alter 


his plea and plead guilty. He ſaid he had not 
brought it to. a trial, but ſhould have pleaded 


guilty to the indictment when arraigned, if he had 


not been ill adviſed by his attorney, and he hop- 


ed the honourable court would give him leave to 
withdraw his plea. Says he,“ | will not give the 


court any trouble to prove the name Ri- 


«© chard Horton, not to be his hand- writing: 1 
„have nothing to ſay but to plead guilty.” The 


jury accordingly. brought him in guilty, Death. 


John Brett was the only ſon of 7 Proteſtant Mi- 
niſter in Ireland; he had been a jutant and lieu- 
tenant in the 49th regiment of foot: he ſerved in 
America againſt the French, and was at Ticon- 
deroga when Lord How was killed there: he was 
a triffe more than twenty five years of age, and 


had a wife and two children in Jamaica. 
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As an excuſe for his deviating from the princi- 
| ag: which his father had attempted to inſtill in 
im by his education, he ſaid, Alas, I have not 


e ſeen my father ſince the age of eleven years, hav- 


* ing been then ſent over to Jamaica to my un- 
* cle, a brother of his, ſince dead, who undertook 
* to provide for me as his own.” 

Though this unfortunate young man had not while 
abroad behaved ſo well as his father could have 


hoped and wiſhed, yet he interceded as much as 


in his power lay to obtain the Royal Mercy for him, 
as the erime was fo deſtructive to credit and the 
life of commerce. His father wrote to him expreſ- 
ſing the moſt natural tenderneſs for him, but tem- 
pered with the moſt juſt, manly, and Chriſtian 
ſentiments, and conveying to him the moſt ſerious 
and important advice, ſuited to his calamity. 


After his es en his bekaviour was in gene- 


ral penitent, pious, and exemplary to the other 


priſoners; and he often deſired the ordinary to 
examine him, whether he was daly n for : 


the Lord's table, and for death. 
Ne acknowledged he committed the crime he was 


charged with, not for want, but wantonneſs, and 
appeared truly mortified for his guilt; promiſed that 


the 501. he had received by theſe wicked meañs, he 
would intreat and requeſt his father to repay; and 
allo that it ſhould be his laſt requeſt to his wife to 
come to his father from Jamaica to Ireland, hoping 
he would take care of her, and his two children as 
| his OWN. 

When the day of his execution was come, he was 
put into the ſame cart with David Morgan, who was 
condemned for robbing Mr. Dobbiſon on Finchley- 
Common; there were three more executed at the 
ſame time, who were conveyed in the firſt, cart, and 


were tied up by the time the other two arrived at 


the * ; which Morgan percciving, and appre- 
| hending 


OY 
| hending they were immediately to ſuffer, turned his 


face towards the coach where the ordinary was Walt- 
ing, and with a look and geſture of inexpreſſible de- 


fire made a ſignal for him to come and pray with 
them. Jult as Morgan had made his figns to the or- 


dinary, a reſpite was delivered to the under-ſheriff, 
| who went to the cart and aſked for Morgan, who ex- 
pecting to be tied up the next, anſwered, . my name 
is Morgan.” On which the under-ſheriff ſaid, 
** Looſe him, take him away.” Morgan finding him- 
ſelf at liberty, ſaid to Brett, © My reprieve is come, 
fare you well.” Brett anſwered, © 1 give you joy; 
* pray for me, God bleſs you ; God bleſs you ; kiſs 


me, my brother.” After which Brett kept intent 


on his prayer, and did. not lo much as look after 
him. 


The reaſon of this diſtinguiſhing act of mercy was 


owing to the behaviour of Morgan when he com- 
mitted the robbery ; for Morgan's piſtol was loaded, 
cocked, and primed. Mr. Dobbiſon rather than ſub- 
mit to be rebbed by him ſnapped a blunderbuſs at 


him, but it only flaſhed in the pan. Mr. Dobbiſon | 
then begged his life; Morgan replied, ** God forbid 


* I ſhould take your life; you know what I want, I 
* am in neceſſity.” Mr. Aukland (the other gentle- 
man in the chaiſe) ſaid, 4+ All you can defire of a 
e gentleman is to aſk pardon.” Morgan replied, «I 
do not deſire even that.'— 
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of Narrative of the Proceedings againſt Joun 
PERROT T, @ Bankrupt, who was executed 
Jer concealing bis Effedts. 


T all the examinations at Guildhall i it was plain- 
A ly proved, that Perrott had often ordered one 
Bagley to deny him, which was ſufficient grounds for 
a commiſſion of bankrupt iſſuing. 
I bhe two firſt examinations would be but of lietke 
ſervice to ſet forth in this N arrative, as the laſt is ſub- 
ſtantial as to the whole. 
The laſt examination + cf anſwer thereto were as 
_ follow. ; 


At Guildhall Colfoe-bauks near Guildhall, Lon: 
Don, the 21ſt day of March, 14761, 


JOHN PERROTT, againft whom the contaliGon 
of bankrupt now in execution hath been awarded 
and iſſued,” being here preſent, at his own requeſt, 
8 Hrorn and examined before the major part of 
3 the commiſſioners in and by the Gid- commiſſion 
named and alithorized, and tha following queſtions 
| _ (towit) As you do admit you have ſpent the laſt 
week, previous to your examination before us the 


£ 2 ef April laſt paſt, with Mr. Maynard, one of 


5 aſſignees, and to ſettle and to adjuſt your ac- 
counts, and to draw up a true ſtate thereof, to enable 
you to cloſe ſuch yout examination; and do likewiſe 
admit, that on ſuch Rate thereof it appears, that at- 
ter giving you credit for all ſums of money paid by 
. and — ou debtor for all goods fold and 
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delivered to you, from your firſt entering into trade 
to the time of your, bankruptcy, it appears, there 1s 
a deficiency of the ſum of 13,5131. Give a true 
and particular account of what is become of the 
ſame ; and how and in what manner, you have ap; 
plied and diſpoſed thereof. 

Being again propounded to him, he gave on oatly 
the following anſwer. e PLN 


That about fix years ago, he, this deponent be- 
came acquainted with one Sarah Powell, otherwifs 
Taylor, who lately lived at Weybridge in the county 
of Surry ; but at the time he firft became acquainted 
with her ſhe lodged at Mr. Serjeant's, an Exciſe- 
Officer in Cold-Bath-Fields in the county of Middle- 
ſex ; which Mr. Serjeant now keeps a bookſeller's thop 
near Temple-Bar, known by the fign of the Star. 
That the ſaid Sarah Powell, at the time he firſt 
became. acquainted with her, was about the age of 
twenty. five, was the daughter of a clergyman, ſome- 
where in the weſt of England. That about ten 
months ago, and ſince this deponent's confinement 
in Newgate, he was informed by Mr. Straw, an 
apothecary in Leadenhall- Street, that the ſaid Sarah 
Powell was then dead; and told this deponent that 
he had received ſuch information from her ſiſter, 
Mrs. Penny, now living in Coney-Court, Gray's Inn. 
That from the time he became acquainted with 
the ſaid Sarah Powell, to the time of his hging com- 
mitted under this commiſſion, which was on the 19th 
of April laſt, there continued a familiar intercourſe. 
between them ; during which time he, this deponent, 
expended confiderable ſums. of money; and this de- 
ponent ſaith, that from Chriſtmas 1758 to Chriftmas 
1759, he expended upon, paid, or remitted, to the 
faid Sarah Powell, the ſum, of $0001, at the times, 
and in the manner following, viz, That at Chriſtmas 

1 | 1758, 


bl 


. 
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1758, he: this deponent, ſent her by the poſt, to 
Wey bridge aforeſaid, the ſum of 1001, in bills; that 


ſuch bills were common bank notes (not poſt- bills) 


not taken in this deponent's own name, nor received 


by him from his banker ; and in the month of Janu- 


| ary, 1759, he took to the ſaid S. Powell, at Wey- 


bridge, the ſum of 300 I. which ſum was paid to her 


at different times, in bank notes and caſh, Then, in 
the month of February following, he gave her at 


Weybridge, in bank notes and caſh, but the greateſt 
part in caſh, the ſum of 4001. Then, in the month 
of March following, he carried to her, at Weybridge, 


in caſh and bank notes, the greateſt part in bank 


notes, the ſum of 300 J. Then, in the beginning of 


April following, and juſt before ſhe went to Bath, he 


gave her the ſum of 700 Il. In May following, he 
ſent to her, at Bath, by the poſt, in-bank bills, the 
ſum of 500 I. In June, he ſent to her at Bath, by 


"the peſt, in bank notes, the ſum of 500 I. In july, 
he carried to her at Weybridge, to which place ſhe 


was then returned from Bath in bank notes and caſh 
the ſum of 4ool. In Auguſt, he ſent to Bath, to 
which place ſhe was then returned, by the poſt, in 


bank notes, the ſum of 600 I. In September, he 


ſent to her at Bath, by the poſt, in bank notes, the 


ſum of 300 I. In October, by the poſt, to Bath, in 
bank notes, the ſum of 300 Il. In November, by 


the poſt, to Bath, in bank notes, the ſum of 2001. 


In December, by the poſt to Bath, in bank notes, 
the ſum öf 200l. in all 5oool. And this deponent 


ſaith, that he never drawed upon his banker for any 


of theſe ſums above-mentioned, but received them 
from one Henry Thompſon, ſince deceaſed, who 


was employed by this deponent to ſell goods for him. 
That no perſon whatever was. preſent at any 
time when he delivered any of the ſaid notes or caſh 
to the ſaid Sarah Powell, During her refidence at 


Bath, 
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Bath, ſhe lodged at Mr. Parker's in the Grove, and 
went by the name of Powell; and alſo at a Toy» 
man's in the ſaid grove. 


hath not been at Bath for theſe ſeven years laſt 
paſt. That the ſaid Sarah Powell kept houſe at 
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That he, this deponent, 


Bath. That he does not know whether ſhe kept 
any carriage during her ſtay there or not, but ſhe 


was attended by a man and a maid ſervant. 


That 


the ſaid Sarah Powell returned from the Bath to 
Weybridge, about the latter end of January, or 
beginning of February, 1760, where ſhe died ſome 
time in the month of April following, That from 


the time ſhe returned to Weybridge, to the time 


of this deponent's commitment to Newgate, he ne- 
ver went to ſee her but once, at which time ſhe 


was extremely ill, and dying of a confumption.: 


That the ſaid Sarah Powell then knew that this de- 


ponent was a bankrupt, but never offered to return 


him any part of the money he had ſo given and 
remitted to her, as aforeſaid, neither did he alk. 
her. what ſhe had done with the ſame, or how 
ſhe-intended to diſpoſe of her effects after her 


death. That he never defired any perſon to at- 


tend her in her laſt illneſs, nor does he know who 
That he kept no particular 
account or memorandum whatever, of the payments. 
and remittances ſo remitted to her, but i is enabled 
to ſpeak ſo particularly from his memory; That 
the reaſon of making ſuch remittances to her was, 


did then attend her. 


her complaints to him by letters, that the place 
where ſhe reſided were very expenſive; and though 

this deponent thought her demands very extravas 
gant, yet he made her the remittances aforeſaid, 
in order to enable her to defray ſuch expences, 
and: not with a view to eſtabliſh a fund for hee... 


future ſupport, or wherefrom he could draw. any. 


advantage. That he continued to correſpond with 
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the ſaid 8. Powell for the ſpace of ſix weeks, after 
her ſecond return from Bath; but that all the let- 


ters, except one or two, which he received from her, 
during this deponent's acquaintance with her, were 
contained in a paper parcel, mentioned in a for- 


mer examination of this deponent, to be delivered 


by him to the faid Henry Thompſon, and after- 


wards re- delivered by the ſaid Thompſon to this de- 
onent; and that all fach letters had been ſince burnt 


or deſtroyed by this deponent. That the reaſon for 
not diſcloſing the tranſactions between him and the 
ſaid Sarah Powell, before, was, becauſe it was her 


dying requeſt, that he would not expoſe her to the 


world. That during the ſaid Year, 1759, when he 
made ſuch remittances to the ſaid S. Powell, he 
knew he was not worth any thing; and that he was 
remitting to her his creditors money; and that 
ſuch remittances were not made in hopes of re- 

ceiving any reward back therefrom. That he does 
not know any perſon who can now give any ac- 
count of the reality of the above tranſaction, or of 

any of the above remittances or payments; but be- 
lieves; that the ſaid Mr. Penny and Mr. Shaw had 
heard this deponent declare, that the ſaid S. Powell 


was 'very expenſive to him, and coſt him large ſums 


of money. That the faid Henry Thompſon inform- 
ed this deponent, that he fold the goods of this de- 
ponent, from which the money, ſo paid and remit- 
ted to the ſaid S. Powell, aroſe, to the ſeveral perſons 
following, among others; namely, to Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, Mr. Mabbs, in Smithfield, Mr. Whiting in 


Cheapſide, and Mr. Pierpoint of the ſame : that the = 


faid Henry Thompſon kept no particular account 
of the monies raiſed by him, by the ſale of ſuch 


goods for the uſe of this deponent as aforeſaid. 


That during the firſt year of his acquaintance with 


bhe ſaid Sarah Powell, ſhe — colt him the ſum 


ol 


> 
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of 100l. but cannot recollect any of the particulars 
thereof, That ſhe removed from her lodgings in 


Cold-Bath Fields, to a little ſtreet in Weſtminſter. 
That between that time and her removing to Wey- 
bridge, ſhe reſided at ſeveral different places, but 
cannot tell where, nor with whom in particular; 
neither can he give any particular account what he 


expended upon her, the ſecond, third, and fourth 


years of their acquaintance, though the ſame fami- 
liarity and intercourſe ſubſiſted all the time, as in 


the year 1739. . 
| John Perrott. 


His examinations not being to the ſatisfaction of 
the commiſſioners and his creditors, he was tried at 
the Old Bailey, on an indictment for concealing, 
embezzling, and removing his effects to above the 
value of 20l. 5 : 

The firſt thing the council attempted to charge 
him with, was the concealing thirteen notes mentioned 
in the indictment, which notes were found in his 
cuſtody. In order to prove which Mr. Robert 


Brown was called, who depoſed, that he was meſ- 
ſenger to the commiſſion of bankrupt, and was 
employed to make ſearch in Newgate for any con- 


cealed effects of the priſoner's. That on the 25th 


of June, 1761, he went, purſuant to the order of 
Mr. Cobb and Mr. Maynard, from the aſlignees, 
to examine his room; and Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Salkield went with him. That on examining an old 


trunk in his room, he found a bit ef cloth tied up 


with ſome white tape ; he cut it, and felt ſomething 
pretty thick in it, it was a bit of filk tied up. 
That he opened it, and there he found five half 


bank notes. That ſeeing ſome old print on one 


of them, he looked at it, and ſaid, he was ſure that 
was not for leſs than one thouſand pounds, becauſe 


039 


1 


bank notes to 7 * Hewitt. 
On being ſhewn the half bank notes, he ſaid he 


verily believed them to be the ſame, but he would 
che ſwear poſitively as they had been out of his 


1 he went to Mrs. Ferne 8 lr a 3 


Hand for 12001. 
Mr. Hewitt confirmed Mr. Brown's evidence. 
Mr. Gideon Maynard depoſed, that he ſearched 
Irs. Ferne's apartments, and in a little box found 
ve balf bank-notes, Four of which tallied with _ 


found? in Perratt's apartment, viz. 


C. 272, for 4ol. 


C. 174, for gol. 
= : K. 316, for by 
ny | = | Vo. 9, for 20l. 


There was another note found at the ſame time, 
for 2 51, which did not tally. with the others, 


ſand pound note. 


there were three notes made out in. the name of 
Martin Matthias, and given in lieu of thirteen notes, 
= brought into the Bank by Martin Matthias; which 
= notes. he produced : that there were three notes 
} made out for the ſame value for the thirteen notes : 
| that they amounted to 2100l. the three notes were, 
tyo for 1000l. each and one for 100l. that two of 
thei were paid; one of a thouſand, and one of a 
1 5 he paid fince; they were H. 214, 215 
216, On the face of the 10001. note is James 
Ces; but nothing on the face of the 100l. note. 
| Manx 


Warrant, and at the ſecond ſearch found a note of 


That he did not find the other Pert of the thou - 
William Stears, a clerk at the Bank depoſed, that 


Od bus ro 


\ 


ed that the thirteen notes which were exchanged 
for three bank notes came through Perrott's hands, 
and that the concealed bank notes were paid by 
the bank for them. 


Then the court called Mary Harris, ſervant to 


Mary Ann Ferne. who depoſed, that Ferne's father 
and mother were poor people in Derbyſhire, That 
when ſhe knew her firſt ſhe was juſt come from 


ſervice in Watling-ſtreet, at the fign of the Tea- 
cheſt; that her maſter's name was Harriſon ; and 


| ſhe lived at Mr. Jefferſon's, a grocer, by Temple- 


bar, in Shire-lane : that ſhe ſcarce had any cloaths 
at all, nor money: that ſhe did not ſee her again for 
two years after: that ſhe ſaw her ſince on the laſt 
faſt day ; ſhe called upon her, and invited her to 


go and ſee her, and ſhe did ſo: that ſhe then 


appeared in a much exalted ſtate : ſhe was ſurpriz- 


ed to ſee it, and took the liberty to aſk her how 
the came poſſeſſed of fo laige a fortune: that this 


was the fifth of March laſt, when ſhe went to live 
with her, and alſo before when ſhe went to fee 
her. She told her that her fortune came by a 
perſen belonging to a picture that hung in her din- 
ing room. That Perrott was then in Newgate. 
hat ſhe went with her almoſt every day to fee 


him, and ſometimes twice a day. That ſhe heard 


her tell him ſhe had ſhewy her (Harris) his picture, 
and of the diſcourſe that bad paſſed between them. 
That Mr. Perrett aſked Mrs. Ferne if her ſervant 


thought the picture like him. 


That Mrs. Ferne lived in a plentiful manner. 
That Mr. Perrott uſed to make her great promiſes 


how they ſhould live when he came out of New 


gate, and ſhe told him about a houſe of Mr. Smith's 
to be diſpoſed of. That he made an objection, 
and ſaid there was not room to keep: a pair of horſes. 


That he ſaid he would make her a preſent of a 


pair 


Ws 5 3 
Many perſons were examined and plainly prove 
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pair of diamond buckles, and a pair of diamond 
_ ear-rings, and would lay out upon her gool. That 


when ſhe went to buy this houſe of Mr. Smith's, 


the took half a bank note of 1oo00l. and ſaid that 


the other half was in the hands of Perrott in News 


gate. That they had a great deal of converſation 


relating to notes and other things. That when ſhe 
told him that houſe was to be fold, he ſaid, © My 
« dear, have you a mind for it?” ſhe ſaid, © Yes, 
« if the could have it for eight or nine bundred.* 


That Mr. Perrott ſaid, © My life for it, you ſhall 


« have it, for I like the place above all things.” 
| © be priſoner in * ſaid, 


- 08 My Lord, 
“All I have to ſay is this; that Thompſon fold 


goods is very true; but what debts he took, ho- | 


< he negociated thaw I cannot ſay, All the debts I 


received of him, I ſent to Mrs. Powell, at Bath, 
and Weybridge. It is a very great unhappineſs 
© to me that Mr. Thompſon is dead; what he knew. 


« he would teſtify. As to theſe notes, half with 
« me, and half with Mrs. Ferne, they were Mrs. 
« Ferne's own. I have lain in Newgate ſo long, 1 


have none but her to ſupport me; ſhe has ſent 


« me a bit of meat, tea, and ſugar, and ſuch lit- 
A tle things; and ſhe requeſted me to take them 
«* half bank bills into my portmanteau: I thought 


« I ſhould be very ungrateful if I did not; and 


te the reaſon ſhe gave me was, her houſe had been 
« attempted to be broke open twice; and for the 


* favours ſhe was pleafed to compliment me with, 


% ſhe ſaid, ſhe thought ſhe had ſome little right 
„ ſo to do, They aſked me for the key; I gave 
c it them; when they found theſe half bank bills 


" ö 1 * Mrs, Ferne ; Mr. Brown has 1 
| _ 6©1warn 
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« ſworn they were covered up with a piece of 


& white cloth in a bit of filk ;—they were covered 
with a bit of white dimity, When I aſked him 
eto take an account of them (for I did not know 
& what notes they were, neither did I ever fee 


them) he would not Tet me, but carried them | 
© away. Guilty, Death. 


After his execution, the CO publiſhed the 
following account of him. 


r Notwithſtanding this l was committed 
to Newgate, April, 20, 1760, by the acting com- 
miſſioners of bankruptcy, for not giving ſatisfac- 
tory anſwers to their queſtions; yet he was not con- 
ſidered as a criminal, nor could be charged with 


any thing capital ; until a part of his concealed 
effects were diſcovered, ſome time in June laſt; pre- 
vious to which, advertiſements had been publiſh- 


ed for ſome time, offering forty per cent out of ſuch. 
concealed effects, ſo diſcovered. 

From his rſt commitment, his behaviour was of 
a piece with his plan, cloſe, ſecret, filent, diſtant, 
hiding his whole guilt under his tongue, as if it 


were a {ſweet morſe] never to be parted with. In 


the mean time, carrying the appearance of a quiet 


and regular behaviour, attending the Chapel, when 
it ſuited his convenience, and his hours, which were 


not very early, and when he had no company to 


entertain him more agreeably. But when he did at- 


tend, he behaved with decency and apparent devo- 
tion. This induced me_ to hope well of his caſe 
for ſome time, and to lead him towards a converſation 
upon it, but he kept aloof, and would not be 
touched or approached in that fore and tender 


part; to avoid which, he would not ſo much as 
admitſme into his chamber ; ; he gave ſhort anſwers, 


He 


and referred all to his trial, 
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15115 was- viſited from the firſt by a gay dreſſed 


lady, . whom: I took for his wife, and aſked him that 
— but he gave me no ſatisfaction. She 
uſually came ſeveral times in a week, in a coach, 


or poſt. chaiſe, attended by a ſervant in livery, or 


à maidꝭ ſervant, or both, in order to keep up his 


ſpirits, But to ſave appearances, there was kept up 


| a face of parſimony, and humble indigence in the 
priſon; ſhe: ſometimes condeſcending to dreſs a chop 


in his apartment, and he to clean his own knives. 


But theſe flimſy pretences did not prevent the pro- 


ſecutors from following? this clue, till they diſco- 


vered what came out on the trial. 
The account he gives in his examination, March 
21, 17615 wherein he attempts to account for 


goool. given in large ſums, during the ſeveral months 


of one yvar only, to one Sarah Powell, with whom 


he bad connections five or fix years, is an account, 


not only without witneſs or voucher, and full of 
improbabilities, but alſo inconſiſtent with his tem- 

per, courſe and manner of life; well known. to ſome 
of his creditors, andi by which he inſinuated him- 
ſelf into their) good opinion and credit; for he was 
obſerved to be. ſober. and frugal, rather of a co- 
vetous turn] and generally to be found. at home in 
an evening. As to his houſe keeping, he gave a 
guinea, or thereabouts, to his maid ſervant, weekly, 
and ſhe returned him an exact account * the ex- 
ces of the week which ſeldom amounted to a 


moidore-per week, there being but three: in the fa- 


mily.; and his Whole annual expences did not ex- 
ceed, as was generally believed; two hundred or 


two hundred and fifty pounds. 


It throws a ſtrong light on the delign of this- 


bankrupt; to obſerve that 4 bulk of his debts were 
contracted -within twelve months before his failure; 


in; which time he had contracted a weight of cre- 


dit 


E 


dit of 26 or 27,0001, for which fum he failed 15 


whereas it was known from his ſhop books, that 


he did not owe more than goool. or rather leſs, 


in any one preceeding year of his dealing. 


The ſtate of his books when he failed, ſeemed 
to prove the ſame deſign ; for although the ledger, . 
journal, porter's book, &c. had been very exact, 
till within fix months before he failed, and the por- 
ter uſed to ſign his book; yet there were no en- 
tries in them for ſix months preceeding that pe-. 
riod, And farther, ſome little time before that he 


had, by his application to buſineſs, and his friends, 


procured letters of credit to Briſtol, on account ok 
which he took up 2000]. worth of goods, there were 
alſo goods to the value of gool. coming to him from 


Ireland, at the time he became bankrupt, which 
were ſtopt at the waggon inns on that occaſion. 


It may be thought a dark and unaccountable 


affair, how he diſpoſed of ſuch goods thus gotten: 


but the manner was, by ſending them out under 
cover of night to his agent, Henry Thompſon, who 
kept a little houſe in Monk well ſtreet, where he 
invited ſome of the principal traders to look at 
them, as goods conſigned to him from ſome port, 
or places of manufacture. Seldom was any price 
ſet on them, but what the buyers fairly thought 
them worth, and fixed them at; which was taken 


for the ſake of ready-caſh. Thus he bought and 


ſold, and lived by the loſs, not of bimſeli, but his. 


creditors. 


It may be inferred, from this account, that he 
aſſumed two oppoſite characters, at different times; 
the firſt, of a ſober, careful, regular trader, before 


his failure; but after that, on his examination, he, 
affected the character of an extravagant ſpendthrift; 


both tending to the ſame thing, to blind the eyes 


of his creditors, and defraud them of a large Tum. 
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When under examination, no part of his conduct 
was more generally blameable and odious, than 
his ill treatment of Mr, Whitton. This gentleman 
was a lace-merchant at Northampton, who had 
left off buſineſs with reputation, and a fortune of 
20 or 30,000]. He, without any other tie then fancy, 
took a liking to Perrott from a child, and made 
it a pleaſure to oblige and aſſiſt him. At Perrott's 
requeſt, he lent him 4oool, on eaſy terms, which 
he had juſt received, and thought to have put into 
the funds. When the commiſhon was out, Perrott 
charged, on oath, this friend of his (whom he has. 
been heard to boaſt of as a very uncommon friend) 
with uſury, in taking exceſſive intereſt of ten per cent. 
and would have rewarded him, not only with in- 
famy, and the loſs of his debt, but with a proſecu- 
tion. Thus aiming to fink the ſum of 4500l, 
principal and intereſt, apparently for the benefit of 
the other creditors, but finally for his own. This 
greatly affected Mr. Whitton, ſo far as to touch his 
health; for he had ſuch a regard for Mr. Perrott, 
as to name him an executor in his laſt will. How- 
ever, he did not neglect to defend himſelf on this 
occaſion againſt this calumny, and by employing 
an able ſollicitor, effected it; proving, that he had 
taken ſometimes leſs than five per cent. never more; 
on which he was admitted by the commiſſioners to 
prove his debt, and his character was cleared. 
I) be diſcovery of the bank notes concealed, balf 
with him and half with Mrs. Ferne, ſeems re- 
markably providential. It was owing to a caſual 
meeting of Mr. Hewitt, a principal creditor, with 
Marry Harris, (late ſervant to Mrs. Ferne) on the 
Terras- Walk of Lincoln's-Inn-Garden ; where, lean- 
ing over the wall with dejected looks, ſhe was ob- 
ſerved by him, though an utter ſtranger to her, 
and aſked what ailed her? ſhe told him, ſhe had 


| been 


U 


95s: 


been turned out of her ſervice by one Mrs. Ferne, 


and knew not where to go. This name excited his 
enquiry; in conſequence of which ſhe was direQ- 


ed to Mr. Cobb, Attorney for the aſſignees, and 
taken care of till fhe gave her evidence on the 


trial, She firſt informed them that ſeveral half 
bank notes were concealed fomewhere in Perrott's 
room, in Newgate ; and that the other half were 
with Mrs. Ferne in her houfe, to whom alfo Perrott 
had given half of a 1000l. note, in order to pur- 
chafe the houfe of Sir John Smith, in Queen- 
ſquare, then to be fold by auction. This, with the 
other particulars given in her evidence on the trial, 
prove he was poſſeſſed of ſome fund, ſufficient to fup- 
ply thefe great expences. 

| Beſides, when Ferne's houfe was ſearched, (which 
was finiſhed m a faperb taſte, with an organ to play 
at dinner, &c.) the half notes were found there in 
2 fmall copper cheft known to have been Perrott's. 
And, what is ſomewhat curious, when taken before 
Juftice Fielding, in order to be examined, and give 
an account how ſhe came by thoſe notes, fhe told 


the juſtice, in preſence of the company (ſome of title 
and figure) that one day taking the air in Hyde- 


Park, on Horfe-back (defcribing her horſe and trap- 
pings, a fine palfry, with a white net-work over 
him) ſhe was taken notice of by a gentleman, richly 
dreſſed in blue, trimmed with gold, who invited her 
to go with him; and, for the pleaſure of her com- 
pany, made her a preſent of a bill of gool. She 


particularly deſeribed another perſon, who met her 


walking in St. James's Park, with whom the had 


another adventare of the ſame ſort; the reward of 


which was another bill of the ſame value. And a 


third adventure, ſhe ſpoke of, produced a bill of 


1000l. Thus fhe accounted for 2600]. property in 


| herſelf; in à manner as credible as her friend 


2 1 Perrott's 
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Perrott's account of his tranſactions with Mrs. 
Powell. WR 

From the day of conviction, Perrott was moved 
from his chamber to a cell, in which he contracted 
a cold and hoarſeneſs, became more fretful, impatient, 
and querulous than he had ever appeared before. 
Though he daily attended the chapel when called 


upon, he complained he was not viſited at his own | 


hours, and as 'often as he appointed, Under this 
apparent zeal for more frequent public prayers, he 
had a ſcheme concealed, and not clearly opened to 
me, till after his execution, He threatened he 
would lend for ſome worthy. clergyman, who would 
attend him better, and at his own tine, In anſwer 
to which he was told I ſhould be glad of good aſ- 
| fiſtance; that 1 made allowance for his unhappy 

ſituation, which ruffled his temper ; that it was my 

earneſt defire to aſſiſt him, and improve his time 
as much as poſſible, if he would comply with my 
directions, which he defeated by diſturbing me and 
himſelf. He went on daily complaining, till Novem- 
ber the firſt, or ſecond. Orders were given by the 
keeper, that the two convicts, Lee, and Perrott, 

ſhould be confined to their cells, cloſer than ever, 


and not to be out longer than they continued at 


. chapel; and a hint was given to me, to viſit them 
no more than once a day, and that in, open day- 
light, and at uncertain hours. 

On the gd of November, after prayers, Mr. Per- 
rott being called inta the cloſet, in order to have ſome 


private converſation with him, would not come in ſo 


as to let the door be ſhut, but aſked angrily, what I 
wanted with him ? for there ſhould be no ſecrets be- 
 twixt us two; ſpeaking ſo loud, that the people at a 
diſtance in the chapel heard and remarked it. To 
this it was anſwered, © God help you, I want none 
< of your ſecrets, they are now too well known ; but 
* be not angry with me for dealing freely and plainly 
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er with your ſoul.” He would ſcarce hear me ſpeak, | 


but interrupting, aſked me again, in the ſame high 


tone, if I wanted him to confeſs his fins to me like a 


papiſt? and challenged me to ſhew where the bible 
or Church of England required any ſuch thing. I 


immediately opened his Common Prayer Book, and 


pointed out particularly the exhortation to be read 


before the adminiſtration of the Holy Sacrament, and 


ſome following it. Theſe reaſons filenced him for 
the preſent, but had no other effect than to make him 
behave a little leſs inſolently for a few days after. 

The following particulars relating to Mr. Perrott 


came to my knowledge, partly from himſelf. about 


this time, and partly from his acquaintance, 


He was born at Newport-Pagnell, in Buckingham- 

ſhire, of creditable parents, in good circumſtances, by 
whom he was entitled to a fortune of 1500l. He loſt 
his father at the age of ſeven years, and a fond indul- 
gent mother at the age of nine; after which he was 


educated, under the care of a guardian, at the 


foundation-ſchool at Gillſborough, in Northampton- 


ſhire ; after five years coatinuance there, he was put 
apprentice to his half. brother at Hempſtead, in Hert- 
fordſhire, PET” 

_ Having ſerved his time there, he came to London, 
in the year 1747, and placed himſelf with a gentle- 
man in great buſineſs, credit and character, in Cheap- 
ſide, more for the ſake of experience, than as a mere 
ſervant. He was not there known to be given to any 
folly or vice, except an over-fondneſs for dreſs, to 


which he devoted too much of his time. From hence, 


after two years ſtay, he moved to Blowbladder-ſtreet, 
took a houſe, and dealt for himſelf. Here he gave 
{ome .umbrage to his late maſter, by drawing away 
his cuſtomers, in a manner not ſtrictly honourable. 
After two years and a half abode there, he removed 
to Ludgate- hill, where he lived nine years. Here 
Mrs, Ferne lived with him ſome time. He is * to 
„„ | ave 
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have ſuch a delicate palate, as to eat peaſe at 58. a 
quart, even in Newgate ; and though he did not feem 


to be a man of an ambitious turn, he affected the 
ſtate of a king even there, not ſuffering the ſervant in 


waiting to turn her back at any time, but ſhe muſt 


retire with ber face towards him. He was about the 


48th year when he ſuffered; ſome few days before 
which he owned he had not been at church ſeven 
times in ſeven years. He was very ſhallow and ig- 


norant in matters of religion, and thought he aped 


ſome of his betters in making a jeſt of it in his proſ- 
perity. However, he ſeemed to think, in his latter 


days, if there were any value in the form of godli- 


neſs, and the outward parts and appearances of it, he 
would ſecure that by conforming to tem. 

On Sunday morning, November the $th, wo 10 

ed te receive the holy ſacrament, he was told, I 

muſt firſt have ſome private converſation with bim; ; 

which he now confented toe. He had often been put 


Bpon. examining himſelf on the heinous crime of per- 


Jury, which was the higheſt aggravation of all his 
other guilt, that he ſhoutd, therefore, moſt importu- 


mately deprecate the ſevere ſentence, that the Lord 


will not hold him guiltleſs; that he ſhould alfo recol- 
lect the infamous articles of account given in to the 
commiſſioners, re examine himſelf upon them. and 
ſet all right between himſelf and creditors to his ut- 


moſt power; that if he would reflect on N farr and 


plauſible appearances he affected to put in order 
ww gain credit thereby, he would find his. guik much 
more aggravated than that of an open prodigal, be- 
cauſe he added hypocriſy to his iniquity. He faw 1 
was determined to probe his wounds to the bottom, 
and bore it with more patience than I expected; he 
even acknowledged the truth of it, in faying, he had 
thought on all this, and was deeply ſenſible of it: 


FE have cenfeſled,” ” added he, * all * ſins to my . 


good God. and repented of them,” He had ſaid, 


indeed; 
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rected, more than once, in his vindication, that hd 
had ſummoned all his creditors, before they knew his 
circumſtances were bad, and given them up 10, o00l. 
which paid them gs. in the pound; that they had bis 
all, and now muſt have his life too, for they would 
not be ſatisfied if he ſhould pay them 198. 6d. in the 
pound. But pray conſider, fir, what your creditors 
will reply to all this, that you did it with a fraudulent 
defign, as it now appears. To which he made ng 
1 | 

5 the 16th Perrott was viſited by two of his 
aſſignees, at different hours, at his own requeſt ; and 
alſo by ſeveral clergymen, who all endeavoured to 
bring him to ſome acknowledgments for the ſatis- 


faction of the injured. 


To Mr. Hewitt, who viſited him in the morning, 


and with a compaſſion truly Chriſtian forgave him, 
he behaved with great ſubmiſſion and thankfulneſs, 


praying for and bleſſing him; and then anſwered 
him a particular queſtion relating to the half of the 


bank note for 1000l. found in his trunk; and ſeemed 
ſo open that he declared he would anſwer me any 


queſtion. This was before I admitted him to the 


communion, which ſoon after followed, and where he 
declared, in the preſence of a worthy clergyman, 


that he had given up his all to his creditors, and that | 


it would be great joy to him, if he could add to it, 


if it were but 20l. 
In the afternoon he was viſited by Mr. Maynard; 


another aſſignee, who ſaw him with equal tendernefs 


and compaſſion as the other, forgave and prayed for 
him, and was received by Perrott with the ſame ap- 
parent ſenſe of humility and gratitude. But when, 
in conſequence, ſome particular queſtions were put 
to him by this gentleman, who juſtly expected he 
had now no ſecret reſerve in his breaſt, relating to his 
creditors, after a deep pauſe Perrott faid, © I have 
<-this day received the * ſacrament, and 285 
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Cong? 
& ſyer no more queſtions.” On this change of his 
behaviour, relapſing into that obſtinacy which had 
Tuined- him, I had great doubt, whether 1 ſhould 
adminiſter the Holy Sacrament to him next morning; 


and having conſulted ſome neighbouring clergymen, 


who had viſited him that day, it was brought to this 


point, that if he would not acknowledge the juſtice of 


his ſentence, he ſhould not be admitted. 


Next morning (being that of his execution) he ac- 


knowledged with ſome difficulty, the juſtice of his 
ſentence ; his objection not ſeeming to ariſe from an 
opinion of his i innocence, but from the illegality of 
the witneſſes being merefied in the iſſue, and the 


manner of convicting him by circumſtances, as he 
ſaid ; which I told him were points of law, deter- 


mined by an authority in which he ought to acquieſce. 


For a few days before he ſuffered, and to the laſt, 


he ſhewed a particular care and anxiety about his 


burial, which he defired to be in the church, at the 


Place of his birth; and had choſen out ſome chapters 
and pſalms to be uſed, with a text for his funeral 
ſermon. 


At the place of execution, when I firſt went up 


to him, he was looking round, and enquiring where 


his Hearſe was, about which being ſatisfied, he then 


called to a perſon on horſe- back, gave him a letter to 


Mr. Burton, and a red checked handkerchief ſor 
Samuel Lee, which, ſaid he, I promiſed him for a 

token. Being aſked, if he was well ſupported and 
comforted? He anſwered; «1 am, I bleſs God.” Af- 
ter the laſt bleſſing, he, at parting, thanked and pray- 
ed for me; and was quickly launched into eternity. 


Soon after execution, the ſtrict order for cloſe 


confinement to the cells, mentioned to be given 


about ten days before, and bis imperious behaviour 


to me, relating to my attendance at the priſoner's 
| . was eee and accounted for thus : That 


a party 


= 
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a party of Seamen were hired to come and reſcue 
him in the day-time, when brought down from the 
Cells for Chapel ; by firſt ſecuring the turnkey at 
the gate, forcing the keys from bim, and then carry- 
ing off the priſoner. 


John Perrott was executed i in Smithfield, Novem- 
ber i. 


A Narrative of the L fe, Bobenii , and Con- 
viction of Joun RICE, who was execured af 


Tyourn for F * 
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OHN RICE, Broker, was indicted bo forging and 
counterfeiting, and- procuring, knowingly and 
wilfully, acting and aſſiſting in forging, and counter- 
feiting the name of Anne Pierce, a perſon then en- 
titled to a certain ſhare in the joint ſtock of South 

Sea Annuities to a certain pretended Letter of At- 
torney, purporting to have been ſigned by the ſaid 
Anne, and to have been ſealed and delivered by her, 

and to be a Letter of Attorney from her the ſaid 
Anne, to him the ſaid Jobn Rice of Exchange 
Alley, with intention to defraud the governor and 
company of merchants of Great Britain, trading to 
the South Seas and other parts of America, and for . 
encouraging the fiſhery againſt the form of the 


Statute, &c. Alſo with intention to defraud Thomas 


Brookſbank; and for fclonicuſly endeayouring to 
aſſign and transfer the aforeſaid annuities belonging 
to the ſaid Anne Pierce againſt the Statute in that 


behalf. 
No. 35. Vol. IV. B b | In 


| r 
In order to prove the allegations in the indictment 


Mr. John Henry Fenoulhet was ſworn, and de- 


poſed, that he belonged to the South Sea ſtock office, 
and New South Sea Annuities, That on the 6th of 
November laſt, Mr. Rice came to him at his office 
at the South Sea Houle, and defired him to make 
out a letter of attorney for Mrs Anne Pierce to fell 


5001. in South Sea Annuities, That he (Rice) was 
to be the attorney. That he (Fenoulhet) filled it 


up. That Rice came again between one and two 
in the afternoon, and ſaid the gentlemen at the 
old annuity office were gone, and deſired him to fill 
it up for him, which he did immediately, and he 
took it away with him. 

Henry Lowth depoſed, that he belonged to the 


letter of attorney office for Old South Sea Annut- 
ties. That the letter of attorney was brought to the 
proper office, in order for Rice to transfer by it. 
That Rice acted upon it; that he ſold 5001 to Mr. 


Brookſbank of Exchange Alley. That Rice gave a 
receipt for the ſtock all of his own hand-writing. 
Samuel Bull, clerk to the Old South Sea Annui- 
ties depofed, that it was his buſineſs to examine let- 
ters of attorney brought to transfer for ſtocks. That 
the letter of attorney was brought to him as one of 
_ committee, and he figned his name as allowing 
That all the ſoperviſors are appointed a com- 
145 to examine all letters of attorney, which 
muſt be allowed one day before they are acted upon, 
and it muſt be allowed by three, and aigned by 
them. 
Robert Montague, the deputy accomptant, de- 
poſed, that Mr. Rice having by virtue of four let- 
ters of attorney, in the name of Anne Pierce, Wi- 


dow, and executrix of Henry Pierce, transferred 


the ſum of 19,000l. which letters of attorney were 
produced and ſhewn to Mrs. Pierce, when ſhe ap- 


Peared upon :xamination on the 27th of — 
la 5 


1 ˙ a. 
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laſt; under which theſe ſeveral transfers were made; 


ſhe declared her name to each, and every one of 


them was forged; ſhe declared ſhe had never any 


conſideration money: that the company was adviſed, 
under the circumſtances of the caſe, to make that 

Mrs. Anne Pierce ſwore to the forgery, and two 
of the waiters of Sam's Coffee-houle ſwore to their 


ſtock good, which they did. | 


hand-writing, and that Mr. Rice defired them to 


fign their name, but did not tell them for what. 
It is neceſſary here to remark, that Mr. Rice, 


after he had received theſe ſums of money, ſet off 
for France, and took refuge at Cambray, under 


the protection of the Arcabiſhop there; that the 
governors of the bank ſent after him, and that 
the Archbiſhop, as Rice would not turn Roman 
Catholic, delivered him up. 


. 


Rice had nothing more to ſay by way of de- 


fence, than that when he was at Cambray they of- 


fered to protect hin, if he would change his re- 


ligion. He then called on two gentlemen, who 


gave him a good character. 


The jury brought him in guilty, Death. 


Rice gave the following account to the Ordi- 


nary of Newgate. He imputed the beginning of 


his misfortunes to the ſpirit of gaming, or buying 
ſtock for a time; a practice ſo prevalent in the 
Alley. He imputed his firſt ſhock to a commiſhon 
he had from Col. ——— Secretary to a foreign Am- 
baſſor. The differences paid by him on that occa- 
hon, amounting to 2000l. were never made good 
to him by his principal, This, wich other like caſes, 
ſet him upon thoſe devices, to ſupport his credit in 


the Alley, to which he at laſt unhappily fell a vice - 
tim; devices, which, by repeated practice, and the 
fallacious hopes of reſtitution, on a reverſe of for- 
tune in his favour, made him forget the fatal con- 
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( 184) 
' Tequence of a detection: for when he had alienated 
any fiock, for which he was employed as a Broker, 


he kept punctually to paying the intereſt when due; 


and has replaced the principal allo in ſome ſtocks, 


without being ſuſpected; and had he not been un- 


expectedly ſurprized with the news of Mrs. Pierce's 


coming from Yorkſhire, ſoon after the fatal experi- 


ment for which he ſuffered, he might have gone on 
_ undiſcovered, in hopes of recovering his loſſes, and 
preventing his fate. 


One objection indeed riſes ſtrong againſt this hope 


being well grounded, as being utterly inconſiſtent 

with his unlimited expenſiveneſs; quitting the ſafe 
courle of middle life, in which he owned he could 
fairly. make 10001. a year, and launching into high 
life, which muſt demand five or ten times that in- 
come yearly, A town-houſe in a genteel ſtreet, 


a country houſe at Finchley ; each adorned in high 


| taſte, a coach, chariot, polt- chaiſe, with ſeveral pair 


of fine horſes, for harneſs, beſides ſaddle-horſes, 


ſervants ſuitable, a negro, &c. 


In the account he gave of his behaviour at Cam- 


| bray, he ſaid he had been impriſoned there for two 
months, and that his apartment was near the chapel 
of the priſon 'purpolely contrived ſo where he could 
Hear, and if he thought fit, join in their worſhip. 
He added, that an overture was made to him from 
the Biſhop to embrace their faith, and conform to 
their religion ; which he rejected with reſolution, 
ſaying, he would rather loſe his ears, or his head; 
and that he had declared the ſame things before 
my Lord Mayor, and the gentlemen of the injured 
companies. I commended him for adhering to 
his own principles, if ſincere, and prayed for grace, 
to enable him truly to repent; for which purpoſe 
I put ſome proper tracts into his hand, beſeech- 


ing him not to forget that he is a criminal. But, 
7 | however, 
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| however decently he behaved at preſent, it was 


told me, on my calling to viſit him again, that of- 
fence had been taken, not ſo much perhaps by 
himſelf, as by one very near him, on account of 
the title, and a matter of a tract put into his hand, 
called, © A compaſſionate addreſs to priſoners for 
& crimes; On which account, I ſuppole, it was, 


that I ſaw him no more till his trial; being kept - 


at the Poultry Compter till the morning it came 
on: an indulgence, to which his open behaviour, 


and his readineſs to acknowledge and make ſatis- | 


faction for all injaries to his utmoſt power, proba- 
bly recommended him to the chief magiltrate, and the 


_ proſecutors, For, when theſe were preparing to lay 


their evidence before the magiſtrate, he ſaid he would 
ſave that trouble, and ſo confeſſed, and gave par- 
ticulars, aſſuring and ſatisfying chin that he had no 
accomplice. And, when re-examined concerning 
a particular perſon of conſiderable property in the 
funds, he ſaid, that gentleman had ſometimes lent 
him money on a pinch, but was in no wile privy to 
his forgeries. 

When brought to trial, he was favoured with 
a place at the inner bar; he appeared languid, 
pale, and ſo trembling, that he could ſcarce hold up 
his hand to be arraigned. On his defiring to call 
witneſſes to his character, he was told from the 
bench, that this could avail hems nothing : however, 
his witneſſes were heard. 

"Tis -affirmed, that Mr. Rice, before he eloped, 
ſent for his tradeſmens bills, and paid all that were 
brought in. 


After he was brought in guilty, he hood up 


to the bench with a moſt melting, piteous face, 
and many tears, imploring mercy, and the inter- 
ceſſion of the court with his Majeſty to ſpare his 
life. He was anſwered with words of compaſſion 


for his family, his wife, and himſelf; but at the 


| ame 
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fame time, warned not to flatter himſelf with vain. 


hopes of that mercy, which was not to be expect- 


od. For, conſidering your crime, and its conſe- 
* quences, in a nation where there is fo much paper 


\, « eredit, I muſt tell you (ſaid the Lord Chief Juſ- 


e tice) I think myſelf bound in duty and conſcience, 


to acquaint his Majeſty, you are no object of his 


95 


* mercy; adding, that all public companies, con- 
cerned in public credit, ſhould take caution from 
this inftance, as no doubt they will, to examine 
ſtrictly all letters of attorney, and papers, wherein 


there can be any ſuſpicion of fraud. 


' Aﬀer this, he was daily viſned, and he duly at- 
tended chapel. He ſet about preparing for his ex- 
petted change with deep attention, both in common 
prayer, and private devotions ; and his behaviour was 
quite becoming a perſon in his caſe. He looked 
for the death-warrant for ſome days before it came”; 
the news of it was kept from him for ſome ſhort 
time, 'till Mrs. Rice, who was then with him, could 


be conducted home. 
By the beſt accounts, Mr. Rice was born in Spital- 


Square, educated at a private academy in the 


neighbourhood, and lived there till a little before he 
ſet up his equipage. His father was a man of fair 
character, and moderate fortune; was an upper clerk 


in the South. Sea Houſe, and did buſineſs as a broker 
in Exchange Alley; his buſineſs in the latter enabled 
him te quit the former, and encouraged him to 


initiate his ſon, when a firipling, in the ſame bu- 


fineſs; to a conſiderable branch of which he in- 
troduced him; and dying about eight or nine 
years ago, left him a handſome property in the 


funds, by the intereſt of which, with his regular and 


fair tranſactions, as a broker, 'he bad an income of 
12 or 1500]. a year. But inftead of enjoying this 
with ſafety and prudence, he would venture for 
more, by * gaming (as it is called) in the 

Alley 3 
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Alley ; fo that, as he told me, his loffes in the whole, 


by paying debts of honour, in that way, amounts 
ed to 60,0001. Falſe honour indeed! added he; as 
it was for his employers, as well as himſelf, He 
leid, the commiſſion of N taken out againſt 
him, by his attorney, after he fled, was not by 
his order; and that he took not above the ſum of 


three or four hundred pounds abroad with him z 


that Mrs. Rice, not knowing his cale, but in ge- 
neral that ſomething was amiſs, was burried after 


him with the bulk of what hs had left in bank» 


notes; that ſhe got to the coaſt of Holland; but the 


hard froſt, with the ice on that coaſt, ſetting in, 


obliged the Captain to cut his cables and run, leav- 
ing his anchor; he was driven back to Harwich, 


from whence ſhe returned to London, fearing and 


ſuſpecting no ill confequence ; but quickly found her- 
lelf taken into cuſtody, and examined, having notes 
to the value of 4700l, as it is ſaid, concealed about 


her ftays; this ſhe was obliged to ſurrender, which, 


with the produce of his effects ſold, he apprehend- 
ed would you applied to the account of the com- 
miſſion of bankruptcy. 

On the morning of execution, his behaviour was 
placid and compoſed, pious and reſigned; and he 


anſwered the particular queſtions propoſed to him 


with an open freedom: as, whether a protection was 
really offered him, on the terms of conforming to 
their religion at Cambray? He anſwered, that it 


really was ſo at firſt; but that their zeal relaxed i in 


proportion to the preſſing and repeated demands of 
our court to have him given up; and alfo on their 
diſcovering he was not ſo rich as they expected. 


Whether he had any accomplices ? This he {till de- 


nied. To what value his forgeries amounted.? He 
anſwered to about 45,0001. 
His wife read to him Taylors Holy Living and 


Dying. He expreſſed a lively bope, and was endea- 


vouring 
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vouring to confirm himſelf in it. His wife took 


leave of him the ſame night, and was prudently 
ſent out of town early the next morning. He had 
applied to have a coach to the place of execution ; 
which not being granted, he expreſſed great indif- 
ference about it, and had a cart to himſelf, ac- 
companied by a friend, who converſed with, and 
aſſiſted him in the way. At the gallows he was 
filent, except in prayer, till he was executed. 


A Narrative of the Life, Behaviour, Conviction 
and Execution of PAuL LEWIS, for the 
Highway. 


AUL LEWTS, though young, had been an old 
offender, and had more than once: taken his 
trial at the Old Bailey, but by the interceſſion of 
a gentleman who reſpected Paul's father, a clergy- 
man of good character, he was ſet at liberty, in 
hopes of being reclaimed.— However, he was natu- 
rally ſo wicked, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
make a public example of him to prevent his doing 
further miſchief. TS Ty 
He having been a priſoner in Newgate twice, and 
tried at the Old Bailey, and having great friends, 


| hardened this young fellow's heart to ſuch a degree 
that he thought he might go to what length of 
wickedneſs he pleaſed unpuniſhed: but he was great- 


ly miſtaken, for he was indicted for wilfully and 
feloniouſly aſſaulting John Cook, with a piſtol with 
intent to ſteal the money of the ſaid Cook, againſt 


Not Guilty, | 706 
| He 


the form of the Statute, &c. to which he pleaded 


it, and it flaſh 

that he (Browiß immediately tripped up his heels, 
and clapped his knee upon his breaſt, and with h 
garters tied his hands, and tc ok his piſtols; after 


„ (189 ) 
| He was a ſecond time indicted for being an ill. 
deſigned and diſorderly perſon of a wicked mind and 
diſpoſition, not regarding the laws and ſtatutes of 
the realm, nor pains or penalties that ſhould fall 
thereon ; that he with a certain piſtol did ſhoot at 
Joſeph Brown, he being on the King's Highway. 
oſeph Brown in his account {wore that he was 
going home to the Pariſh of Wild:den: that within 


2 quarter of a mile of his own home Lewis came 


up, and clapped a piſtol to his breaſt and bid him 
ſtop. That he ſaid he would not. That he paſſed 


Lewis and went on; that Lewis came up on the fide 
of him and ſhot at him, and by the horſe's ſtarting 


he (Brown) fell. That he turned about, and ſaw 
Mr. Pope had got Paul Lewis in cuſtody ; he then 


took hold of him, and clapped his knee on his breaft, 


and ſaid, purſue the other; for there was another 
man in company with Lewis that rode off. That 


Pope purſued, while he held Lewis on the ground. 
That Lewis begged for mercy, ſaying he was a gen- 
tleman bred, and if he would let him get up, he 


would go with him wherever he deſired. That he 
had not the preſence of mind to ſearch him; that 
he let Lewis get up, after which he clapped another 
piſtol to His breaſt and ſaid, Now d—n you, 
< I'll ſhoot you dead. That he Brown) knocked 
the piſtol from his body, with his right-hand down- 
wards, and as it pointed to his thigh, Lewis ſnapped 

4 in the pan, but did not go off; 


which he delivered bim into the cuſtody of the con- 
ſtable. That he took ten bullets and a bullet mould 


from him; and found that the piſtol Lewis ſnapped 
at him was loaded with powder and one ball, | 


Francis Pope depoſed, that he was adviſed to be 


cautious, by a gentleman and a lady in a chariot 


No. 36. Vor. VU. ' Ge how 


i. Con] 
how he rode on, for that they had been robbed by 
two Highwaymen. That he rode on faſt and ſaw 

Lewis and another maſked attacking Brown, and 

: Lewis's piſtol diſcharged near Brown's head. That 
Brown fell off the horſe. That he rode up and 
took Lewis by the collar, and pulled him down. 
That at the requeſt of Brown, he delivered up Lewis, 
and purſued his partner, who finding himſelf cloſely. 
purſued, diſmounted, went over an hedge and got 
off. 5 ER 

John Cook who was riding by at the time, ſaw 

and confirmed the whole. And the conſtable ac- 
knowledged his finding the bullets and bullet mould, 
and powder in Lewis's pocket. 3 

4 - he unbappy Paul Lewis by way of defence 

ſaid, = 55 

Seeing the evidence is ſo plain, I can ſay little 

to it; to be ſure, when I ſaw Farmer Cook turn 
round the corner, I did fire at the horſe, any one 
in my circumſtances would have done the ſame; 
but I do declare I never had any intention to take 
the man's life. This thing has been fo repre- 
ſented to my friends, that J have none here to ſpeak ' 
for — ſo I leave it entirely to the court. Guilty, 
Tan . Thy 3 1 5 1 


The Ordinary gives a very long account of the 
behaviour of this malefactor after his conviction; 
a great part of which conſiſts in the many affronts 
he received from the priſoner in the courſe of his 
attendance upon him, and in the diſcharge of his 
office, his impious contempt and diſregard of every 
thing ſacred, his profeſſed diſbelief of the ſcriptures, 
or making them the ſubjects of his profane mirth. 
Having aid this, it is unneceſſary to give a minute 
recital of the various inſtances produced for that 
purpoſe. We ſhall therefore only ſelect ſuch paſſages 
as beſt ſerve o characterize the man. 3 ˖ 
_ | | Pau 


(191) | 
Paul Lewis it ſeems, was reported to be one of 
ten children of a worthy clergyman in Ireland, but, 
the fact is, that he was born at Horſmonſeux in 
Suſſex ; and his parentage and education were ſuch, 
as would have given him credit and advantage, had 
he not diſgraced and diſappointed them. þ 
About the age of ſix, he was placed out in a g | 
foundation ſchool, where being received into the 
firſt form, when a young gentleman in the higheſt, 
went off to the Univerſity, where he continued three 
or four years to take up his firſt degree of B. A. 
and returned to be uſher in the ſame ſchool, found 
Paul Lewis ſtill in the firſt form where he had left 
him; ſuch was his incapacity, ſo impenetrable his 
head to the rudiments of learning. For this rea- 
ſon, among others, when his period of ſeven years 
on the foundation was expired, inſtead of being 
| ſent to the Univerſity, his father took him home, 
where he, with ſome of his brothers, being grown 
up into gay, idle young fellows, who muſt have 
money to ſpend, were ſuſpected by the neighbouring 
gentlemen. This occaſioned their father te provide for 
them at a diſtance; and Paul was made a cadet at 
Woolwich. . As ſprightly dunces often turn out fops 
and beaus, ſo Paul, by vying with his ſuperior 
officers in dreſs, ſoon got into his taylor's books ta 
the amount of 150l. which obliged him to decamp 
and quit this genteel ſupport. Then he went into 
the Sea ſervice, where ſeveral of his feats of cou- 
rage were boaſted of, and ſome of more ſtratagem 
than honour: ſuch as his collecting three guineas a 
head from his brother officers in a man of war, to 
lay in freſh ſtores for a Weſt-India voyage, goir g 
a-ſhore to buy them, and forgetting to return to 
the ſhip, re pgs 
It appears from ſeveral of his lateſt ranting boaſts, 
a few days before he ſuffered, that he valued himſelf 
much for his well-laid ſchemes, to rob with ſafety and 
GER impunity. 


* 


(1921 
impunity. Of this kind was tlie following fact: 

Being recommended, above a year ago, to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, for preferment, while he waited 

about town he ſettled himſelf at the Bull alehouſe, in 

the Borough, from before dinner till midnight; he 
had ſpoke a horſe to be ready for him at nine in the 
evening, in the ſame neighbourhood. —Between eight 
and nine he ſaid to the people of the Bull, what have 
you got for ſupper 7 Whatever it was, he pretended 
nof to like it, but would ſtep to his own lodgings, and 
get ſomething he liked better. In this interval he 
rode out, robbed Sir T. H——y and ſon, in their 
coach going to Clapham, between Newington and 
Vauxhall, of caſh and bank netes to a conſiderable 

value, and quickly returned to the Bull. When 
tried for this fact, the people of the houſe ſwore he 
had been there on that day for twelve hours, one 
half hour excepted; in which the jury judging it 
next to impoſſible he could commit the robbery, ac- 
quitted him, though ſworn to both by the gentiemen 
and their ſervants. Soon after he was met by a friend 
and companion, who was glad to ſee him at large, and 
| afked him which fide of the evidence was forſworn ? 
He anſwered neither ; but he had got the buſtle 
(meaning the caſh) in his pocket. | 
He had promiſed to write the Hiſtory of his own 

Life, and give it the Ordinary, for him to publiſh ; : 
but afterwards told him he deſigned to give it to an- 
other clergyman: to which the Ordinary anſwered, 

he hoped it would be ſuch as ſhould deter others from 
following his ſteps, and not allure them. He an- 
{wered in theſe memorable words. If to tell them 
that after the firſt fact he committed he was ever in 
fear, and under apprehenſion that every man he 
met, nay every buſh he ſaw, was a thief-taker— 
that ſhould be the encouragement he would give 
" them; alluring them, that lince he fell into this 
* * WaYs 
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& way, in which he had long reigned, he never could 
6 be eaſy.” 


Levis often preſſed to be admitted to the ſacra- 
ment, but was as often refuſed, till he had given 


proofs of a better diſpoſition for it than he had yet 


ſhewn. 
In this Werne a neighbour went with the Ondinany 


to chapel, and obſerving Lewis's indecent and obſti- 


nate behaviour,-took the charitable freedom with him 
after prayers, that his duty and intereſt ſhould prevail 
with him to comply with thoſe rules and directions 
iven him for his own benefit, in which the Ordinary 
could have no private end or advantage. He an- 
ſwered, Whether J am fit or no, what is that to 
« him ? D—n him, I ſhall lick him before I have 
* done with him, ff he don't give it me.” In a word, 


his behaviour was ſuch as ſhocked every. one who 


was witneſs of it. 
On Sunday May 1, I e the ee 
to Mr. Rice, and ſome others, when Lewis would 


have forced himſelf upon me to be admitted to it; 
and becauſe I refuſed, he reviled me, and ſaid, he 


would not be examined by a Jacobite parſon ; adding 
unluckily enough, I am a true Crean, as much 
as you are a ſcoundrell.“ | 

The ſame morning, as I was aſſured by two gentle- 
men preſent in the chapel, while I was in the cloſet 


between prayers and ſermon, Lewis was boaſting of 
his heroic ſpirit and genius for the highway, ſwear- 
ing he did not value his life, but to be diſappointed ; 


for it was a d—'d well. Ld ſcheme ; it would have 
got us 1000l. in a week. And in leſs than half an 


hour after this he would have forced himſelf to the 
Lord's Table, as beforementioned. 


Another inſtance of the depravity of this har- 
dened villain, was the trick he played off upon his 


own aged father, afflited and depreſſed in himſelf, 
as he mult be; when his father viſited him for the 
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(194) 
left time in Newgate, he put twelve guineas inte 
his hand for a preſent ſupply; the youth dexte- 


roufſly ſlipped one into the cuff of his ſleep, and 


then, opening his hand to his father, ſhewed him 


eleven, ſaying, you have given me but ſo many; 


his father put his hand into his pocket, took out 
another guinea, and gave it to this ingenious ar- 
tiſt; of which Paul ſoon after boafted, ſaying, © 1 
* have flung the old fool out of another gui nes.“ 


It is confidently affirmed, he made as free with his 


father's character, when he was at liberty, telling him, 
he only preached the money out of his peoples 
pockets, After all this (ſuch was the profligacy of 
this incorrigible wretch) on the eve of his laſt day, 
he threatened the ordinary, that he (Lewis) would 
take care he ſhould never attend another dying cri- 
minal, b CNN 

On the morning of execution, ſoon after prayers 
were began, Lewis was conducted up in a flurry 
to the chapel, and came and kneeled oppoſite to 


me at the table, while I was repeating this petition 


of the Litany, From all falſe doctrine, hereſy and 
* ſchiſm ; from hardneſs of heart, and contempt of 


« thy word and commandment, - Good Lord de- 


« hver us.” The ſuffrage, or reſponſe, he repeated 
aloud, and it is hoped it reached his heart; he kept 
up his attention and fervency in making his re- 
ſponſes through the Litany, till he came to this 
part of that admirable prayer for ſupport under 
affliction ; -** and graciouſly hear us that thoſe evils, 
& which the craft and ſubtilty of the devil or man 
* worketh againſt us, be brought ta nought, and 
% by the providence of thy goodneſs they may be 
« diſperſed ; that we thy ſervants, being hurt by no 
& perſecution, —” it was added, © no kind of ſuffer- 
ing. At theſe words he dropped on his fide by 
«* the;table, and as he fell, he cried out, O my fa- 
E _ 


, 


"324 „% 0 


| 11930 
& mily!“ we took him up, ſet him on a ſeat, and 
uſed proper means to recover him; which being done, 
he kneeled down in the ſame place again. Soon 
after, he himſelf eſpied, lying by him on the floor, 


a new claſp-penknife, which ſeemed to have drop- 


ped from him when he fell. He held it up in his 


hand, with a look and geſture, to expreſs his thank- 


ful aſtoniſhment for being prevented from making 


the uſe of it, which he would be underſtood to 


have intended it for; Mr. M——, who kneeled 
near him, toek it out of his hand. | 
He then explained to us, that Mr. Akerman by 
going into the cell to him when he was left alone, 
had prevented him from putting it to the horrid uſe 
for which he had kept it in his pillow, ever ſince he 


was a priſoner; he ſhewed us the boſom of his 
ſhirt, torn down for that purpoſe, and ſaid, that when 


ſearched, he dropped it into his ſhoe, whenceit flew 
out by his fall in the chapel. He alſo pulled a 
paper out of his pocket, wherein he had tranſcrib- 


ed ſome verſes of the bible, wickedly wreſted, and 
abſurdly perverted, to juſtify the horrid crime of 


ſuicide; it was the account of Saul, and his 


& armour bearer's death ſelf. inflicted, 1 Sam. xxi 
5 5 


As Lewis ſeemed now to return to his duty, and 


put on the penitent, he was queſtioned about his 
diſpoſition to receive the holy ſacrament; and, a- 


mong many other queſtions, was aſked, whether he 


had any accomplices ? this he could not deny. Whe- 
ther he did not think it his duty to diſcover and 
name them for the public good, and his own private 
peace of conſcience, that they might be. brought _ 


to repentance, or to juſtice. To this he anſwer- 
ed, that he had wrote and ſent to them all, to 
quit their wicked courſes. But as to any thing 
more, they had all ſworn toeach other, by kneeling 

He on 
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dn. the bible, with the moſt dreadful imprecations 
on him who ſhould ever betray his fellows. T hat 
he had been now three years on the highway, and 
that he never hurt any one; denied that he wag 
the perſon who ſhot the coachman through the hat; 
declared he had been ever true to his accomplices, 
and that the man who was falſe after ſuch an oath, 
and to ſuch a league, merits damnation. 

Preſumptuous abuſe! moſt abſurd perverſion of 


the Bible! to kneel upon it, and ſwear to live in 


open violation of all its laws, and in defiance of all 
its judgments ! and i imagine, that this laid any obli- 
gation on the conſcience, or bound to any thing but 
a moſt profound humiliation and hearty repentance. 


But there was no time now to come, at and confute 


thoſe capital errors of learning Suicide, and the de- 
ſecration and abuſe of God's holy word, from the 
book itſelf. We muſt now be content with general 


expreſſions of repentance for all that is paſt, and 


earneſt prayers for his pardon. By this and ſuch 
means he was admitted to the Holy Sacrament, 


and ſeemed to behave. with compliance, and an 


humble ,and thankful ſubmiſſion. He now ſaid, 
he would anſwer me any queſtions; and laments 
ed the ill terms he had been upon with me hi- 


| therto. 


Being brought to the 72 of execution, he was 
aſked, if he had any thing to ſay to the ſpectator, 


by way of warning? Lewis ſpoke to this effect: 
This dreadfal fight will not, I believe, invite any 


of you to come here by following my example, 


* but rather to be warned by me. 1 am but twenty 


te three years of age, a clergyman's ſon, bred up 
among gentlemen: this wounds me the deeper; 
for, to whom much is given, of him the more is 
6c required, My friends, T entreat you all, avoid 


5 ſuch fences as may bring you here, for every 


66 * caule, 
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4 cauſe, eſpecially for the ſake of your family. Let 
* the memory of my evil actions die with me, and 


* do not reflect on my aged father. Hitherto 1 
have been a diſgrace to all that knew me. Were 
&« I to begin my life again, I ſhould live an honour 
* to lociety.” Soon after his, he was launched into 
eternity. 
A day or two before he ſuffered, he ſent the 
following letter, directed to James Eyre, Eſq. Recorder 
of the City of London. 
„ Worthy Sir, 
eil beg pardon for the liberty I bas taken in ad- 
* dreſſing myſelf to you; but on ſeeing a perſon 
in court, who was the chief inſtrument of my 
“ruin, ſhocked me ſo much, as to prevent me from 
I ſaying what I intended, before the dreadful ſen- 
* tence was paſſed on me: I am ſorry I have occa- 


e fion to mention my family, or my ſervices to 
© my country; but hope your condeſcenſion will 


© be ſuch as to pardon the intruſion. As I am def 
* cended from Laud, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
jn the reign of K. Charles I. and from the Ro- 


A berts's and Walpoles; my grandfather, on my 


* mother's fide, was Chaplain to the Tower of Lon- 
„ don; and on my father's fide, Chaplain to 
© Lord Scarborough, my preſent father Chaplain to a 
* noble peer, and has many more children, moſt 
* of whom have ſerved the government all this war? 
« humbly hope, that in regard to an ancient, and 
4 no leſs reputable family, you will report me to 
* his Majeſty as favourable as the circumſtances of 
« this unhappy affair will admit. 


« Being kept ſo many ſeſſions before tried, and 
e afterwards kept in for debt, drove me to ſuch 


« diſtreſs, as to render me deſtitute of the ne- 
<-ceflaries of life; and finding my character gone, 
* never to be retrieved in England, my intention 


„ was, as ſoon as I could get a little money, to go 
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© to Admiral Lewis (a near relation of mine) in 


« the Ruſſian ſervice, and to have retrieved my 
character in that country, which 1 —— 


loſt in my own. 


© Therefore, Sir, I muſt again entreat you to 
e intercede with his Majeſly in my behalf, that I 
& may be tranſported for life; and as 1 am not twenty- 
** three years of age, ſhould I be fo happy as to 
e experience his Majeſty's lenity, hope yet to prove 
„ mylelf a friend to ſociety. When a man, Sir, 
js bereft of his character, deſpiſed, and diſarmed, 
*« forſaken of all his friends, any action he does 
% muſt partly be connected with a degree of mad. 


„ nels. 


*© If this ſhould not be enough to prejudice you 
&* on, mybehalf, I hope, Sir, when I acquaint you, that I 
* had the honour of ſerving his late and preſent 
* Majeſty for ſeven years, as Cadet, Midſhipman, and 
„Lieutenant; and, as far as my abilities would al- 


« Jow, ever diſcharged my duty; particularly at the 


* taking of Senegal, the burning the ſhips in Conal- 

« Jen Bay, the reduction of Cherbourg, the unfortu- 
« nate battle of St. Caſſe, the ſiege of Guadaloupe, 
and the engagement under Sir Edward Hawke, and 
« ſeveral engagements with privateers and frigates ; 
& theſe my ſervices, I hope, will induce you to en- 
&« deavour to ſave my life, which may be the means 
« of preventing my poor brothers and fiſters from 
« being. orphans, and the grey hairs of my aged pa- 
© rents falling - untimely to the grave. Which in- 
« terceſſion on my behalf ſhall be ever gratefully 


* acknowledged by, 


1 Tour moſt unfortunate, + and diſtreſſed 


« Humble Servant, 
65 P. Lewis. 
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4 Narrative of the Li i, Condu8, Behaviour, 


Conviction, and Execution of WIILIAN 
MonTGOMERY, on the Inſolvent Ad. 


TELIAM MONTGOMERY, who was the 
only one ever executed on an act of inſol- 


vency was born at Elphinſtone, in Scotland, and 


bred up to the eſtabliſhed religion of the Kirk 
of Scotland, was kept to ſchool till he was about 
twelve or thirteen years old, where he learned to 


read, which he ſo little practiſed, that he had en- 


tirely forgot what he learnt, which he much re- 
en as he now ſtood ſo much in need of it 
or reading good books and prayers. He was na- 
turally of a dull, ſluggiſh appearance, very ignorant 
and indocile, but willing to hear advice and in- 
ſtruction. 

When he was about thirteen years of age, his pa- 
rents being dead, he took to the ſea, and kept to it 
till within his laſt nine years, when being married, 
he only took a trip now and then to Holland, and 


ſet up a public houſe, that his wife might have 
| ſomething to do in his abſence. He then lived in 


Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, and from thence removed to the 
Highlander, in Fox-lane, Shadwell; here his wife 
dying, he found himſelf in bad circumſtances, which 
made him leave off buſineſs, | 
Afterwards he married again, and took a bank 
in Nightingale-Lane, and let out lodgings to ſailors, 
or any others he could pick up, and hved there for 
ſome time, and having got ſome money, he ſet up 


in che flop ſelling way, which he left to his wite's 


1 manage. 
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management, while himſelf cook now and then a 
trip to Holland, to get ſomething in that way; 


then removed into St. George's pariſh, where he 


was at the time of his being apprehended. 


He was indicted for ſwearing at Guildhall, Lon- 


don, he was on the firſt day of January (being 
enerally the day mentioned in the act of inſolven- 


cy for fugitives, to prove their being beyond the 


ſeas) at Rotterdam, and delivering in a ſchedule, 


ſubſcribed with his name, on which he received 


the benefit of the Es e act. 


Mr. Ford produced the records, which proved 
his ſwearing as before, and alſo his being diſ- 


charged thereon. 


Many ſwore to their being preſent, and ſeeing 
him diſcharged by the court. Others proved that 
+he ſpent the laſt evening in the year at home, 
till e o clock, and many others proved his 


ſpending the remainder of the night, and till near 
day-light on the 1ſt of January at the Highlander, 
Shadwell. Others, that they ſaw him conſtantly 
afterwards. All which plainly proved that he and 


ed to defraud his creditors. 
Montgomery, in his defence, called Peter Pcterfbn; | 


who depoſed, that he ſaw Montgomery in Rotter- 


dam ſome day in the latter end of December, and 


in January following O. S. but was contradicted by 
Iſabella Homrah, who ſwore that Peterſon dined at - 


Montgomery's on Chriſtmas. day with Montgo- 
mery. 


priſoner guilty of the indictment, Death. 


After his conviction he inſiſted on his being 
quite innocent, and that the evidences againſt him 
had perjured Denen for that he was at Rotter- 
dam, as he ſwore before the court, when he was 


diſcharged ad the act of nſolvency. * 
he 


The jury 3 the verdict, and brought in the 
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wo 0 


ſure, make atonement, and thoſe whom I have os 
fended will forgive me, 


Cod?) 


he prevaricated greatly, and ſaid that he went from 
his houſe on New Chriſtmas Day with an intent to 
go abroad, but the winds being contrary, he ſtayed 
from home till after New-Year's Day, but was not 


abroad at all. 
On the Sunday evening it pleaſed God more fully 


to open his eyes, and he forbore infinuating any 


thing to the prejudice of the evidence againſt him; 
and now he could not but confeſs his guilt, with all | 
its aggravating circumſtances of fraud, perjury, pre- 
varication and hypocriſy, under which burden he 
laboured grievouſly, and at laſt ſet himſelf to en- 
deavour, if poſſible, to eaſe his tortured breaſt, 

by looking. to Chriſt with ſincerity and repentance, 
that he might not labour at his dying hour, under 
the want of hopes of ſalvation, through him who 
died to fave the fanner, but not the n and 


impenitent. 


On the morning of his execution, he appeared | 
greatly affected at his approaching fate. Oh! ſaid 
he, that I had but more time to repent; I have 
been a very wicked man, and I fear for the con- 
ſequence of my many tranſgreſſions, but that eſ- 
pecially for which I ſuffer. But I truſt to find 
mercy with God, through Chriſt, and I hope the 
lokng my life for the offence will, in ſome mea- 
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A Narrative of the Life, Cbaracter, Gn en. 
and Execution of THEODOR RB GAR D ELLE, 
we the Murder of Mrs. Anne King. 


R 8 Anne King kept 2 houſe i in Leiceſter- 
| Fields, wherein no perſon reſided but her- 
elf, "maid, and Gardelle, a lodger. Mrs. King hav- 
ing been miſſing for ſome days, and the 3 maid 
diſcharged by Gardelle, cauſed ſome ſuſpicion in 
the neighbourhood, that Mrs. King was not gone 
to Bath or Briſtol. - A complaint was made to Mr. 
Fielding, Mr. Vaillant, and Mr. Sydenham, three 
of his Majeſty's juſtices of the peace for the county. 
of Middleſex, who fent proper officers and took 
Gardelle into cuſtody, and brought him before the 
Juſtices ; but he perſiſted in denying the murder: 
however, the juſtices ſent a carpenter and a bricklayer 

wa tharch' the houſe, and ſoon received intelligence 
— the entrails of the body were in the bog houſe; 
this information brought Gardelle to a confeſſion of 
tze murder, on which the juſtices committed him 

to Newgate, ordered him to be chained down to the 
floor, and one of the turnkeys to fit up with him 
every night to prevent his deſtroying himſelf” 

The ſudden departure of Mrs. King being ſome- 
what extraordinary, the matter was cleared up at 
the trial by Anne Windſor the ſervant maid in the fol- 
lowing manner. That ſhe opened her miſtreſs's par- 
lour windows about {even o clock in the morning, 
and was ordered by her to open the door of the 
bed-chamber which opened into the parlour ; that 


having lighted her miſtreſs's fire, ſhe went up into 
Gardelle's 
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Gardelle's room, who aſked her to go to the Hay- 
market with two letters, a guinea, a ſnuff. box, and 
to bring him a pennyworth of ſnuff; that having 
apprized her miſtreſs of what ſhe was deſired to do, 
her miſtreſs bade her not go, as there was no body 
to anſwer at the door; whereupon, returning to 
acquaint Gardelle of her miſtreſs's orders, he ſaid, 
he would come down and anſwer the door, which 
he accordingly did; that ſhe went, and came back 
in about a quarter of an hour, having the ſtreet door 
key to let her in, ſaw no perſon in the parlour 
(where ſhe left the ſnuff and change for the guinea 
on the table) nor in the priſoner's room up two pair 
of ſtairs, nor in any room in the houſe, all which 
the went into, except her miſtreſs's bed- chamber, 
where ſhe never uſed to go, unleſs rung or called 
for; that afterwards making preparations for her 
own breakfaſt in the kitchen, ſhe heard — 
walking over her head in the parlour, paſſage, an 
up ſtairs, but did not ſee nor take notice who it 
might be; that having breakfaſted ſhe went to ſtir 
the fire in her miſtreſs's parlour, and obſerved that the 
inuff and change were gone; that between ten and 
eleven o'clock ſhe went up ſtairs on purpoſe to 
clean out the priſoner's room, who was not then 
there, but came down from the garret to the bed- 
chamber, where ſhe remained an hour before ſhe 
ſaw him, having changed his dreſs from a green 
and red night gown to a ſcarlet one; that on firſt 
ſeeing him, he bluſhed vaſtly, and had a great bump 
over his left eye, and a black patch as big as a 
ſhilling, which he had not when ſhe went out on his 
firſt errand; that having ſent her a ſecond time with 
a letter to a gentleman in Great-Suffolk-Street, and 
deſiring her to ſtay for an anſwer; ſhe came back in 
a quarter of an hour, and finding him "fitting in 
the parlour, he ſaid to her, One gentleman 3 
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« heen in the room with your miſtreſs, and your 


« miſtreſs is gone out with one ode in a 
« coach.” 


The court aſked whether ſhe looked at her miſ- 


treſs's door of her bed-chamber? and ſhe anſyered 

ſhe did, and ſaw it was locked. 

ü That between two and three O clock the ſame day, 

he ſent her out with another letter, and charged 
her, if ſhe did not ſee the gentleman it was for, to 
bring it back again; that having ſeen the gentle- 
man, he aſked her, if ſhe knew of Mr. Gardelle's 

| diſcharging her? to which ſhe anſwered, No; 
.whereupon he told her, that Mrs. King was gone 


cut, and had given Gardelle orders to diſcharge her, 


5 being to bring a woman home with her; that ſhe 


was ſurprized at theſe words, and ſmiling, ſaid, 
« My miſtreſs is not out; I was but ſo far as the 


% Hay-Market, and when I came home, I could 


© fee * z that this gentleman, by name Broſhet, 
then deſired her to ſign a receipt which ſhe was to 
give to Gardelle when ſhe was paid ; that ſhe did 
Jo, and Gardelle paid her between fix and ſeven. in 
the evening; that in going away from the houſe, 


and meeting at the door the ſervant of Mr. Wright, 
a gentleman who had taken the firſt floor at Mrs. 


King's, but was removed elſewhere on account of 
his ill ſtate of health, ſhe ſaid to him, I went as 
& far as the Hay- Market, and when 1 came in [ 


you go in 


« you will ſee my miſtreſs come out * her bed- 


* chamber, for ſhe has not eat or drank to-day ;”_ 


that having gone to her former miſtreſs, ſhe inform- 


ed her of the odd affair of her diſcharge, and at- 


tributed it to Gardelle's being bold with Mrs. King, 
for which reaſon, as being a iamed to ſee her, ſhe 
had turged her off. 


5 homas Pelſey, (ſervant to Mr. Wright before- | 
mentioned) confirmed the latter part of Anne 


Windlor 5 


e 


Ol 
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Windſor's evidence; and that as he could not ſtay, 
he left the houſe the ſame time ſhe Zid with her 


box, but that coming back that night, about eight 


or nine in the evening, he went up into his room, 
(the garrett) and ſtaid there till ten or eleven, and 
that then coming down to the parlcur, and finding 
Gardelle fitting there, he aſked him if Mrs. King 


was come home, or who muſt fit up for her? to 


which he anſwered, he would ſtay one hour lon- 
ger; that the next morning being Friday, he aſked 


Gardelle, if Mrs, King was come home? and was 


anſwered by him, ſhe had been and was gone again; 
that he then aſked him how he came by the ſcar 
on his eye? and he ſaid, by cutting ſome wood 
to light the fire in the morning, ſomething hav- 


ing fallen againſt his eye and cut it: that on Sa- 


turday morning the priſoner told him, Mrs. King 
was gone to Bath, or Briſtol; that he had no 
converſation with him on Sunday, but that when 
he came to his lodgings at night, he ſaw two wo- 
men come in, who went up ſtairs and ſupped in 
the priſoner's room; that on Monday morning, as 
he came down ſtairs, the priſoner's door ſtanding 
open, he looked in and ſaw a pair of - ruffles and 
a necklace lying on the table in his room, and that 
when he had been down ſtairs, he heard the woman, 


who he ſuppoſed lay with Gardelle, ſaying to the 
_ chairwoman in the parlour, that if the footman ſhould 
aſk who ſhe was, ſhe Thould tell him, ſhe was come 


to be in the houſe in the room of Mrs. King, or 


for Mrs. King ; that on Monday night, having ſeen 


a knife lying .on the table, he alked Gardelle what 


it was for? he made no anſwer. and differed in 


queſtions put to him concerning where Mrs: King 
was, and when ſhe would come home; that on 
Tueſday morning, going up ſtairs to his maſter's 
room, he aſked Gardelle what it was that ſmelt fo ? 
to which he replicd, ſhoving up the laſh of the 
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window on the ſtair-caſe, that ſome body had put a 
bone in the fire; that he had no converſation with 
Gardelle on the Wedneſday, but that on Thurſday 
night, hearing the chair-woman ſay ſomething about 
blankets, in a tub in the back waſh-houſe, he aſked 


her if the had examined them ? and if Cardelle was 


at home? to both which queſtions ſhe ſaid, No; 
then ſaid he, We will go and look at thoſe 
„ blankets,” and both went; that the chairwoman pul- 
led one blanket partly out, and ſaid ſhe was afratd 
of pulling a child out; that he (Pelſey) ſet down 
the candle, ſaying, if ſhe would not, he muſt, and 
accordingly pulled out two blankets, two ſheets, a 


coverlid, and a bed-curtain; that the water ſtunk, 


and was ſo thick. that they could not perceive the 
Rains in the bed- cloaths, and that they ue” them 
all into the tub again. 


That on Friday morning he ſaw the curtain hanging 


on the baniſter of the kitchen ſtairs, and Gardelle 


Juſt coming out at the waſh-houſe door, where the 
tub ſtood; that having ſtaid to let the chair-woman 
in, he — her whether ſhe had hung the curtain 
there, or meddled with it after they went to bed? 
to which having anſwered No, ſhe went down ſtairs, 
and, having looked into the tub, ſaid, ſomebody had 


been wringing out the ſheets ; that he ſoon after- 
wards went to ſee for Anne Windſor, who was as 


much. frightened as he was on his deſcribing to 


her the condition of the things in the tub, as they 
neither were, to their certain knowledge, any part 
of the bed furniture of Mr. Wright's apartment, 
nor of Gardelle's; that he then informed is maſter 


of all theſe ſtrange particulars, who came and ex- 


amined Gardelle concerning them; and as to any 


thing elſe, he could ſay nothing of his own know- 


ledge. 


Martha 


5 (29) „ 
Martha Pritchard, the chair-woman's depoſition, 


agreed with the footman's, as to the circumſtances 


of the bed-cloaths in the tub. : 


Sarah Walker depoſed, that being deſired by Mr. 


Muzzard, or Mozier, to take care of Mrs. King's 
houſe during her abſence, ſhe lay with Gardelle, 
from the Saturday to the Thurſday, and was em- 
ployed by him in mending his ſhirts, and making 
lome new ones for him; that ſhe thought it was 
very odd Mrs. King ſhould go out of town and 
leave no ſervant, and that therefore, at Gardelle's 
deſire, ſhe hired a chairwoman to keep the houſe 
clean; that on Tueſday night he made her go to 
bed, ſaying, he would fit up till Mrs. King came 
home; and that ſhe, Sarah Walker, awaking about 


two o'clock, and not finding him in bed, went down 


ſtairs, and ſeeing him ſtanding on the ſtairs, ſaid, 
Sir, I thought you had been aſleep,” to which 
be replied, © No, madam, me bien to tak a valk;” 


and, alſo ſaid, he had liked to have been taken up 


by the watch. | 


Here Gardelle confeſſed to the court, that he had 
been then hiding ſome of Mrs. King's limbs. 

Sarah Walker, in the courſe of her evidence fur- 
ther depoſed, that he gave her directions, on the 
Wedneſday morning to ſay, if any body came, he 


would not be at home; that ſoon after, he gave her 


two ſhifts; and that on the Thurſday he bade her 
provide herſelf a lodging, as he expected Mrs. King 


home in the evening. 


John Barron, apothecary, depoſed, that ſuſpecting, 


from the information Mrs. King's maid, and Mr. 
Wright's Footman had given, that Mrs. King had 


been murdered, he took the maid before the juſ- 
tice to make her depoſition, in order to get a war- 
rant to apprehend Gardelle: that on the Friday he 


called to aſk Mrs. King how ſhe did, and Gar- 
delle told bim ſhe was gone to Bath: that he 
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nila as he ſpoke it: that what Nirengthened 
his ſuſpicion that ſhe was murdered, upon their 


going into the houſe with the warrant, and charg- 


ing Gardelle with the murder, he fell down ina 


ſwoon. 


of Gardelle; he ſaid, Mrs. King has the key with 
her in the country: that a little after, Mr. Gard- 
ner, one of the company, went in at the winde 
into the bed- chamber, and having opened the door 
which led from the fore parlour, they all entered. 
That on the bed they found a pair of blankets 
wet, and a pair of ſheets, ſeemingly never lain in, 


and the curtain that Mr. Wright' s man had ſeen the 


day before hanging on the baniſters, put up in its 
place wet: they found the bed bloody, and other 


marks of violence, and the blankets bloody, and 


marks of blood about. | 
. That from Mrs. King's bed-chamber, they went 
up into Gardelle's room, and in a bag under his 


bed found a bloody ſhift, . and in one of the 
drawers of his bureau, a bloody ſhirt. 
They both. were produced in court, and Anne 


4 Windſor ſaid ſhe aired the ſhift for Mrs. King 


to lie in, on Wedneſday night.] 
Mr. Barron further depoſed, that ſoon after they 
found the key, which they believed belonged to her 
bed-chamber, which key they found opened the 
door in the entry out of the bed- chamber. That 
the door could not be opened on the out-fide, there 
being no key-hole to it. That on Monday Mr. 


Fielding deſired him to attend ſome people that were 
to examine about the houſe, They had a carpenter 
with them: he pulled down a place, and he (Barron) 
ſaw taken out the contents of the bowels of a hu- 


man body from the neceſſary. That upon ſearching 


| further, in the cock loft there were the parts of 


| generation; and there was a breaſt, and part of a 
body 


That they demanded the key of the bed chamber 


_ 
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body and bones, between the garret and the cieling. 


That in the garret, there had been alſo a fire, where 


were many pieces of human bones burnt, which he 


(Barron) ſaw, handled, and knew to be ſuch, 

Mr. Perronneau depoſed, that Gardelle brought a 
box to him (which he produced) under his coat; on 
the Thurſday before he was taken up, deſiring him 
to keep it for him, becauſe he was uneaſy to leave 
it at Mrs. King's, ſhe being gone to Bath; that he 
ſaid it contained colours of great value, which he was 
very careful of; and that he (Perronneau) did not 
look into it till the Sunday morning, when he heard 


Gardelle was taken up, and having then opened 


it, found a glove, in which was a gold watch, a 


Chain to it, a pair of bracelets, and ear-rings. All 
which things were proved to have been the property 


of . Mrs, King. | = 
The ' priſoner's defence was in the following 


words. | | 1-1 | 
When I told the maid to go for the ſnuff, E 


came down and thought ſhe had been gone; the 
* came up to me, and told me her miſtreſs ſaid; 


„Who ſhall open the door while you are gone? 1 


* wanted ſnuff, I had not any; I had given the laſt 
* to Mrs, King. This was the only cauſe of my 
* ſending her out that morning; and perhaps I 
* prefled the maid more earneſtly to go, as 1 had 
„none, and was deſirous of having ſome; Mrs, 
* King never having objected to my ſending the 
* maid- out in the morning, I thought it the more 
* extraordinary and hard in her to hinder her from 
“going out. I imagined ſhe would not be out long, 
* as the meſſages 1 fent her on were not a great 
« diſtance, the two meſſages being within a door 
* or two of one another. Being in the parlour, I 
* took up a book, intending to read; I found it 
„to be Euglith ; 1 laid it down and went to take 
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© gp another, which was a French Grammar, Mrs. 


„King hearing me walk, as I went from one end 
of the room to the other, ſhe called out, Who 
js there? and at the ſame time ſhe epened the 
door. The grammar lying on the table, near 


& her room door, at the time ſhe opened it I was 
* juſt by the door, going to take up the grammar. 


* When firſt ſhe opened the door, ſhe ſeemed 
* rather to be on the ſmile, and ſaid ſomething to 


* me, and ſaid ſome harſh thing to me; for want 


of other words, I ſaid to her © Impertinent wo- 
« man!” in Engliſh for want of underſtanding the 


« language. Upon that ſhe grew in a paſſion, grew 


red in the face, and gave me a blow here (put- 


« ting his hand to his fide below his left breaft) 


| „ which was more violent than I could have ex- 


& pected from the hand of a woman. Having 
« {truck me that blow, the drew back again, and I 


te gave her a puſh, rather out of contempt than 


& intending to give her a blow; the puſh that I 


© gave her was not violent enough to throw her down, 


« but her foot hitched in the oil-cloth that was 


| nailed to the floor, and ſhe loſt her perpendicular 


« poſture: ſhe was ſtill within the door, between 
* one and the other, ſhe had a violent fall, not 


* keeping an equilibrium, and her head hit againſt 
« the corner of the bed. My next motton was to 


« ftoop to raiſe her up; I gave her all the tokens 


I could of being ſorry that accident happened; 
* but by the motions of her arms, and by her 
« voice, which was very weak, ſhe refuſed my aſ- 


e fiſtance, and by her cry ſhe ſeemed to accuſe me 


<« of ſomething criminal, which frightened me; but 
* notwithſtanding that, I again offered to aſſiſt her 


to raiſe her up. The thoughts of appearing cri- 


“ minal frightened me to a great degree; I thought 
El ſhould be brought before judges to be _ 
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* for a criminal act ; I endeavoured by divers means 
* to raiſe her up, becauſe ſhe bled a great deal at 


the mouth. The bleeding was not continued, but 
„like as a perſon reaches from different returns of 
the ſtomach, I then tried, finding that the con- 


e tinued to oppoſe me in that manner, by threats, 


5: to ſee if I could prevail with her to let me aſſiſt 
* her; I then took from the table an ivory, or 
e horn, or ſomething or other, it was a broken thing; 
J threatened her with that; ſhe ſtill continued 


* bawling, notwithſtanding my threats; I held it 


in my left hand in a kind of deſpair. I thought 


* within myſelf, was it poſſible a woman could bear 
„ ſuch malice, and be in the condition ſhe was! 


e that blow was given with ſo little force, ſo little 
5 ſtrength, ſo little vigour, that it would be only as 
letting my hand fall upon the part; and that was 
5+ the reaſon, as I had no ſuch intention, I was al- 
% moſt moved to aggravate my own crime, I look 
upon even that motion as criminal, but I ought 
«© not to have attempted to lift up my hand againft 


her; but that blow did not pierce the ſkin, for 


te there was no point to the thing I held in my 
te hand; it was ſomething very thin, but the blood 
« guſhing from her mouth ſtifled her crying, for 
&« her cry grew fainter and fainter, Before I let 


my hand fall upon her, her cry began to be 


cc much fainter than at firſt. To be ſure I had a 
* criminal thought; for after I had done this, the 


only thought I had in my mind was, ſhould I 


& have been the cauſe of this woman's death, there 
© could be no crime in it, for ſhe is a bad wo- 
“ man in herſelf, I do not diſguiſe any thing at all, 


« for 1 tell every thing as it was: I found myſelf 


* oiddy, and ready to faint away; and my eyes 
& orew dim, and J loft my underſtanding. I drew 


| & the bed-cloaths and the ſheets from off the bed, 
Ito put them under her, to ſtop the effuſion of 


blood 
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„ plood, and at the ſame time 1 ſwooned away. 


* the room, and being ſtaggering and reeling, my 
head hit againſt every thing I came near. From 
© that moment all the thoughts of my mind have 
+ been diſturbed, and in the hurry of my mind, 
I do not know what I did, or what I ſaid. 


* Sometimes 1 thought of flying, and ſometimes 


not flying; I was in ſuch a condition, 1 did not 
t know what to do; and that night I tried to put 
« her on the bed, becauſe ſhe was quite dead. It 
ee was then that my ſhirt and linen were bloody, 
cc for I had no blood on me till then; 1 remain- 
te ed three days without touching the body, till the 


Saturday night; then that extraordinary thought 


© came into my mind, which was, to diſpoſe of 
« her by parts, as I could not diſpoſe of the 
body whole. I was a long while wavering in 
« my ind what I ſhould do, how I ſhould difpoſe 
c&c of it, When I carried the box to Mr. Perronneau 8 
4 T did not recollect that the watch was in it. I 


< have no witneſſes, becauſe, unfortunately, I was 


« alone when that great accident happened. Mr. 
© Perronneau has known me about fifteen years, and 
he is eme to * all he can of me, either good 
or harm.” 


Mr. Perronneau, being called to declare what he 
knew of him, ſaid, About fifteen years ago, I 
e knew the priſoner in Paris; he came and lodged 
© where 1 did; he was a _y good-natured, hu- 
* mane man, when I knew him.” * 

The jury brought in their verdi, guilty, Death. 
Being aſked what he had to ſay, why ſentence 
of death ſhould not paſs upon him, h: anſwered, 
„ have no reaſon to offer, but that the accident 


was not d T had. no intention to mur- 
der 


I came to myſelf again, and then I went out of 


4113) i 
* der this wöman, it came by accident; what 1 
« did afterwards with the body, I look upon to be 
5. more wicked than what 1 did by giving her the 
© blow.” 


He received ſentence of death immediately, do 


being Thurſday, to be executed on the Saturday 
following, and his body to be diſſetted and ana- 


tomized. 


After the ſentence the priſoner laid, collecting 


all together: 1 N | deſerve what | have 


« inflicted on me.” 

- On the Saturday morning about eight O clock, 
Gardelle being in the chapel of Newgate, after 
prayers, made an ample confeſſion of his guilt, and 
the ſhocking manner of perpetrating it: he ſeemed 
very penitent and reſigned ; and notwithſtanding his 
former vaunt, that he ſhould meet death without 


terror, on his. irons being taken off, he ſeemed 


greatly daunted, and changed countenance, talked 
a good deal to his friends in his mother-tongae, 
(ſpeaking very little Engliſh) and ſeemed moſt af- 
fected at the thoughts of being hanged in chains 
for it is ſaid, he had flattered himſelf that his body, 
after diſſection, through the intereſt of his friends, 
would have been buried. 

Upon his getting into the cart, ſome of the po- 
pulace forgot their Chriſtian profeſſion, by hal- 
lowing, and others by hiſhng the miſerable guilty 
wretch, which he ſeemed to deſpiſe. - He was cars. 
ried in a cart through the Old Bailey down Fleet. 


ſtreet, and the Strand, to Leiceſter Square oppoſite 
the houſe where he commilted the murder; there 


it- ſtopped for two or three minutes, and the pri- 


ſoner juſt looked up at the building; the mob there- 


upon gave a ſhout and huzza of contempt; after 
which they proceeded to the gallows in the Hay- 
market, where the priſoner helped to fix the knot, 
and drew it tight; then the- ordinary prayed with 
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* for near an hour, during which he trembled ; 
greatly. About ten he was turned off, and when 
dead was carried in a coach and hung in chains 
on Hounſlow-Heath. ; 
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4 Narrative of the Behaviour of Samver 
Ok ToN, who was executed at Tyburn, for 
forging a Letter of Attorney for the Pay- 
ment of 5001. with Intent to defraud Zoe 
dank of England. 


R. Samuel Orton by his place and buſineſs, 

cleared, one year with another, 7ool. and 

muas as much reſpected as any man in bis neighbour- 

| hood, till he committed the crime for which he 
| ſuffered. 

As Orton confefſed his guilt, and drew up his 

caſe and delivered it to the clergyman who attend- 

ed him, requeſting that it might be publiſhed, we 

will give it in his own words, ; 


a a ao crak oo e 


— 
” ns 


To the Rei Mr. 


F Sir, | 
W Heres there have been various reports con- 
cerning my unhappy trial for forging, or 


Oo wi a, , y ws 


ſtock in the Bank of England, in the name of 
Captain Thomas Biſhop; in order to. prevent any 
falſe reports, when I cannot vindicate myſelf, take 

| the liberty to trouble you with the facts. 

= In the later end of the year 1763, at the requeſt 
 - of ſome ele in London, I got diſcounted at 


* publiſhing a letter of attorney for transfering 500 J. 
| 
| 


oO ef wi a 


my 


” ©” WS. 
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my banker's ſome bills, to the amount of a conſide- 
rable ſum of money, and that not being ſufficient to 


ſupply their wants, they intreated me to accept 


other bills, which I was ſimple enough to comply with, 


without receiving any valuable conſideration, the 


whole amounting to 14001. 
Before theſe bills came due, the drawers, accep- 
ters, and indorſers all became bankrupts ; theſe bills 


falling on me to pay, and having at that time about 


gool. of my own debts to pay, wh ch ſum, added to 


the other, making 2300l. a ſum of money. I could 


not tell how to raiſe in fourteen days, being the 
atmoſt of the whole due, my Atustioß was 
bad, and I was almoſt diſtracted wifit to do in or- 
der to keep up my credit for the preſent; and 
to prevent my' being a bankrupt, had recourle to 
the unhappy circumſtance for which I am now to 
ſuffer, with a full intention of replacing the money 


* 


| before the Captain's return; there being at that 


time a great intimacy betwixt us, and he leaving 
with me a power of attorney to receive his divie 
dends from the bank, and ſending me another to 
receive his wages, gave me flattering hopes of mak- 
ing up the matter with him on his return, in caſe 
it ſhould not be in my power to replace the caſh, 
The bankrupts eſtates producing little or no divi- 
dends, and other misfortunes immediately following, 


prevented my putting my intentions in execu- 
tion. 


In July, or Auguſt 1766, I received a letter lo 
Captain Biſhop at Portſmouth, as ſoon as he arriv- 
ed there, informing me that he was ordered with his 
ſhip to Woolwich to be paid off, and begged I 
would meet him there. I wrote him to the pur- 
port, that as ſoon as I heard of his arrival there, 
would meet him, which I think was about a month 
aſter his letter to me. 
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| Having at that time buſineſs at Yarmouth, in \ 
= Norfolk, which obliged me to go on my return, ſ 
g left my horſe at Charing-Croſs ; and going through 
the Park, ſaw Captain Biſhop. I immediately croſſed p 
the Park to congratulate him on his arrival in Lon- n 


| 
| don. He told me had brought his ſhip the day 
before to Woolwich, &c. and he had juſt come — 
from my houſe, where he was informed by my ſer- a 
vants that I was out of town, and not expected - 2M 
till the next day, which ſurprized him at ſeeing = 
me there now, As I was but juſt come to town, >. 
and not been at home, that was very probable. _ tl 
I went with him that evening to the Bell Savage, fi 
Ludgate-Hill, where we were together ſome time, MY 
and on the Sunday following ſpent the day with him 11 
an board his ſhip at Woolwich, when J fully intend- tl 
ed making a diſcovery; but as he then told me he 
ſhould not leave the ſhip till ſhe was cleared, which ir 
vould be the latter end of the week, and as I had I 
immediate buſineſs to go again to Yarmouth, poſt- i 
oned my intentions until my return, We parted ir 
3 and ] proceeded on my journey; on the W 
Friday following got to town again; and on Sa- 00 
turday received a letter from Captain Biſhop, to Mi 
the purport that his {ſhip was paid off, and he had 4 
received more money than he chofe to keep by mn 
bim, defired I would meet him on Monday even- bi 
ing at the Bell Savage, that he might pay into my 1 
hands what he did not immediately want. 38125 ar 
I accordingly went at the time appointed, with re 
full intentions again to make a diſcovery; but not re 
having opportunity that evening to talk with him re 
| alone on ſo important a matter, went again next 
| morning, but received no money in the evening. By 
At meeting opened my unfortunate circumſtances ff 
to him; but as he was then in a hurry to pay de 
Admiral Knowles a vifit, at the Weſt end of the ap 


town, would not take more of his time up then, 
5 | We 


— PP 
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We parted friends, and fixed meeting again at 
ſeven that evening, when I determined nothing 
ſhould prevent my making a diſcovery, with my 
propoſals to ſecure Captain Biſhop, and in hopes to 
make him eaſy. | 

At the time appointed, I went in ——, in about 


half an hour after I was in company, was arreſted 


at the Captain's ſuit for two hundred pounds: upon 
which I was made to underſtand that a diſcovery was 


made at the bank. 


J was directly carried to a ſpunging houſe, and 


the next day committed, by virtue af a warrant 
from the bank; and on Thurſday the Captain took 


out a commillion of bankruptcy. The next morn- 
Ing after my commitment the Captain was oltered 


the money, but then too late. 

1 beg leave to obſerve, that if I had the leaſt 
intentions of defrauding the bank, or the Captain, 
I ſhould have gone abroad as ſoon as I heard of 


his arrival at Portſmouth, eſpecially as I was twice 


in the time at Yarmouth, before he reached Wool= 


wich, and even after his arrival there, had frequent 
opportunities of leaving my country, but had not 


the leaſt thought of the dreadful conſequences. 


Upon my firſt confinement, the circumſtance of 


not diſcovering the matter affetted me greatly ; 
but when my thoughts permited me to reflect, was 
ſatisfied it was the will of God to puniſh me here, 
and bring me to a trial for the offence. Theſe 


reflections eaſed my mind, and I became entirely 


reſigned to the will of that Supreme Being who di- 
rects all things, 


It has been ſaid that I am indebted to Sir James 
| Bunce, who appeared to my character at my trial, 


fifteen hundred pounds: I ſolemnly declare, that I 
do not owe him one ſhilling; nor any perſon that 


appeared i in my behalf on my trial, except Thomas 


Browning 


—— —— —— — . — 2 
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Browning, Eſq. and him: I owe about three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 
beg your pardon for troubling you with this 


unfortunate tranſaction, and muſt hkewife beg you 


will excuſe the many errors you will find in pe- 
ruling it, in reſpect. to the ſtile and writing; 
and am, 


| Reverend Sis. 


| Newgate Jan. 7, Your moſt obedient, 
— - Humble Servant, 
Samuel Orton. 


It was generally vel that the gentleman, 
whoſe name Orton forged, would have gladly with- 
drawn bis proſecution, being inexpreſſibly afflicted 
at his melancholly reverſe of character; but thar, 
however was impoſſible, and poor Orton ſtands a 


melancholly memento, to thoſe inconſiderate people 


of eaſy circumſtancees, who not ſatisfied with com- 
ence and content, are continually aiming at 


more, and ſuffer an openneſs of ſpirit to end in 


prodigality. 
It has been confidently afferted that Orton would 


not have been executed had it not been for a diſ- 


pute between two of the P —— C—— who ſhould. 
deliver in the petition to his My firſt, the one 
for Thornhill, and the other for Orton; which dif. 


pute tragically ended in the execution -of both, 
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A Narrative of the barbarous and inhuman Be- 
©. ' bevrour of JOHN WiILL1AMSON, 4 fourneyman 


| Shoemaker, towards his Wife, aubom he mur 


dered in a remarkable wicked Manner: with 


=: 


an Account of his Conviction and Execution. 


FF HE principal evidence againſt this inhuman. 


. villain was his own daughter, a girl of fif- 
teen, by a former wife; the unhappy deceaſed was hig 
ſecond wife, and the barbarous huſband was old 


enough to be her father. The reader in this account 


will find ſomething ſo uncommon, ſo horribly delt> 
berate on the murderer's part, and fo incredibly 
patient on the victim's, that one would be almoſt 
tempted to doubt the reality of the narration, was 
it not ſo notoriouſly ſupported to the ſatisfaction 
of the public. te: 3 

Mercy Williamſon, daughter of this barbarous 
murderer, appeared at the Old Bailey on his trial, 
and being ſworn, depoſed, that ſhe was about fifteen 
year of age; that ſhe had often ſeen her father ſtrike 


her mother-in law; that it had not been frequent 


of late, but that ſhe had ſeen him throw water over. 
ber; that he uſed to tye her up pretty often, with 
her hands behind her, hand · cuffed; then tied a rope 


to a ſtaple in a cloſet, and drew it through the 


hand cuffs, and then drew it up to a nail over her 
head; that the laſt time ſhe was tied up, ſhe con- 
tinued in that poſition a Whole month, without, 
being once let down or going bet. 
That ſhe (the daughter) and Mrs. Cole affilted her 


in the offices of nature, which was but trifling, dur- 


ing 
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ing the month; that the reaſon why ſhe and Mrs, 
Cole did not let her down to do the offices of na- 
nature was, that they had done it before, and her 
father had beat her, and threatened her worſe i 
ever ſhe did it again. | 
That her father uſed to give her a bit of bread 
| 266 butter, and put it on a ſhelf in ſuch a manner, 
that ſhe could juſt reach it with her mouth; that 
"a flice of bread and butter round a three-penny 
loaf was put on the ſhelf by her father once a day, 
and after her mother-in-law had nibbled it ſo far as 


a 4 £i2©<©ca == e Sod yo. 


0 
not to be able to get at any more of it, ſhe, the 4 
daughter, uſed to feed her; that her drink was t 
water, which ſhe uſed to give her from a pitcher : 
that ſhe was tied up in ſuch manner as to be obliged C 
to ſtand on tip-toe ; that ſometimes when her fa- a 
ther was out, ſhe uſed to carry a ſtool for her mo- 1 
ther-in-law to ſtand on, which greatly eaſed her; t 
that ſhe has ventured to do it before her father's | 
face, and he has ſworn, that if ever he knew her I 
do it' again, he would lick her as long as ever he t 
could ſtand over her; for the ſtool ſhe ſhould not k 
have: that ſhe was in bed Wee when her mother. 40 
in. law died. = 
That one day her father ſaid, * Throw a pint of 1 
& water over her; throw a whole heap; throw it in Mi 
sher face ;” on which ſhe took half a pint, and threw 1 
it at her; he ſaid, © throw more, ſhe ſaid, I 6 
will not.” That Der father had Boe i it many a time * 
before ſhe was tied up, becauſe the uſed to go about 
and ſcandalize her father. at 
The court demanding what ſhe meant * ſandaliz- 1e 
ing him, ſhe ſaid her mother in-law reprted about r: 
the neighbourhbod, that her father ſtarved her; 1 
though when ſhe had often plenty of victuals, ſhe f. 
would beg it of other people, which cauſed 1 ſp 


her father to throw water in ber face. gs l Ht 
| That | 


at 


can} 


That on the Sunday before ſhe 4 her ills 


let her down to have ſome dinner; the was very 


weak and low, and could hardly ſpeak that there 


was for dinner that day a mouſe buttock baked, 


and onions, and her father gave her mother-in-law 
ſome upon a plate; that ſhe eat very little; that 
ſhe gave it again to her huſband, and ſaid, *© Mr. ; 


“ Williamſon, take the plate, I can eat no more; 


that her father ſaid, © Cannot you eat no more, 


% Nancy ?” No, ſaid ſhe, «5 I cannot.” That ſhe 
eat theſe few bits in the cloſet, fitting on ſome 


raggs; that her hands were ſo numbed and ſwelled, 
that ſhe could not uſe the knife and fork; that the | 


hand-cuffs were taken off, and they were never put 
on afterwards: that ſhe was ſhut .up in the cloſet 


all that night; that after ſhe had taſted the victuals, 
ſhe deſired to come to the fire; that ſhe (the daugh- 
ter) ſpoke to the father and rold him her requeſt, 
on which he ſaid, come out.” She (the mother- 
in- law) ſaid, Mr. Williamſon, let me me buſs you; 


that ſhe kiſſed the fide of his cheek; he did not 
kiſs her again; ſhe ſaid, © ſhall I read a book called 


« Moll Flanders ?” that her father ſaid, that was 
not a book fit to be read on a Sunday : that 
ſhe ſat by the fire about half an hour, and was 
iwarming with vermin; ſhe began to kill them; on 


which her father ſaid, + Do not fit throwing them 


about here, get into your kennell;“ on which the. 
went to the cloſet, and the door was ſhut. 
That i in the afternoon ſhe was let out of the cloſet 


again for about ten minutes; when ſhe was ordered 


in again, where ſhe was permitted to Iye on the 


raggs; that the next day between four and five in 
the afternoon ſhe was like a mad thing ; that her 
father went and held up her head, but ſhe was 


ſpeechleſs ; and died about t two o'clock on the Tueſ- 
N W 5 
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That her cher had been married to her mother . 
in-law, about three months before ſhe was tied 


up. 
That the cauſe of it firſt was this: one night 

Mrs. Cole, ſhe (the daughter) and her mother in- 

law were in a room together, her mother-in-law 


was fitting on a trunk, and was doing as ſhe often 
did, turn up the white of her eyes; on which Mrs. 


Cole ſaid, Come down ſtairs, your mother has 
a frighted me ſo, I don't know what do;” her mo- 
ther ſaid, Don't go down,” and doubled her fiſt ; 
they ran down to the bottom of the Alley, and 
there met her father; ſays ſhe (the daughter) Lord, 
" father, your wife has frightened me ſo by turn- 


ing up the white of her eyes, and doubling her 


e fiſt ; and ſhe has frighted Mrs. Cole and your little 
5 child; that her father went home, and took her 


by the arm and ſhook her. That they (the father 
and mother) did not lie together above two or three 


times; that the mother lay on an old mattraſs un- 
der ſome ſhelves, and on ſome rags. in the * 


room where they all lay; that the father and mo- 


ther were ſociable for about three weeks. 
That her father had ſaved ſome tea for her lit- 
tle brother, and the mother drank it, and put water 


in it; and when the child came home he com- 
| plained it was not ſweet; her mother owned ſhe 


Bad drank it; that when her father came home the 
little boy told him; then he ſhook his wife, but 
did: not ſtrike her. Once when her father's back 


was turned, ſhe ſaid to her, (the daughter) If ſhe. 


did not give her (the mother) a penny for a dram, 
ſhe would throw the knife at her : that ſhe threw, it 
and it ſtruck in the ground. 


That when they had been married. 4 two 
months, her father tied a rope round her waiſt and 


 Haltened her to a ſtaple by the bedſtead; that after 
| that 
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05 223) 
that ſhe was hand. cuffed and fixed in the cloſet as 
before mentioned. 
John Williamſon was called on to make his Ain 
fence to the court, which he did in the following 
words : | 


« My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I had 


« been married to my wife about three weeks; I 


_ © went into the country to pay ſome money that I 


e owed; when I came back, I heard there was a 


« great confuſion at home; my girl told me my wife 


* had been in one of her phrenzy fits, the ſaid ſhe 
„ would not lie with her; ſhe had ſearched the bed, 


and under the pillow ſhe found: one of my work- 


& ing knives; at another time ſhe threw a knife at 
the girl, and it fell to the ground, and broke in 
e two: at another time in my abſence ſhe got drunk, 


“which was the cauſe of our ſeperating beds. I 
© cannot help making mention of a ſimple ſtory 


J went out once, and left three kittens at home; 
on my return, I did not expect any cruelty ated 
to thele little animals ; J found one of them had 
“ been trampled on and preſſed to death, and the 
* other two ſhe had trampled upon ſo that their 
bones were broke: I aſked her how ſhe came to 
« do it; ſhe ſaid ſhe meant no harm. I confined 


her for what my girl faid; ſhe ſaid, & Father, you 


don't know how |. have been frighted at ber when 


| © you are out, ſhe turns up her eyes, I cannot bear 


to be in the room without you tie her up. About 
* five weeks before ſhe died, I ſaid ſhe ſhould not 


go out, as ſhe uſed to ſcandalize me; and,when 


© I went out, | have ordered my girl to make her 
« tea, bread and butter, and ſometimes a dram: F 
Y always took care to undo her when I came home; 
s ſhe never was tied up one night during the five 
„weeks; ſometimes ſhe would make her bed cloſe 


to mine, and ſometimes ſhe would make her. bed 
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( 224 ) | 
ee with her head in the cloſet, and her feet out; as 
* to ſuſtenance, ſhe always had her meals with me, 
* except when ſhe was guilty-of any particular crime, 
% ſuch as cuting things to pieces; in darning her 
* ſtockings, ſhe would cut off more than ſhe would 


* darn up, and throw my tools into the fire, and 


„ burn them. I always gave her her meals regu- 
lar, ſometimes tea in the afternoon, ſometimes not. 
* On the Sunday before ſhe died, ſhe eat a piece of 
* meat; I ſaid to her, Nanny, can't you eat this; 
« ſhe ſaid I cannot eat it: I never denied her the 


* neceſlaries of life: I always took care to fill her 


belly: I kept her confined becauſe ſhe uſed to 
*- frighten my children in my abſence, by turning 
te up the whites of here yes, and they were fearful of 
© her doing them ſome miſchief,” 


Notwithſtanding this defence, and that a num+ 


ber of people appeared to his character, who in ge- 


neral ſpoke of him as a humane, induſtrious man, 


the jury brought him in guilty, highly to the ſatis- 


faction of the court; upon which he immediately 


received ſentence : the delinquent then turned to 
the court and ſaid, his death was owing to that 
wicked devil his daughter, though ſhe gave her evi- 


dence with trembling "and tears. 
He was carried in a cart from Newgate to Moor- 


fields, and there executed purſuant to his ſentence, 


for the murder of his wife, by ſtarving her to death; 

the gallows was erected in the center fronting Chiſ- 
well Street ; he was attended by two Clergymen of 
the Church of England, and a Methodiſt teacher, 
who prayed by him fora full hour. He was a tall 
man about forty years of age, behaved with great 
penitence, owned his ill- uſage to his wife, but to the 
laſt denied his having any intention to murder her. 


It is ſuppoſed there were near 80,000 perſons pte- 
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ZABETH BROWNRIGG, on Mary Clifford, 
Mary Mitchell, and Mary Jones: 0 
getber with ber Behaviour 3 2 onvidtion, 
and an Account of her Execution. 


LIZABET H BRO NRI&G, the with of James 
| Brownrigg, of Flower-de-Luce- Court, in Fleet- 
- ſtreet, Houſe-Painter, practiſed midwifry, which ſhe, 5 
learnt under Dr. K—y, and was always thought 3 
to have acted in that capacity with great ſkill and — 
ſucceſs: and about two years before her executi- _ 
on, ſhe was appainted by the overſeers of the pa- . 
rſh of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, to act as mid wife _— 
to the poor women in the work-houſe. | 
James Brownrigg carried on his buſineſs till the: 
time he was taken up and ſent to the Compter. 
The firſt 2 that was bound to Brown- 
rigg, was by the overſeers of White. Fryers precinct, 
in February, 1765; her name was Mary Michel. 
It is natural to infer, that this girl experienced a great 
deal of ſevere treatment from thoſe people, thoughz 
ſometimes indulged with going abroad; for after: 
ſhe had been there about twelve months, ſhe ran 
away. However, Brownrigg's youngeſt fon met hat” | 
in the ſtreet, and brought her back. On her ar- 
rival home, ſhe was tied up and ſeverely whippeds 
and never after ſuffered to go out of doors. 
Mrs. Brownrigg, who took women into her houſe - 
to lye in privately, had at one time a French- wo- 
man there, to whom Mary Mitchell related her 
5 but at the . time ga her with 
| ſecrecy. 
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(226) 
ſecrecy. Some time after this a quarrel happened 
between this French-woman and Mrs. Brownrigg, 


and the French-woman could not forbear reproach. 
| wy her with her barbarities: on which the hor- 


woman inſtantly flew to the girl, and thruſting 


a pair of ſciſſars into her mouth, cut her tongue in 


two places. 


On the day Mary Mitchell was diſcovered her 


eyes appeared very red, and much blood - ſhot; and 


on being aſked what occaſioned them to look ſo, 
_ » the anſwered, that her miſtreſs would fix a hand on 


each cheek, and draw them down with ſo much 


force, as to occaſion the blood to ſtart from her 


. 


The ſecond apprentice was Mary Jones, who 


was bound out by the governors of the Foundling- 
Hoſpital, to James Brownrigg, but continued there 


only two months: the frequent and ſevere whip- 


pings ſhe received from her maſter and miſtreſs, 


induced her to run away; and on her application 


to the Foundling Corporation, a proſecution was 
ordered to be eommenced againſt James Brownrigg, 


by Mr. Plumptree, the Hoſpital Solicitor, 


The manner in which the cruelties were perform 
ed on Mary Jones, was as follows : 


* Mrs. Brownrigg uſed to lay down two chairs on ; 


the kitchen floor, in fuch manner, as that one might 


ſupport the other; and then, with the help of her 


huſband, faſtened the girl upon the backs of them, 
ſometimes. naked, and ſometimes with her cloaths 
on; and when the latter was the caſe, ſhe pulled 


them over her head, and whipped her till her fatigue 


exhauſted ber inſatiable fury. 
At other times, particularly when the girl had 


been waſhing any of the rooms or ſtaits, ſhe has 
found fault with her work, and taking her up in her 


arms repeatedly dipped her over head and ears in 
the * of water chat ſtood by. 
By 
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By theſe cruel operations the girl received mam 


hurts in her body; and her ſufferings were fo grie- 
vous that ſhe reſolved to run away the firſt oppor- 


1 tunity, which ſhe ſoon effected, the key of the door 
being hung againſt a poſt, and her maſter and miſ- 


treſs faſt aſleep. | e * ON 
Mary Clifford, the unhappy victim of this woman's 
infernal cruelty, was the third apprentice, and was 
bound out by the Overſeers of White Fryars Pre- 
cinct, to James Brownrigg on the 18th day af Fe- 
bruary 1766; at which time her mother-in- la 
who: was the only friend ſhe had, was gone into the 
country. Upon making enquiry after her daughter 
when the came to town, ſhe was informed of the 
above circumſtance, and thereupon ſhe immediately" 
went to Brownrigg's in expectation of ſeeing the 


girl; but was told by him that no ſuch perſon was 


there, She often enquired and employed others, 
who could get no intelligence about what was bes 
come of the girl. She then went to the Overſeers 


_ who. bound her apprentice to Brownrigg. After 


which (being ſatisfied! of the girl's being bound to 


| Brownrigg) ſhe took a friend with her, went te 


Flower-de-luce Court and declared ſhe would not go 


till ſhe ſaw her daughter-in-law. Brownrigg then 


informed her that the girl was gone into the country, 
and that ſhe did not want to ſee her, for that ſhe 
was a bad woman. She made a noiſe at the door, 
and Mrs. Deacon, the next door neighbour, ſuſpect? 
ing ſomething very particular, having often ſeen the 


woman there, called her into her houſe, and was in- 


formed of the whole. Mrs. Deacon told her, that i 

ſhe and her family: had frequently heard moanings 

and groans iſſue from Brownrigg's houſe, and that 

ſhe ſuſpectedꝭ the apprentices were cruelly uſed; 

About this time, Brownrigg's. buſineſs called ha 

to Hampſtead, where he bought a hog, and had ie 
| | OC brought 


: (228) 
brought to Flower-de-luce Court. This hog was 


kept in a covered yard, to which there was a ſky- 


light, and this it was found neceſſary to open to give 


air to the animal. Mr. Deacon, as ſoon as it was 


known that the ſky light was removed, gave orders 
to his people to be on the watch, and to endeavour, 
if poſhble, to diſcover the girls. A little while after 


Mr. Deacon's ſervant maid diſcovered out of the 


two pair of ſtairs window, one of the girls ſtooping 
down; ſhe called up her miſtreſs, who was alſo much 
affected by the wretched ſpectacle. Mrs. Deacon 
Judiciouſly called in many of her acquaintance who 


were eye witneſſes of this wretched ſcene. The 


men went down to the one pair of ſtairs room, got 
out on the leads, and dropt pieces of dirt in order 
to induce her to ſpeak to them, but in vain; they 


heard a diſagreeable noiſe, but the girl was unable 


to utter a word. Mrs. Deacon ſent for the girl's 
mother-in-law, who went to the Overſeers and in- 
formed them of the diſcovery that had been made. 
The Overſeers inſtantly ſet out with her to go to 
Brownrigg's, but thought proper firſt to call on Mr. 
Grundy one of the overſeers of St. Dunſtan's. 
They then went to Brownrigg's houſe, and de- 
manded a ſight of Mary Clifford, but as Brownrigg 
had nick named her Nan, he told. them he knew no 
fuch perſon, but if they meant Mary (meaning Mary 


Mitchell) they might ſee her. The girl was pro- 


duced, who ſaid ſhe was well-uſed, and ſo was Mary 
Clifford, and that ſhe was gong to Stanſtead in Hert- 

fardſhire. 

Mr. Grundy perceiving her cap to be bloody, led 


her into another room and defired to know the cauſe 


of it? She anſwered, nothing, Sir, and Brownrigg 


ſaid, ſhe had a ſcald head; her cap was taken off, 


and it was cut in many places, and on lifting up her 


handkerchief her. neck and ſhoulders appeared * 


| 2 229 | 
of ſcabs : they then brought her out into the court, 
and Mrs. Deacon's boy and maid declared that ſhe 
was not the ſame girl they ſaw through the iky light 
hole, which Mary Mitchell confirmed by {aying that 
ſhe had juſt before parted with Mary Clifford upon 
the garret ſtairs. On this Mr. Grundy ſent for a 
coriſtable, and the houſe was ſearched many times 
but without diſcovery of the girl. 

Brownrigg then demanded Mary Mitchell as his 


apprentice, but Mr. Grundy, regardlels of his 


threats, carried her to the Workhouſe to be taken 
care of till ſhe was recovered of her ſcabs, &c. | 

When they took off her leathern boddice, it ſtuck 
ſo faſt to her wounds that the poor ereature ſhrieked 
out; but on ſoothing her and promiſing her that ſhe 
ſhould never more return to her maſter and miſtreſs, 
ſhe began to give an account of the ſhocking treat- 
ment which ſhe and Mary Clifford met with, and 
again declared that ſhe had but juſt parted with her 
on the ſtairs. 

Mr. Grundy and ſome others returned again to 
make a ſtricter ſearch in Brownrigg's houſe, and 
Brownrigg ſent for a lawyer, who demanded by what 
authority they entered the houſe, and threatened 
them with a proſecution if they did not immediately 

uit it. 
: Theſe threats of the lawyer carried no weight with 


them, for Mr. Grundy ſent for a coach to carry 


Brownrigg to the Compter; on which Brownrigg 
promiſed, that if the coach was diſcharged and he 
{et at liberty, he would produce the girl in half an 
hour. This was agreed to, and after a pair of ſhoes 
(which young Brownrigg bad in his hand when the 
propoſal was made) was put on the girl, ſhe was, 
from a cupboard under a beaufet in the dining-room, 
produced. No words can deſcribe the ſhocking ap- 
pearance which this miſerable object made; ſhe was 
taken to the Workhouſe, and an \2pothecary ſent 
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Ir, who pronounced her in danger, and wc 
her to be ſtripped and put to bed. Upon inſpec- 


tion, ſhe was full of wounds from head to foot, 
which were dreſſed as ſoon as poſhble, though with 
out any hopes of her recovery. Brownrigg was 


carried to Wood- ſtreet Compter, and his wife and 


eldeſt ſon made their eſcape, having taken with them 
ſome wearing apparel, a gold watch and ſome 
money. | 

Brownrigg was carried before Alderman Croſby, 
and both the girls were brought there alio to be 


examined touching the crue] treatment they had 
_ undergone, and the perſons who had been guilty 
of inflicting it. Mary Clifford was carried in a 


chair, but in a very weak condition ; ſhe was firſt 
examined, but all ſhe could ſay was, yes and no, 
and that ſcarce intelligible. The Alderman then 
proceeded to the examination of Mary Mitchell, who 
depoſed, that her miſtreſs had frequently tied them 
both up naked, with their arms acroſs, to a ſtaple 


which ſhe had cauſed to be fixed in the cellar for 


that purpoſe, and whipped them in the moſt cruel 
manner for trifling offences; that on the Friday 
before, Mary Clifford was tied up in the manner 
above deſcribed, and whipped fix times, and herſel 
twice; and on the Sunday before, they were locked 
up in a dark place under the cellar ſtairs, where 


they had been frequently put together before, and 


had each a piece of bread given them, but nothing 
to drink, not even water; and that her maſter had 
ſometimes truck, but never whipped them, though 
he knew of his wife's cruel behaviour. 

The apothecary who attended her at the Work- 
houſe declared the wounds which ſhe had received 


by whipping. were ſo bad, for want of drefling, that 


her ſhift ſlzck to them, and that they. appeared as 


if cut with a Inife: that ſcarce any part of her 


body was oe, and that her head and face was 


much | 


- 


| | (231) 
much wounded, He allo declared it as his opinion, 
that the loſs of her ſpeech was occaſioned by ſome 
hurt ſhe had received in the glands of her neck. 
After this examination was over, the girls were both 
ſent to St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital ; Brownrigg was 
ordered back to Wood-ſtreet Compter for further 
examination, and a warrant granted to apprehend 
Elizabeth Brownrigg. Mary Chitord died in the. 
hoſpital in a few days. | 

Elizabeth Brownrigg and her ſon ſhifted from 
place to place in London, bought other cloaths in 
Rag-Fair, lived on bread and water, and then re- 
moved to one Mr. Dunbar's, a chandler's ſhop in 
Wand{worth, where they continued till they were 
taken. 

On the 15th of Auguſt, three days aſter Brown- 
rigs and her fon had bz en at Wandſworth, Dunbar, 
on looking over the news papers, read an advertiſes 
ment which ſtruck him that his lodgers anſwered 
the deſcription: he told his wife of it, and the 


next day went to London and gave inſormation 
againſt them. Accordingly he came to town, and 
Mr. Owen the church warden being at church he 


went thither, and deſired him to be called into the 
Veſtry to him, where he gave ſuch an account of 
his lodgers, as made little room to doubt that they 
were Elizabeth and John Brownrigg, 


Away they went, but juſt before they came to the 


houſe Mr. Dunbar went to his fiſtet*'s, When they 


got to the houſe, they went directly to the room. 


At firſt Brownrios and her ſon diſcovered evident 


marks of ſurprize and confuſion, They ſearched 


their pockets to prevent the pollibility of any acci- 
dent in their journey to town, which they very 
patiently ſubmitted to. 

They with difficulty took a coach, drove off pri- 


vately unſuſpected by any but Mr. Dunbar's family. 


When they got into the Borough, they took a hack 
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7 12323 
ney coach, and drove to the Poultry Compter, 
where they lodged their priſoners without giving 
the leaſt ſuſpicion to any one. 

After an examination of Elizabeth Brownrigg and 
fon, and the father, they were committed to New- 
gate; and the next ſeſſions, Elizabeth Brownrigg, 


alter a trial of near eleven hours, was convicted 


on the cleareſt evidence for the wilful murder of 
Mary Clifford, and received ſentence immediately 
to be executed within forty-eight hours, at Tyburn, 


The father and ſon were acquitted. 


After ſentence was paſſed upon her, and ſhe was 
in the cells, ſhe acknowledged the material part of 
Mary Mitchell's evidence was not to be contradicted, 
but that ſhe had ſworn many things that were not 


true; however, ſhe owned her ſentence to be juſt, 


and that ſhe deſerved to ſuffer long before, for her 
cruelties to the poor girls; and further ſaid, with 
tears in her eyes, that if ſhe had had half s much 
mercy towards the poor girls, as the judge had 
to her, ſhe ſhould never have come to that untime- 
ly end. She expreſſed great joy that her huſband 
and ſon were acquitted, for that they knew nothing 
of her laſt cruelty till after it was committed, and 
when 1t came to her huſband's knowledge he was 
determined to ſend the girl into the country, to 
have a ſurgeon to her, and to uſe every poſlible 
means to recover her; but that his good intentions 
were fruſtrated by the diſcovery made by Mr, 
Deacon's ſervants; that her huſband did not deny 
the girl to the pariſh officers from any -onciouſneſs 
of guilt in himſelf, but to ſcreen her, who he fear- 
ed would appear in a bad light ſhould the girl be 
roduced. 

After which, ſhe acknowled ed her cruelties to 


Mary Jones induced her one night, when ſhe and 


ber huſband were * to ſecure the key of the 
| fſtreet 


fn 


ſtreet door, and make her eſcape back to the Found. 


ling Hoſpital; and on the governors ſummoning 


her huſband before the Chamberlain of London, 


ſhe was diſcharged. That ſhe for ſome time treate 
the girls with tenderneſs and humanity, but her heart 
became unaccountably hardened ; that ſhe firſt abridg- 
ed them of the neceſſary food, and at the ſame time 
obliged them to work beyond their natural ſtrength, 


and like. Pharoh's Taſk-Maſters, required brick with- 
cout ſtraw; that on their declaring their inability to 


erform her work, ſhe told them they were idle, 
and beat them, ſometimes with a walking cane, at 
other times with a hearth broom, over the head, 
neck, and ſhoulders, till the blood followed the 
ſtrokes; and heing told that Mary Clifford had wet- 
ted the bed, ſhe made her lie for many nights on 
the boards in the paſſage, and without any cover- 
ing; at laſt ſhe gave her the dirty ſhoe matt, and an 
old blanket to lay on; and withall, by ill keeping 
her ſhort of food, ſhe became almoſt ſtarved. 

One day being preſſed by the calls of hunger, 


ſhe forced open the cupboard door, and being de- 


tected, ſhe immediately took her into the kitchen, 


ſtripped her naked, and horſe-whipped her till ſhe 


had exhauſted her own flrength, and made her 
work all day at the waſhing-tub ; and, repeated the 
whipping ſeveral times; that at night ſhe ordered 
Mary Nlitchell to clear a dark cloſet under the ſtairs, 
made the deceaſed lie all night upon ſtones, and 
without any other covering than a ragged waiſtcoat, 
and petticoat: that ſometime after that, Mary 
Mitchell was put into the hole with her, and was 


treated like her fellow- ſufferer; but being of a ſtronger 


conſtitution, and older, ſhe — thoſe cruelties 


vhich the other unhappily funk under. 


She alſo confeſſed that ſhe frequently uſed to 
tie their hands acroſs with a cord, and draw them 


up 


( 234 ) 
up to a water ptpe in the kitchen, and in that po- 
fition horſewhip them till ſhe was weary : at laſt 
the - water-pipe giving way, ſhe then deſired her 
huſband to fix a hook in the beam in the kitchen, 
but that ſhe never informed him of the uſe ſhe 
intended to apply it to, nor was he ever preſent 
at any of her acts of cruelty, his buſineſs occaſion- 
ing him to be much abroad : that ſhe often tied the 
poor girls up to this hook, and whipped ther till 
the blood followed every laſh, from all parts of their 
bodies. | 5 | | 
That whenever they went to their country lodg- 
ing, which was generally from Saturday till Mon- 
day, the poor girls were locked up all the time in 
the before-mentioned dark hole, and allowed: only a 
little dry bread, without any ſort of drink, not 
even water, that this was her uſual treatment of 
them during this time, and which ſhe practiſed on 
them till the diſcovery was made. [Fas 
That her laſt acts of barbarity was on the Friday, 
in the beginning of Auguſt (then) laſt, when 
ſhe tied up the deceaſed to the before-mentioned 
hook, ſtripped her naked, and horſewhipped her 
till the blood guſhed in torrents from her wounds. 
That her huſband never had beat or whipped 
them, or experienced any ſeverities towards them; 
but her ſon John had beat them three ſeveral times 
ſeverely, by her particular orders; and one time 
when Mary Clifford was become almoſt ſtarved with 
hunger, ſhe ordered her to turn up a bed, which 
ſhe being unable to do through want of ſtrength, 
the defired her ſon to beat her till ſhe did; on. 
which he took up a belt, with a buckle in it, and 
beat her till the blood guſhed from various parts 
of her body, and fell in ſtreams on the floor; but 
that ſhe was recovered from theſe wounds before 
| the had any further beating. 


On 


7235) 
On the morning of her execution, the Ordinary 


of Newgate attended her a little after five, when 


ſhe was brought into the preſs-yard, ſeemingly re- 


ſigned, and joined in prayer. Afterwards, ſhe, to- 


gether with her huſband and ſon, received the holy 
ſacrament in the chapel ; after which ſhe prayed 
with great fervency, crying, Lord, deliver me 
from blood-guiltineſs; I have nothing to plead or 
% recommend me to the world but my miſery ; but thy 


© beloved fon died for ſinners, therefore on his 


% merits I rely and depend for pardon.” She was 
now quite reſigned, and prayed with her huſband 
and ſon upwards of two hours, when ſhe took leave 
of them, which exhibited a ſcene too affecting to 
be deſcribed, and which drew tears from all pre- 
ſent. On her huſband's aſſuring her that he would 


take care to maintain their two younger children 


when he ſhould be releaſed from confinement, ſhe 
begged him to ſeek a releaſe from the priſon of fin ; 
and as for her children, God was all-ſufficient, and 
hoped he would not ſuffer them to be uſed as 
ſhe had treated the unhappy girls put under her 


Care. 


Her ſon fell on his knees, and begged his mo- 
ther's bleſſing; on which he fell on his face, and 


kiſſed him, while her huſband fell on his knees 


on the other ſide, praying to Ged to have mercy 
on her ſoul, which occafioned her to ſay, © Dear 


James, I beg that God, for Chriſt's ſake, will be 
„ reconciled, and that he will not leave, nor for- 


* ſake me in the hour of death, and n the day 
* of judgment.” She took her laſt farewell of them, 
and was ſoon after carried to the place of execu- 


tion. The exclamations of the people in her way 


thither, were ſhocking, and not like chriſtians : 


one ſaid, he hoped the Ordinary would pray for 


her damnation, not her ſalvation, Others, that they 
hoped - 
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depoſed, that ſhe live 
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hoped ſhe would go to Hell, and were ſure the 
Devil would fetch 2 foul. At T ybnrn, ſhe com- 
poſedly aſſiſted in prayer, and dere the Ordinary 
to acquaint the ſpectators, that ſne acknowledged 
her guilt, and the juſtice of her ſentence. And her 
laſt words were, Lord receive my ſpirit.” 

After her body had hung the uſual time, ſhe was 
cut down and conveyed in a hackney coach to Sur- 
geon's Hall, where ſhe was diſſected, anatomized, and 
the ſkeleton placed in one of * nitches of the ont 


hall. 


A Narrative of the Trial of FREDERICK CarL- 
VERT, £©/q. Baron of BALTIMORE, in the 
Kingdom of Ireland, for a Rape on the 
Body of Sarah Woodcock ; and of Elizabeth 
' Griflinbure, and Ann Harvey, otherwiſe 
Darby, as Accelſaries before the Fact, for pro- 
curing, aiding, and abetting him in commit- 
ting the ſaid Rape: at the Aſfizes held at 
Kingſton, for the County of Surry, on Sa— 
e the 20:h Day of March, 1768. 


HE priſoners ſurrendered . in Diſ- 

charge of their bail, and pleaded not guilty 

to the indictments ; and ford Baltimore challenged 
fifteen out of twenty-ſeven of the jury. 

Sarah Woodcock t F. profecutrix being ſworn, 

in King-Street, Tower-hill, 

where her father and ſiſter lived allo; that ſhe there 

Carried on the buſineſs of a Müllner; that in the 


month of Decetnber laſt, a gentleman, whom ſhe 
ſince 


the 
om- 
ary 
ged 


her 


Was 
ur- 


ind 


Cat. 


e 
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fince found to be Lord Baltimore, came to the 


ſhop, and brught a ruff of her for 18d. and went 
away; that he came again two or three days af- 
terwards, when ſhe was not at home and a week 
after at night; but that nothing particular then 
paſſed, only his having bought nine yards of ribbon : 
that a week after, as near as ſhe could gueſs, ſhe ſaw 
him again about noon, in a great hurry, all over 
mud on one fide, a coach he ſaid having flung him 
down; on which ſhe obſerved, it was very odd he 
ſhould be ſo near the coach and not ſee it. He 


ſaid it was thinking on her. She gave him no an- 


ſwer to her knowledge. He aſked her if he might 
fit down, and if he ſhould not hurt the chair. She 
told him that he would not. He-aſked her for 


ſome filk mittens for two little miſſes, about the 


ſize of her arm, and ſaid he was a neighbour, and 
lived juſt by Tower-ſtreet, and would bring the la- 


dies ſome time or other to ſee her: he then ſaid 


he ſhould be glad to accompany her to the play, 


| If ſhe would go; to which ſhe made anſwer, ſhe was 


never at a play, and never intended; this was all 
that particularly paſſed then, having ſeen him no 
more at her houſe, to her knowledge. 

That on Monday the 14th of December, at 


night, one Mrs. Harvey came (pointing to the pri- 


ſoner Harvey) and beſpoke a pair of laced ruffles, 
aſking if ſhe could get them done by the next day 


at noon ; that, after beſpeaking them, ſhe aſked if. 


her name was not Woodcock ; adding, that ſhe had 


been ſtrongly recommended to her, that ſhe loved 


to encourage young beginners, and told her, if ſhe 


| liked the ruffles, ſhe would recommend her to a lady 
of her acquaintance who wanted a great many things > 
that the next day about noon, ſhe came according 


„ her time; fetched. the ruffles, ſaid ſhe wanted 
to her tim ſevetal 
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ſeveral more things, and aſked her, if ſhe would 


come to her houſe the next day at four o'clock, 


to which ſhe aſſented, and was there at Curtain- 


Row, juſt by Holloway-Mount, at the appointed 
time; that ſhe was conducted up ſtairs, received in 


a very genteel manner, and the things ſhe brought 


being inſpected, tea was ordered directly, to which 
ſhe objected, as ſhe could not ſtay, and begged to 
be excuſed ; that juſt as ſhe was ſpeaking ſo, a lit- 
tle man, like a Jew, entered, making many com- 
pliments to this lady, as if he had not ſeen her 
before that day; that ſhe fince found his name to 


be Iſaac Iſaacs; that they began to talk about his 
| going to the play, and ſhe (Mrs. Harvey) ſaid ſhe 


was going into the city to ſee a lady ; that the Jew 
ſaid he muſt have a coach to go to the play, and 
that if ſhe would, ſhe might go part of the way in 


his coach, and he would ſet her down. Then ſhe- 


turned to the deponent and ſaid, © This is the lady 
„J told you of, I would be Lud you would go 
« along with me; ſhe wants a great many things, 
„ and will be a good cuſtomer to you. nr. 

That the deponent made many excuſes, as her 
dreſs was not ſuitable, and defired to be excuſſed 
from going that night, but was told, that the lady 
was very agreeable, would think nothing of dreſs, 
and begged ſhe would go: then the Jew went with 


a pretence to fetch a coach, came back again di- 
realy, and they hurried into the coach; and the 
maid ſeemingly was to bring a candle, but kept 


back with it, to prevent the deponent's diſcerning 


what fort of a coach it was; that the coach drove 


on very. faſt, the glaſſes being drawn up, and in 
half an hour they were got to the houſe, and paſ- 
ſed in with ſuch fpeed, that the deponent did not 


know it was in a court-yard, but thought it was a 


door in the ſtreet. 


That | 


| ( 239 )- 

That the deponent walked up ſtairs with Mrs. 
Harvey, who led her into her room, then a ſecond, 
and out of that into a third, where an old man 
was fitting, whom ſhe fince found to be Dr. Grif- 
finburg, and who in a very complaiſant manner 
aſked her to fit down: Mrs. Harvey aſked for the 
lady; he ſaid he would go and ſee for her; went 
out and brought in word ſhe would be there pre- 
ſently: that when ſhe had ſat down about half an 
hour, the gentleman came in, whom the fince fotind 
to be Lord Baltimore ; that ſhe was much ſtruck; 
knowing him to be the man ſhe had ſeen before 
at her ics, that he came in with a great many 
compliments, ſaying, © How do you do, Miſs? 
« I hope you are well?” and ſuch like; that he was 

| Atefſed in a linen night-gown, pretended he had 
not been well, and as he came in ſhe underſtood. 
from Dr. Griffinburg, he was the ſteward ; that 
Mrs. Harvey having mentioned ſomething to him 
about the lady, he ſaid to the deponent, that he had 
told her he would recommend her to ſome ladies ; 
that they were great ladies, and would want ma- 
ny things in her way. She did not remember he 
had told her that, but made anſwer, ſhe was much 
obliged to him, and aſked him where the ladies. were ; 
he ſaid he would go and ſee for them; he went 
out, and brought in word that the ladies were not 
at home, but would be ſoon; and then going out a 
ſecond time to call the houſekeeper, he brought in 
a woman, whom the deponent ſince found to be 
Mrs. Griffinburg (pointing to her at the bar.) He 
ordered tea, and aſked the deponent to drink, and 
with great perfuaſion, ſhe drank one diſh, having 
already drank tea at Mrs. Harvey's. After tea he 
went out of the room, and brought in a heap of 
nick. nacks, ſuch as purſes, ſmelling bottles, tetotums, 
and a ring: he faid he had brought them all for 
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. her. She told him ſhe had no uſe for them, and 


did not chuſe to accept of them. He wanted to 
play to tetotum, ſaying, he ſuppoſed ſhe could play 
and begged ſhe would, She told him when ſhe was 


a child, poſſibly ſhe might, but now ſhe thought it 
rather beneath her. He ſaid, if ſhe would not ac- 


cept the things, they ſhould play for them, which 


| they did, but ſhe did not accept them afterwards. 


1 whiles the deponent had ſeveral times 


ſaid to Mrs. Harvey, that ſhe would be glad to 
go home; that it grew late, and begged ſhe might 


go, as her friends did not know where ſhe was, 
and would be unealy ; nor at that time that ſhe 
hid any thoughts of being kept there, but expeCting 
the perſon that courted her, ſhe wanted to be at 
home. Then Lord Baltimore ſtrove to divert theſe 


thoughts by taking her to ſee the houſe. When 


they came into a room, where there was an harp- 


| fichord, he aſked Mrs. Griffinburg whether ſhe was 
| {are all the family were out, becauſe he would play. 
the muſic to Miſs. This confirmed her that he was 


a ſervant in the houſe, the gentleman beſides having 
ſo mean an appearance, ſhe had no notion he was 


the maſter. After he had played the muſic, the 


deponent renewed her ſolicitations for departing, 


but Lord Baltimore inſiſted her ſlaying ſupper, and 


having given orders to Mrs, Griffinburg for that 


purpoſe, he took the deponent behind the window 


curtain, and began to behave in a very indecent 


manner to her. She flew into a great rage, ſtrug- 
| gled and got. from behind the curtain. Mrs. Har- 


vey. and 'Dr. Griffinburg came up, ſeemingly to 
help him, but ſhe fought with them all, made up 
to the door, and ſaid ſhe would go home direct- 
ly. He then made her fit down by him at ſupper, 


but ſhe would neither eat nor drink: he offered 
her a glaſs af ſyllabub, which ſhe knocked out of 
a his 
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his hand, and got up again, and ſaid ſhe would 


go home, and made up to the door. He ſaid it 


was late, and no coach could be got, adding what- 


ever he thought proper to perſuade her to ſtay; 
but, finding her not to be prevailed on by ſooth- 
ing expreſſions, he told her poſitively that ſhe could 
not, and ſhould not go home. 

Here the deponent paints her diſtreſs, ond an- 
guiſh of mind, her cries and lamentations, and the 
perſuaſions that were uſed on Lord Baltimore's 
withdrawing, by Mrs. Harvey, Dr. Griffinburg, and 
Mrs. Griffinburg, to reconcile her, and make her 
go up ſtairs to bed, which ſhe abſolutely then re- 
fuſed to do, at leaſt to go to bed in that houſe. 
The two women, however, led her up a pair of 
back ſtairs into a room, where was a bed, and 
they both went to bed ſome time after in the ſame 


room, but ſhe walked about the room all night 


crying, and in the greateſt diſtreſs poſſible. She 
often went to the window to ſee for day- light, and 
as ſoon as day appeared, opened the window, to 
ſee if ſhe could jump out; but ſhe ſaw there 
was no jumping out and ſaving life, as it was twa 
pair of ſtairs. She ſtood at the window till eight 
in the morning, when ſhe ſaw a young woman com- 
ing, who ſhe thought looked like an honeſt perſon, 
and would go and tell her father. Hereupon ſhe 


_ threw her handkerchief, which was wet with tears 


as if dipped in water. The young . woman took it 
up, but being ſo high did not at firſt ſee where it 
came from, and therefore went on her way. The 
deponent then called out, Young woman!” with 
that ſhe held up the handkerchief, and made a mo- 
tion as if ſhe would fling it down within the rails. 
The deponent was then going to tell her where to 
go to her father, when the two women jumped 


out of bed in their ſhifts, pulled her away = 


| (248 ). TT, 
all the force they could, abuſed her, and aſked 


how ſhe could make ſuch a piece of work, ſaying, 
he had much reaſon to cry indeed, when ſhe 


was brought to a houſe, . and a gentleman that 
would do fo much for her, and wiſhed they were 
as likely to have as good luck in the world as ſhe 
was likely to have; to which the deponent replied, 
that ſhe did not care any thing about it; and that 


if he would give her his whole eſtate, and ſettle it 


upon her, ſhe would not ſtay upon any account 
whatever, therefore begged they would not think of 
keeping her, for ſhe would go home. | 


Ihe deponent further ſaid, that fome time after 
the women were gone out of the room, Dr. Grif- 


finburg, with Lord Baltimore came in to her, which 


terrified her much; that his Lordſhip ſaid it was 


ſtrange the ſhould make ſuch a piece of work, hav- 
ing promiſed her ſhe ſhould go home at twelve 
oclock; to which ſhe anſwered, that ſhe would go 
home directly, becauſe her relations would be all 


about among her friends, and when they could not 


find her, would go out of their ſenſes; that he 
then led her down to breakfaſt, but ſhe would net- 
ther eat nor drink, crying as uſual till twelve o'clock 
came, when ſhe was quite outrageous to be gone ; 


that he pretended to write to her father, affuring 


her that he meant nothing but honour, for he loved 
her to diſtraction, and that he could not part with 
her, and ſhe muſt ſtay : that when ſhe again told him 
ſhe would not ſtay upon any account, he ſaid he 
would write to her father, and, when her father 


came, he would make ſuch propoſals to him as ſhe 


ſhould like; and if ſhe did not like them, nor like 
to ſtay, ſhe ſhould go home with her father; and 


thereupon he wrote, but ſhe did not know what 


anſwer ſhe had made to him, ſhe was ſo diſturbed, 
and epald-not recollect what he wrote, though — 
5 8 rea 
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( 243) — 
read it to her; that he then put the pen in her 
hand, telling her ſhe muſt write © Dear Father, 


this is true; and ſhould be glad if you would come 


„ directly, this afternoon, from your dutiful daugh- 


« ter, &c.” which words he dictated to her himſelf, 
and Rood over her to make her write them. 


"I he letter read. 


« Your d aughter Sally ſends you the incloſed, and 
« defires you will not be uneaſy on her account, be- 
i cauſe every ng will turn out well, with a lit- 
* tle patience and prudence. She is at a friend's 
s, houſe, ſafe and well, in all honeſty and honour ; 
* nothing elſe is meant, you may depend on it; 
* and, Sir, as. your preſence and conſent is neceC. 
'« ſary we beg of you to come in a private manner 


* to Mr. Richard Smith's, in Broad-ltreet Build. 


© ings.” 

That the deponent, upon ſeeing the direction, 
aſked him if he could look firmly at her, and ſay 
with truth, that his name was Richard Smith, and 
that that was New Broad - ſtreet Buildings; that have 
ing put it home to him ſeveral times, he at laſt 
owned his name was not Richard Smith, but that 
he lived two or three doors off, and that that was 
New Broad ſtreet Buildings, St. James's end of the 
town ; that imagining this was a fineſſe to pacify 
her, ſhe went on crying in the ſame manner, and 
pleading that they would not let ber go home; often 
going to.the window, to ſhew her diſtreſs, which, when 
the women ſaw, one or other of them always pulled 
ber away; that ſhe was preſent at dinner, but nei- 
ther eat nor drank; that in the evening on Thurſl- 
day, Mrs. Griffinburg, or ſomebody, having order- 
ed the windows in the room where ſhe had been 
before in the night, to be nailed up, Lord Baltimore 


came 


WR OF 
tame in, and pretended to be in a great paſſioti 
with Mrs. Griffinburg for ordering the windows to 
be nailed up, as if it meant to make his ſervants 
think he was going to murder ſomebody, or do ſome- 


thing bad indeed : then turning to the deponent, 
he ſaid, < Madam, I aſſure you, if you offer to 


5* open a window, or make a diſturbance any other 
* way, I will fling you out of the window, or do 
for you, I aſſure you,” which frightened her very 
much, and ſhe thought that perhaps he might mur- 


der ker. This was before ſupper. She went on 
in the ſame manner pleading and crying, and did 


not know that ſhe ſtopped crying all that day, 
At ſupper, ſhe neither eat nor drank; and after 
ſupper, when it was time to go up ſtairs, ſhe ſaid 


ſhe would not go up till he had promiſed he would 


not meddle with, or come near her. He promiſed 
he would not, and went away, and ſome time after 
ſhe was led up the ſame back ſtairs into the ſame 
back room, where ſhe paſſed the night as before, 
walking about the room in the greateſt diſtreſs poſ- 


fible, and in the morning waked the women with 


her crying, who leQured her as before, alledging 

that his _ would do nothing, nor keep her 
RL... 
Some time after this, the deponent went down 
ſtairs into the ſame room where ſhe was before. His 
lordſhip came to her, and ſhe expoſtulated with him, 
if ever he knew the tenderneſs of a father for a child, 


he would let her depart. He ſaid ſhe ſhould write 


to her father herſelf, which ſhe did accordingly ; 

Iliating the truth to give his Lordſhip no um- 
rage, That he had uſed her with as much ho- 
nour as ſhe could expect, and begged her friends 


would come immediately.” The women ſaid that 


his Lordſhip had ſent her father two hundred 
pounds the day before, and that ſhe ſhould men- 
* | . tion 
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Ge would not believe any thing they 
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tion it, that he might return thanks. This ſhe re- 
fuled to do, and Lord Baltimore, not then in the 
room, was applied to by them, whether it ſhould 
be ſo or not; upon which he came in, ſaying it was 
immaterial, but ſhe might if ſhe would put it in; 
ſo ſhe wrote, that 2001, had been ſent hum, and de- 
fired to know if he had it. In an hour or two after, 
a ſervant came with a letter from Richard Smith, 
purporting that her father had been with him, but 
would not ſtay till ſhe and his Lordſhip could be ſent 
for. Ihe letter was wrote in a foreign language, 
and ſhe believed it was a piece of forgery. Lord 
Baltimore, to make a lyar, diſpatched a meſlgnger 
for Smith. Being arrived, ſhe aſked him what fort 
of a man it was came to him. He ſaid a midling 


man. She aſked him what he called a middling 


man; he ſaid a talliſh man. She aſked, whether 


he was old or young, and what fort of a face he 
had; but he could give no ſatisfactory anſwer; upon 
which ſhe turned to Lord Baltimore, ſaying, © Who 


© is a lyar now, you or me?” and ſhe further ſaid, 


they are a parcel of Popith, rubbiſhing people and 

id to her; 

(for ſhe thougnt Lord Baltimore and Smith had been 

Frenchmen and Papiſts by talking a foreign lan- 
uage.) 

After this Smith and Mrs. Harvey danced, Lord 
nern playing upon the muſic for them, and the 
deponent walked about the room in the oreateſt diſ- 
tres. Then they took her to look at the pictures. 


There was a ſhip in diſtreſs, and ſhe told them it 


was her picture. They ſaid no, and, taking her to 
another. picture of a ſhip in a ſtorm, told her that 
was her picture. She was now led back into the 
room again, and they all ſat down before the fire. 
Lord Baltimore defired Smith to draw Miſs's picture, 

which he did in her poſture of 1 crying, with 
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( 
Ver bel leaning upon her hand, but ſhe ay her 
tears were not put into the picture. 
As to the particulars of the night, the deporent 
ſard, that it was pretended about twelve, that the 
little Jew man, who firſt took her away, was ſent 
with the letter ſhe had wrote, but Broughton, who 
was called the ſteward, coming in ſoon after, brought 
word that her father had ſtopped the Jew. Lord 
Baltimore, hearing this, was in a violent paſſion, and 
ſwore he would go and pull her father by the 
noſe. The deponent ſaid ſhe was ſure her father 
had not fpirit enough for doing ſo; and, whillt ſhe 
was fpeaking, in came the very Jew” Iſaacs, with a 
letter to her from her friends, acquainting her, that 
they were all well ſatisfied and pleaſed. The letter 
was wrote by her ſiſter, the ſeal was the young man's 
that courted her, Mr. Davis, which confirmed her 
in opinion it was come from them; and the pur- 
port of the letter was, as near as ſhe could remem- 
ber, this: Only pleaſe to appoint a place, when 
and where we may meet you.” This was about 
twelve at night, and the time was come for her go- 
ing up ſtairs, which ſhe would not do, till Lord 
Baltimore had promiſed he would not meddle, nor 
come near her. Finding her ſtrength gone, ſhe 
ſaid ſhe would lie down ſome time in the night in 
her cloaths. All this time ſhe had neither ate nor 
drank, In the night time ſhe talked to Mrs. Har- 
wy aſked if ſhe had ever been in love, told her that 
a young man kept her company, and that they 
were about ſettling ; that he had a great regard for 
Ber, that ſhe had the ſame for him, and therefore 
begged her to ſhew her the way out of the houſe; 
to which Mrs. Harvey replied, that though ſhe had 
known the houſe ſo long ſhe did not know the way 
out. 
About nine o'clock in the morning, the deponent 


Fleaded the ſame arguments with ne Baltimore. 
He 


„ 1 
He flew into a violent paſſion, called her all the bitches 
and whores he could think of, threw the news papers 
at her, and told her, that if ſhe offered to ſpeak 
to him any more about another man, he would 
fling her out of the window, or tye her petticoats 
about her head, and ſend her home in a wheel- 
| barrow; and ſaid to the Jew, who was preſent, 
« Carry the ſlut to a mean houſe like herſelf.” 
With that ſhe was terrified, thinking he meant a 
 bawdy-houſe. Lord Baltimore flew out of the room, 
and the company adviſed her to be reconciled ; and 
on his Lordſhip's entering the room again, ſhe told 
him that if her father came, and terms were of- 
fered him, ſhe would conſider them, and begged 
that God would direct her. She was very ill, and 
he, Lord Baltimore, mixed a phyſical draught, and 
made her take it. 5 | 
On the Sunday afternoon he defired her to fit 
down and talk to her a little. He then began to 
ridicule religion, faying, that all things come by 
nature; that man when he died, went to the duſt; 
that he thought he bad no living {oul, and that as 
a philoſopher, he believed there was neither God 
nor Devil, Heaven or Hell. They diſcourſed on 
theſe topics till nine o'clock at night. After ſupper, 
being loft alone with Lord Baltimore, he attempted 
fix ſeveral times to raviſh her, uſing her with all 
manner of indecencies, ſhe beggirg and pleading 
with him all the time, near two hours, rather to 
take life, than force her to ſubmit upon diſhono- 
rable terms. That night too he threatened to force 
her to go to bed with him, but ſhe lay with Mrs. 
Harvey, but without any reft, dreading a renewal 
of his attacks. 85 : 
The next day ſhe was promiſed ſhe ſhould fe: 
her father, if ſhe would have her face waſhed, put 
another cap on, with clean things, and leave off 
crying; ſhe was ſupplied by Mrs. Grifinburg with 
5 e K k 2 a change 
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a change of linen; and under the pretext of an 


airing in his Lor dſhip's coach, and ſeeing her father 


when ſhe came back, ſhe was hurried away to Ep- 
ſom, the two women, and old Doctor, with his 


Lordſhip, accompanying her. After dinner ſhe 
experienced the ſame indecencies as before behind 
the window-curtain, againſt which the ſtruggled all 
ſhe could, and begged and prayed he would take 
her life away, telling him ſhe would give up that 
freely, but never would the other; to which he 


ſaid it muſt be ſo that night, whether ſhe would 


or no. After tea, Lord Baltimore and his folks went 
to divert themſclves at blindman's buff, but the de- 


ponent would not conſent. to be blinded; and a 
little before ſupper he joined with the two women, 
in declaring, that ſhe might as well do it quietly, 


for it muſt be ſo that night. At ſupper ſhe ate a 


little bit, but drank nothing for fear they had put 
ſomething i in it. After ſupper he ordered them to 


go to bed, upon which ſummons, the two women led 
her out into the bed-chamber, and began to undreſs 
her. The deponent ſaith ſhe was in ſuch a tremble 
and fright, ſhe had no ſtrength left to oppoſe their 


uncdreſſing her, but cried, and begged, and pleaded, 


that God would take away her life, and preſerve her 


from that wicked creature. All her intreaties to 
the women were in vain; they {et her down, and 


pulled all her things off, When the curtains were 


open ſhe ſaw Lord Baltimore was in bed, at which 


fhe was ſo terrified, ſhe was not able to make reſiſt⸗ 
ance; then ey forced her in the bed, tuck- 
ed her up, and drew the curtains. Lord Baltimore 
then turned upon her with all the force he could, and 
ſtifled her breath ſo as almoſt to ſmother her with 
his deſign on her. The deponent faith, that in the 
morning he turned upon her in the ſame manner, 


and uſed her the lame way. She cried out as (he 


had 


( 249). 

had done before, and made all the ſtruggle ſhe could; 
and he ſaid he never heard ſuch a noiſe in his 
life. | N | 
| Being here aſked, whether at either of theſe 
times ſhe was at all conſenting to what he did, ſhe 
anſwered, not in the leaſt, having made both times 


all the ſtruggle ſhe could. Being aſked again, into 


what room ſhe went, when let out of the bed- 
chamber; ſhe ſaid into the next room where Mrs. 
Harvey was; that ſhe there ſat down and cried; 
that ſhe began to tell her of the uſage ſhe had had, 
but not pariiculars; that Mrs. Harvey faid ſhe had 
made noiſe enough, and ſhe had heard her. Then 


the deponent, finding that Mrs. Harvey had further: 


ſpoke to her both in an indelicate and rough man- 
ner, ſhe thought with herſelf, that the had loſt every 
thing that was dear to her, but her life, ſhe ſhould 
_ endeavour to. ſave that; and with this ſhe reſolved 
to alter her carriage, and do every thing they de- 
| fired that was innocent in the main, for theſe three 
reaſons—that ſhe might not be uſed ll ;—that ſhe 
might not be ſent abroad ;—and that ſhe might 
have ſome opportunity of returning to London again, 
which was the only hope ſhe had. 

By ſtanding at the windows ſhe thought that 
ſome time or other ſhe might ſee her friends. This 
relolution ſhe declared ſhe had taken at that time, 


and not at any ſubſequent time, for theſe reaſons: * 


and this accounts for her complaiſance in accepting 
little preſents of ribbons, muſlin for aprons. a gown, 
ſome gauze, and petticoats, from his lordſhip; her 
taking an airing with him on his canal, her walk- 
ing about the park with Mrs. Griffinburg, and a 
variety of other trifling amuſements and recreations. 
Whilſt a ſpectator at one of theſe amuſements, 
which was the diverſion of the Italian ſhade, perform- 
ed by hanging up ſeveral ſheets crols the room, and 
dancing behind them as a fort of a magic lanthorn, 
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ſhe heard Lord Baltimore's name mentioned by a 
lady viſitant from London to be the perſon that 
acted the part of the old man. She was glad to 


hear the name, as ſhe had never heard it before, 


and thought if ſhe could get to London, and pro- 
cure a pen and ink, ſhe would write a letter and 
throw it out of the window. This likewiſe made 
her ſolicitous to return to T,ondon, and for this 
purpoſe ſhe applied to Dr. Griffinburg, who aſſur- 


ed her upon aſking his lordſhip, that it was his 


Intention to go there that afternoon ; which accord- 
ingly happened. | 


} 


This was on Thurſday, and ſhe was fearful of 


being obliged to go to bed to his Lordſhip that 
night, as he had not defired her the night before. 


His intentions for ſo doing were ſoon made known 


to her by Mrs. Harvey, which ſhe ſaid ſhe would 


not comply with. She then made another excuſe 


applicable to her ſex, and deſired Mrs. Harvey to 
intimate it, which ſhe refuſing, ſhe went and told 


him herſelf, and he gave her leave to bed elſe- 


where. 5 | h 
The next day, being Friday, he introduced the 


deponent to the other part of the family, which was 
Madam Saunier, the governeſs of the young ladies, 
telling her, that ſhe, the deponent, was recommend- 
ed by her father as a companion to the young 
Jadies. That day, he alfo put ſome money into her 


hand, deſiring her to lay it out as ſhe choſe. At 
night he ſent to her to come to bed to him by Mrs. 
Griffinburg, which ſhe refuſed; but he inſiſting 
upon it, and ſhe knowing force would be uſed if ſhe 
did not, ſhe went into bed, on his aſſuring her, that 
he would not meddle with her. As ſoon as he had 
got into bed, he jumped out, and fetched the candle, 
and when he had ſo done, he ſtrove to rear up her 


ſhift to ſee her nakedneſs : ſhe ſtruggled with all 


her might, and would not let him get a full fight, 
EE crying 
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ing out and ſtruggling all ſhe could. Then he 
expoſed himſelf in the ſame manner, and wanted her 
to look at him, which ſhe would not. After that 


he ſet the candle down again, and ſtrove to do the 


ſame things over again. Being here aſked, if the 
conſented that night? She ſaid not at all; that the 
had ſtruggled all ſhe could againſt it, that be could 
not do what he intended, by reaſon of her then 
ſituation ; and that nothing more particular happen- 
2 6niy that ſhe found herſelf very ill in the morn- 
; and his Lordſhip himſelf ſeeing ſome bruiſes 
_ her hand and arm, as ſhe flood with him at 
the window, aſked how they came; ſhe told him 
that he did it the firſt night and had made it worſe 
ain. 
"= Saturday the deponent was told by Mrs. | 
Griffinburg, that ſhe wanted her to ſee the apart- 
ment ſhe had been preparing for her, for that ſhe 
_ not have the room ſhe was in in the morn- 
; ſhe therefore led her up into a ſtone garret; it 


. to be all ſtone, was very cold, and ſtruc 


like a well, and was among all the ſervants, which 
very much frightened, and made her uneaſy, being 
withal afraid, that now his Lordfhip had done with 


her himſelf, he intended ſhe ſhould be expoled to 


any body he might ſend. 
On Sunday the deponent, looking out at a corner 


window towards Hampſtead, faw Mr. Davis, and 
was ſo ſtruck at the ſight, that ſhe could not tell 


how to ſtand ; fearing £ ſhould not ſee her when 


he looked up, ſhe thought he did not know her; 


but he went behind a wall towards the Foundling 
Hoſpital, and there peeped two or three times till 
ſhe was ſure he knew her. He took a book out of 
his pocket, and made a motion with his hand for 
her to write : with that ſhe waved her hand for bim 
to come nearer, but he did not underſtand _ 

EN 
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then ſhe ran into the next room, and called out to 


him in a great agony, I cannot come to you!“ he 


ſaid, Are you well?” But ſhe prevented him by 
aſking Is my father well?” He ſaid, * Yes, and 
ce we are all well.” Then he ſaid, ** Where is Mrs. 


Harvey?“ With that ſhe-was ready to drop, and 


then ſhut down the window. 

The next day Lord Baltimore acquainted the de- 
ponent, that he had pleaſing news for her, which 
was that ſhe was to ſee her father that day at Mrs. 
Griffinburg's houſe in Dean-ſtreet, Soho. He told 
her, ſhe muſt ſay ſhe was willing to ſtay, and if ſhe 
would tell her father ſhe was eaſy, he would do any 
thing for her ſhe deſired. 

The deponent was ſent to Mrs. Griffinburg's 


houſe, with a little miſs, to whom ſhe was to tell 


her father ſhe was appointed a companion. She 
went, and in two hours aftzr Lord Baltimore came 
with Dr. Griffinburg. They told her that her father 
had taken up Mrs. Harvey, and ſhortly after a 
meſſenger came to apprize Lord Baltimore that his 
houſe was beſet by Fielding's men. They were 
then perplexed about bailing Mrs: Harvey, and the 
deponent told them, if Mrs. Harvey was to be ſet 


free it muſt be her to do it, and that ſhe would ſee 


her father. In order to this they ſet out in a coach 
for Whitechapel, and put up at a tavern, The 


man that had been ſent with a letter written by the 


deponent to her father came back with word, thar 
her father had been ſearching after her from nine 
oclock in the morning, ſo that the letter was not 
delivered. They then went back again, and when 


they came to Covent garden the coach ſtopped, and 


the perſon - before employed at Whitechapel for 
delivering a letter to the deponent's father, got out 
and went to Juſtice Fielding's clerk, who brought 


a card with his compliments that the deponent ſhould 


ſee 


ſee her friends there. Not knowing what to ſay ſh- 
made no anſwer, but gave the card to Lord Balt i- 
more, who on reading it, ſaid ſhe ſhould not go. 
She then told this meſſenger to acquaint her friends 
to come to her directly at Dr. Griffinburg's houſe: 
the man came no more, but meſſenger after meſſen- 
ger came with news that there were men about 


Lord Bakimore's houſe, a great mob in the yard, 


and that the deponent had been ſeen at the win- 
dow. Broughton, the ſteward, who had brought 


the laſt piece of intelligence, was earneſtly intreated 
by the deponent, not to diſcloſe it to his Lordſhip, 
as her life depended upon it, This ſhe told the 
court ſhe did for fear of being murdered that night, 


or ſent away. However, as ſoon as Lord Baltimore 
had drove home with her in his coach, his valet de 


chambre Pierini, informed him that the deponent 


had ſpoke to ſomebody out of the window. She 


plucked up all the courage ſhe could, and told him 


that ſhe had. He aſked what ſhe had ſaid: ſhe 
told him, but did not tell her diſtreſs, becauſe ſhe 


was afraid. He ſaid he could not blame her, as he 
ſhould have done the fame himſelf, and ſuppoſed 
ſhe was glad to ſpeak to the firſt ſhe had ſeen. 


Not long after, Lord Baltimore told her ſhe muſt 
lie with him that night, or he ſhould be wretched: 


ſhe refuſed, but, he promiſing not to meddle with 


her, ſhe complied, and he did not meddle with 
her. 1 VVV 
On Tueſday morning Lord Baltimore got up firſt, 
and ſent Mts. Griffinburg to attend the deponent. 


She faid Lord Baltimore wanted her directly, which 


was to write to, and ſend for her father as propoſed, 


and to prepare her t» r2:ctve one Mr. Watts, of 


whoſe coming he was appriſed the n'ght before. 


At ten o'clock ſhe wrote a letter to her father, the 
purport of which was, that ſhe begged her friends 
would come withall the decency and reſpect becoming 
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a nobleman's houſe, Lord Baltimore took the letter 
ſhewed it to Mr. Brown, an attorney, ſeemed very 
much pleaſed with it, and ſent it away. After 
this, he wanted to know what ſhe would ſay to her 
father, and whether ſhe would ſay as he had told 
her, that ſhe was willing to ſtay. She ſaid ſhe would, 
but would ſee her father alone by herſelf. With 
that he ſaid, he would do any thing to make her 
eaſy, and that ſhe ſhould have a houſe to live in, 
and hve with her friends, if ſhe liked it better than 
living with him. Juſt as he had ſpoke theſe words, 
Pierini introduced Ms. Watts. My Lord talked with 
him about ten minutes, and then Mr. Watts ac- 


_ coſting the deponent, ſaid, that he came from her 


friends to know if ſhe was there by her own con- 
fent, to which ſhe anſwered, Yes, but ſhe wanted 


to fee her father. He ſaid, © Very well, Miſs, if 


you are here with your own conſent, nobody 

has a right to take you away; your ſervant, madam,” 

and then he talked with Lord Baltimore again. 
The deponent afterwards, opening the window in 


the firſt floor, to ſee if ſhe could obſerve any friends 


about, ſaw ſeveral at that time, and one pretty near, 
Mr. Cay, who aſked her, if ſhe was there by her 
. own conſent, to which ſhe ſaid, Yes, but ſhe wanted 
to ſee her father. He ſaid her father would never 
come within thoſe walls. She then turned away in 
a great trembling and ſaid, ** then I never ſhall ſee 


* him.” After this Lord Baltimore coming in, 
told her ſhe muſt go io Lord Mansfield's, and mult 


jay ſhe was there with her own conſent, but not to 
tell him particulars. 8 


The deponent being deſired by the court to tell 


diſtinctly what paſſed between her and Lord Mans- 
field, ſhe ſaid, the firſt words ſhe remembered were 
theſe: Child, was you carried there againſt your 
© will” ſhe ſaid, Yes, my Lord.“ He then * 


, - ans. a. 


1 | 
ber, if ſhe was kept there againſt her will? ſhe ſaid 
uite againſt her will, He was going to aſk her 
ſomething; but what the words were ſhe did not 
know; and ſaid, my Lord, I don't care to go into 
particulars. —Being here aſked, why ſhe did not tell 
Lord Mansfield at that time ? ſhe ſaid it was becaule 
ſhe did not know that he had power to releaſe her, 
and, if ſhe had known, ſhe ſhould certainly have 
told him what had happened. Lord Mansfield then 
ſaid, « Miſs, I think you are of age.” She ſaid, 
Yes: he ſaid, Well, child, are you willing to tay 
„with this man?“ he ſaid, my Lord, as things 
* are as they are, I am villing, but not without 
e ſeeing my friends alone.” He aſked her what 
friends? ſhe ſaid her father and filters. He de- 
fired them to be called. Then he ordered Lord Bal- 
timore through ſuch a place, and the deponent to be 
taken out at the other door, that ſhe might not ſee 


my Lord, and there ſhe met with her friends alone, 
which conſiſted of her father, and her next ſiſter to 


her, and - ſoon after her define filter came. She 
alked them, if Lord Mansfield had a power to ſet 


her at liberty, and they aſſured her he had. She 


then ſaid, ſhe was heartily willing to go home with 
them, _ deſired Lord Mansfield might be called 
directly, that ſhe might tell him ſhe would go home. 
Lord Mansfield re-entering, ſaid, Child, are you 
“ willing to go home with Lord Baltimore, or your 
„father?“ ſhe ſaid, “with my father, my Lord, 


0 if it is in your power to let me go:“ But how 
comes this change of mind ?” ſhe ſaid, © Becauſe, 


* till I ſaw them, did not know you had power 
* to releaſe me.” He then ſaid, ** Child, it, is in 
my power to let you go. That her friends were 


called in, and ſhe was ſo overjoyed when 
ſhe found herſelf ſet at full liberty, that ſhe did 
nat then tell her father or alter what bad hap- 


pened, 
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The deponent then gave the court an account 
of her going to Sir John Fielding; that he aſked 
her if ſhe was not full of indignation at ſuch uſage, 
and if ſhe was willing to proſecute Lord Baltimore ? 
that ſhe ſaid, Yes, if it could be done with ſafe- 
ty, meaning that as he was a man of fo much mo- 
ney and power, there might be bribery that juſtice 
might not be done. Being aſked if ſhe had not an 
opportunity of eſcaping from the tavern at White- 
chapel? ſhe ſaid ſhe had not, as Lord Baltimore, 
Dr. Griffinburg, his neice, and the little girl were 
in the room all the time, and Lord Baltimore led 
her by the arm in and out, and had beſides four 
or five ſervants there. 
Being queſtioned about her age, ſhe firſt ſaid 
27, then 28, then 29, and laſtly 80 next July, but 
was not ſure whether ſhe was or not. Being 
aſked by Lord Baltimore why ſhe did not endeavour 
to ſave herſelf from a ſecond infult the firſt night of 
his lying with her, by getting out of bed, and find- 
ing her way out of the room : ſhe ſaid ſhe was in 
ſuch a fright that ſhe dared not ſtir hand nor foot, 
for fear he ſhould hear her, and turn to der 
Ihe laſt time of her lying with Lord Baltimore, 
fhe was charged by him with going to bed before 
him; ſhe acknowledged ſhe. did fo; but it was be- 
cauſe the was afraid of his killing her that night if 
the .. 

- Elizabeth Woodcock depoſed, as to the circumſtances 
of Mrs. Harvey's coming to the ſhop twice, of her 
fiſter's abſence, of the letter brought by a porter, 
of their finding out her ſiſter, was by watghing Mrs. 
Harvey's coming home, and that they took her up 
on Chriſtmas-day at night. That her ſiſter appear- 
ed at Lord Mansfield's "Ike one out of her ſenſes ; 
that they had great difficulty to perſuade her that 
* Mansfield had power to diſcharge her; * 
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ſhe expreſſed no acfire of going back with Lond 


Baltimore. 

Mary Maris, ſiſter to Sarah Woodcodk, ape 
that ſhe came to Lord Mans field's a little while 
after ſhe was brought there; that after falling upon 
her neck, and kiſſing her, ſhe aſked her if ſhe 


was ruined? and ſhe anſwered Yes, and aſked her 
if by force? and ſhe ſaid, Yes, by force; ; that ſhe 
next aſked her, whether ſhe deſired to go home to 


her friends? and ſhe ſaid, Yes, if ſhe could be de- 
livered; to which the deponent replied, Child, you 


are in a place where you can be delivered :” ſhe 
| laid that was all ſhe defired:—as to any particu- 
lars of her ſtory, ſhe heard none mentioned till 


they were related to Juſtice Fielding. 


Joſeph Woodcock, father to Sarah Woodcock, 
depoled, as. to the circumſtance of his daughter's be- 
ing miſſing, and the endeavours uſed for finding her 
.out, agreeable to the evidence of his daughter 


Elizabeth. —Being aſked what he had done with the 


200l. bank note ſent him? He ſaid, that he had 
made no manner of uſe of it; that he had put it, on 
Thurſday night, when he had received it, into the 


hands of Mr. Cay, a baker in Whitecroſs fireer, to 
keep it till they ſhould hear from her, which note 


he had then to ſhew : that, on Friday, a ſew like 


man ſent for him and his daughter to a tavern on 


the other ſide Tower-hill, to defire him to meet 
about his daughter's affairs; that this Jew told him 
he ſaw her at Bethnal-green, and promiſed he ſhould 
ſee his daughter the next day (Saturday) between 
ten and three in the afternoon, which he ſwore 
to many times; that he, the deponent, ſaid, if my 


Lord had ſent him twenty bank notes it would not 


have ſatisfied him, as he wanted to ſee his daugh- 
ter; that, however, what the Jew ſaid gave them 


a little relief, and they were in hopes till the 


time 


# 
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time was expired, but heard no more about her 
for five or ſix days; or till Sunday, when he was 


told by Mr. Davis, a perſon that kept her com- 


pany, where ſhe was. —Being aſked, whether any 


meaſures were taken to get at his daughter? he 
aid, that his friend Mr. Cay had adviſed him to 
employ Mr. Watts to find her out; that they went 


to Lord Mansfield's the Tueſday after they heard 


where ſhe was, which was on the Sunday before; 
that he was glad to ſee her at Lord Mansfield's, 


but forry to ſee her in that condition; that ſhe 


ſeemed like one that was almoſt bereaved of her 


ſenſes at that time, and much concerned about 


ſeeing Lord Baltimore again, as ſhe did not know 
that it was in Lord Mansfield's power to ſet her at 
 Hberty. This ſhe ſaid over and over to him, the 
deponent, and, if Lord Mansfield told her he had 
power, ſhe had forgot it; that his daughters told 
her it was in Lord Mansfield's power to ſet her 
free, to which ſhe ſaid, ſhe would then be very glad 
to go with us.—Being aſked if Lord Mansfield had 
ſaid any thing about her changing her mind, and 
what was her anſwer? he ſaid, that Lord Mans- 
field ſaid, ſhe had changed her mind, but he did 
not remember whether ſhe made any anſwer to 


it.—Being again aſked if he knew the reaſon of 


her going to Sir John Fielding? he ſaid ſhe went 
there about Mrs. Harvey; that he did not know what 
had happened to her while ſhe was at Lord Mans- 
field's; but, as ſoon as ſhe came to Sir John Field- 
ding's, the freely made her complaint to him, with- 
out any ſuggeſtions from any body. 
The Rev. Mr. James Watſon depoſed, that, being 

among others at Lord Mansfield's the time 


of the proſecutrix being there, his Lordſhip faid to 
them that were preſent, to this effect: Gentlemen, 


I would have you take notice of theſe anſwers, 
N |  becaule 
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« becauſe poſſibly this matter may be variouſly talk. 
* ed of in public, and juſtice ought to be done 
to both parties; for, when this Lady came before 
© me on her private examination, ſhe expreſſed, at 
e firſt, her inclination to return with Lord Balti- 
* more; however, ſhe expreſſed a deſire to be per- 
« mitted to ſee her father and ſiſter, or ſiſters; up- 
* on which I called for her father and fiſters, and 


© now ſhe has anſwered as you have heard.” His 


Lordſhip then faid, * Madam, you are at full liber- 
ty to go where you pleaſe. This deponent fur- 
ther ſaid, that, as ſhe went away with her friends 
from Lord Mansfield' s, he aſked her, whether it 
was with any reluctance that ſhe had left Lord Bal- 
timore ? ſhe ſaid, © By no means, I am willing to 

with my friends, I have reaſon to be thankful to 
& God Almighty for this day's deliverance ; I hoped 


in God, as he knew | was innocent, and taken 


„away without my conſent, that ſome time or other 
* he would open a door for my deliverance, though 
6 did not ſee how.” 

Suſannah Spencer depoſed, that fhe knew the two 
women priſoners at the bar; that ſhe hved with 
Mrs. Harvey almoſt three weeks i in December, when 
ſhe took a houſe ready furniſhed, and went into m, 
and ſhe went in to her the lame day; that the 
remembered Miſs Woodcock's coming to the eur- 
tain on Wedneſday the 16th of December, between 
four and five in the afternoon ; that there was 'a 
little Jew man eating ſprats in the kitchen when 
ſhe knocked at the door, who, when ſhe was in- 
troduced to her miſtreſs, went out, and ſoon after, 


knocking at the door, was let in by her, and he 


went up ſtairs, as if he had not been ſo lately in 
the kitchen, and drank tea with her miſtreſs and 
Miſs Woodcock, after which he went away -with 
them i in a coach, but ſhe did not obſerve whether 
it 
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it was a gentleman's or hackney coach, as liet 
miſtreſs did not let her light them in, bidding her 
$0 back and take care of the child that was cry- 
She did not hear of her miſtreſs till the Sa- 
—_— following from the ſame ſew, nor did not 
know who Miſs Woodcock was. _ inquiries had 
been made after her, 

Francis Goff next gave ' an account of the taking 
upo of Mrs. Harvey ; M Mark Ridgway's depoſition was 
the ſame in ſubſtance with that of the Rev. Mr. 
ames Watſon; John Davis related how he had 
| traced Mrs. Harvey to Lord Baltimore's, from the 
Intelligence of Mr. Goff, who lived near her houſe 
at the Curtain; and how he chanced to ſee the pro- 
ſecutrix at the window, and what paſſed between 
them, which agreed with the account ſhe had giv- 
en.— One part of William  Watts's evidence may be 
collected from the queſtions he put to the pro- 
ſecutrix in Lord Baltimore's houle. This gentle- 
man was the perſon that ſerved the habeas at 
Lord Baltimore's. Before he ſerved it he had a 
promiſe from his lordſhip to come in again. On 
going out he ſaw ſeveral friends, and having told 
them what the proſecutrix ſaid, they immediately 
replied, that they did not care what declarations 
ſhe made under my Lord's roof and influence, and 
would not go there, unleſs with two friends, and 
to ſee her alone. He went to my Lord, and told 
him this matter; and my Lord refuſing to ſub- 
mit to let the girl's father and fiſter, and two friends 
come, he then found it abſolutely neceſſary to ſerve 
the habeas. The reſt of Mr. Watts's evidence 
agreed with the Rev. Mr. Watſon's. Dr. John 
Ford, of the Old Jewry, a phyſician and man- 
midwife, who examined Miſs Woodcock, depoſed, 
that it was his opinion ſhe was not a virgin, and 


| had been * lain with, and that it was 4 * 
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ſhe had Fuffered a great deal of violence; and Sir 
John Fielding ſaid, that in the private examination 
taken in writing, about the rape, he aſked her if 
ſhe was ruined? ſhe ſaid, Yes, He aſked her whe- 
ther by force, and againſt her conlent? ſhe an- 
ſwered, Yes. 


Lord Baltimore' $ defence read by Mr. Hamerſley 
his Lordfhip's Solicitor. 


My Lord and Gentlemen, 

I have put myſelf upon my country, in hopes 
that prejudice and clamor will avail nothing in this 
place, where it is the priviledge of the meaneſt 
of the King's ſubjects to be preſumed innocent, 
until his guilt has been made appear by legal evidence. 


I wiſh I could ſay that I had been treated abroad 


with the ſame candor. I have been loaded with | 
obloquy, the moſt malignant libels have been circu- 
lated, and every other method which malice could 
deviſe has been taken to create general prejudice 


againſt me. I thank God, that, under ſuch circum- | 


ſtances, 1 * had firmneſs and reſolution enough 
to meet my accuſers face to face, and provoke an 
enquiry into my conduct. Hic murus abencus gfto,— 

nil conſcire fbi. The charge againſt me, and againſt 
theſe poor people, who are involved with me, 
becauſe they might otherwiſe have been juſt wit- 
neſſes of my innocence, 1s in its nature very. eaſy 


to be made, and hard to be diſproved. The ac». 


cuſer has the advantage .of ſupporting it by a di- 
rect and poſitive oath; . the defence can only be 
collected from circumſtances. 

My defence is compoſed then of a variety of 
circumſtances; all tending to ſhew the falfity of 
this charge, the abſurdity of it, the improbability 


that it could be true. It will be laid before the 


jury under the direction of my counſel; and I 
No. 37. Vol. IV, Mm have 
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have the confidence of an innocent man, that it will 
be manifeſt to your lordſhip, the jury, and the whole 


world, that the ſtory told by this woman is a per- 
verſion of truth in every particular. What could 


induce her to make ſuch a charge I can only ſuſ- 


pect: very ſoon after ſhe came to my houſe, upon 
a repreſentation. to me that her father was diſtreſ- 
| Ted, I ſent him a conſiderable ſum of money; 


whether the eaſe with which that money was ob- 


- tained from me might ſuggeſt the idea as a means 


of obtaining a larger ſum of money, or whether 
it was thought neceſſary to deſtroy me, in order 
to eſtabliſh the character of the girl to the world, 


I know not; but I do aver, upon the word of a 


man of honour, that there is no trath in any thing 


which has been ſaid or ſworn of my having of- 


fered violence to this girl. I ever held ſuch bru- 
tality in abhorrence. I am totally againſt all force; 
and for me to have forced this woman, conſider- 


Ing my weak ſtate of health, and my ſtrength, 1$ 


not only a moral, but a phyſical impollibility. 
She is, as to bodily health, ſtronger than I am. 
Strange opinions, upon ſubjects foreign to this 
charge, have been falſely imputed to me, to inflame 
this accuſation. Libertine as I am repreſented, I 
hold no ſuch opinions.” Much has been ſaid againſt 
me, that I ſeduced this 'girl from her parents : 
ſeduction is not the point of this charge; but I 
do aſſure your lordſhip and the jury, this part of 
the caſe has been aggravated exceedingly beyond the 


truth. If I have been in any degree to blame, 1 


am ſure I have ſufficiently attoned for every in- 
diſcretion, which a weak attachment to this unwor- 
thy woman may have led me into, by having ſuf- 
fered the diſgrace of being expoſed as a criminal 
at the bar, in the county which my father had the 
honour to repreſent in parliament; and where : had 

| | ; ome 
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ſome pretenſions to have attained the ſame honour, 


had that fort of an active life been my object. 


I will take up no more of your Lordſhip's time 
than . to add, that, if I had been conſcious of the 


guilt now imputed to me, I could have kept myſelf 


and my fortune out of the reach of the laws of 
this country. I am a citizen of the world; I could 


have lived any where: but I love my own coun- 
try, and ſubmit to its laws; reſolving that my in- 


nocence ſhould be juſtified by the laws. I now, 
by my own voluntary act, by , ſurrendering myſelf 
to the court of King's. bench, ſlake, upon the ver- 
dict of twelve men, my life, my fortune, and, what 
is dearer to me, my honour. 

March 25, 1768. | | Baltimore, 


Court to Elizabeth Griffinburg. The charge is 
againſt my Lord for raviſhing this young woman, 
and againſt you for being acceſſary before the fact. 
Now is the time to make your defence : what have 


you to ſay for yourſelf i ? 
Griffinburg's Defence. 


All that they have ſworn of me I am innocent 


of. All the while this girl was in Lord Baltimore's 


houſe ſhe was not confined at all: She uſed to dreſs 
herſelf, and told me ſhe was going into the coun- 
try. I have lent her cloaths at different times: She 
did go into my room and chuſe theſe cloaths, caps, 
handkerchiefs, and any thing ſhe deſired. She was 
at all times ready to pleaſe my Lord. After ſupper 
was done ſhe went into the room, and ſhe beſpoke 
of me ſome water to waſh her feet, and | fetched 


the water; ſhe aſked if the water was brought up; 


and it was firſt brought into the wrong room; and 


28 ſhe caine out of the- room ſhe undreſled herſelf, | 


3 a and | 
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and 1 "RY nobody touch her : She aſked me if I 
had a night cap for her? I ſaid no: She aſked me 
if J bad a ribband for her cap: I ſaid no, I have no 
ribband, I bave a red garter, if you will have that: 
She ſaid, that will not do, it muſt be ſomething 

white ; ſhe took a white tucker out of her black 
gown, and that ſhe tied to her head. She then 
opened the door of my Lord's bed-chamber ; my 
Lord ſaid, Who is there? hearing ſomebody at the 
door. When ſhe went to open it, Dear Griffinburg, 
faid ſhe, my Lord will be angry; fo ſhe turned 


back again, and ſat by the fire. My huſband came, 
and called me to go to bed. My huſband ſaid, How | 


can Miſs Woodcock come in the room when there 
ate people in the room? To which ſhe anſwered, 
How ſhould I know that? Then I went into the 


room, and went to bed; and Miſs Woodcock came 


behind me again ; a null light was in the room; [ 
faw her go into the room, and then came back again, 
She knew that before, that ſhe would go to bed to * 
Lord; ſhe told me ſo. | 


Court ta Harvey. What have you to ſay 1 in your 
defence 3 | | 


Harvey's Defence, 


I am innocent of the charge laid againſt me: 1 


folemnly declare, that no ſort of force or violence 


was uſed to her, either by me or my Lord, or any 


other perſon. She went to bed to my Lord with 
all the — and freedom in the world, as freely as 
any _— ever went to a man. All that I have 

to fay is, I am ready to anſwer any queſtion 
tat may C aſked me, 


Lord 
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| Lord Baltimore again. 
As I was ** after Gn with the lady, about 


the diſtance J am from your Lordſhip, ſhe then ads 
dreſſed herfelf to me, and ſaid, my Lord, if you 


will provide for me, and uſe me tenderly and faith- 


fully, I will come to bed to you at night; 
which I aroſe. up, embraced her, and told her I 
would treat her ſo. I went to the window, as the 


mentioned, and did uſe ſome familiarities with her; 


and the with me, I put the curtain round me, that 
the fervants running through the room might not fee 
us. She conſented to it. I went down ſtairs at 

the workmen ; I came back again: She ſaid I be- 
lieve I am a little out of order; upon which I fajd; 


that was not material; which is all I faid to Mils 
Woodcock, till ſhe came to bed to me, fo help me 
God, I am ſure nobody fo much as perſuaded or 


aſked her, 

Mr. Way depoſed for the prifoners, that he was 
at Lord Mansfield s houfe, in the room where Mifs 
Woodcock was privately examined; that, after ſhe 
had fat down and ſeemed compoſed, Lord Mansfield 
aſked her at firſt how ſhe. came to go away from 
her father in this manner? ſhe ſaid, that ſhe beg- 
ged to be excuſed from giving any account of that, 


ſhe would tell that to her alone: my Lord Mank. 


field ſaid, he did not want to know any of her 


2 


family concerns, bat only whether ſhe was under 
any conſtraint from Lord Baltimore, or was o. 


fined by him? ſhe anſwered, not in the leaſt, or 


words to that effect, for ſhe had agreed to ſtay with 


him ſeveral times over. Lord Mansficld alſo aſked 
her from the affidavit, are you of age, of five or 


| fix and twenty? ſhe ſaid, flie was; becauſe, fayshe, 


if you was not of age, I ſhonld not take your an- 


ſwer ſo cafily, but 1 ſhould make you way ihe | 


anſyered 
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anſwered, as I am of age, I know you cannot doit, my 


Lord; this ſhe repeated ſeveral times, with a poſitive 


{mile on her countenance. 


Robert Roſe, a ſervant to Lord Mansfield, de- 
noſed, that he was in the room while ſome 
converſation paſſed between Miſs Woodcock, her fa- 
ther, and two ſiſters ; that ſhe took hold of her youngeſt 
fiſter and father, aſking them what made them ſo un- 


_ ealy, ſaying the was very well off and very happy, 


and defiring they would not make themſelves un- 
ealy. This — paſſed the firſt time of the de- 
ponent's being in the room. The ſecond time, 
which was about five minutes, he heard Miſs Wood- 
eock ſay, What ſignifies my going back ? all my 


„friends will think me a whore.” They ſaid no; 


all her acquaintance had a good opinion of her. 
Upon that, turning to the deponent, ſhe deſired him 
to let Lord Mansfield know ſhe had agreed with 
her friends.-—T his deponent ſaid further upon his 
croſs examination, that he heard her fay, Lord 


Baltimore had behaved very genteely to her, had 
done a great deal for her, and that ſhe ſhould be 


able to do more for them. 
Mr. Brown depoſed, that, on his telling her that 
no Judge or other power could have any juriſdiction 


over her, as ſhe was of age, ſhe replied, that ſhe 


was glad of that, for ſhe was afraid ſhe ſhould be 
forced away; and ſhe ſaid ſhe would go then to 
Lord Mansfield's immediately : ſhe took him by the 
hand, and jumped into the chariot, and all the way 
ſaid, Sir, are you ſure I can't be taken away from 
* my Lord?” to which the deponent ſaid yes, as 


ſhe was of age.—This deponent produced a letter 


In court of her writing to her father, but not de- 
hvered to him, purporting that ſhe was very happy 
with a very honourable gentleman, and that they 
needed not to make themſelves uneaſy on her ac- 
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Theſe ſeem to be the moſt material witneſſes in 
the priſoner's favour; the reſt for the moſt part, 
men and women, to the amount of ſeven and twen- 


ty, repreſent Miſs Woodcock, during the time ſhe 


was at Lord Baltimore's either in town or country, 


to be quite free from that weeping, wailing, gloom 

and diſtreſſed condition ſhe has painted of herfelf in 
her narrative; that ſhe ate and drank, and ſlept; 
was as mirthful, debonnair, and well pleaſed as any 
of the family ; that ſhe partook of all their paſtimes 
and amuſements; and that ſhe was quite at li- 
berty to make her eſcape at any time, either in town 
or country, if ſhe had been ſo inclined, y 


| 5 | 4 4 8 25 PIES. | : : 
N. B. Dr. Griffinburg's evidence was not admitted; 
he being upon record, as concern2d in a crime of 


Mr. Baron Smythe. 


Gentlemen of the jury, 3 5 
The priſoner at the bar, Lord Baltimore, ſtands 
indicted for feloniouſly raviſhing and carnally know- 


ing Sarah Woodcock, ſpinſter, againſt her will, on 


the 22d of December laſt, at Epſom, againſt the 
ſtatute which makes this offence felony: and the 
other two priſoners are indicted as acceſſaries before 
the fact, by feloniouſly and maliciouſly procuring, 
aiding, and abetting Lord Baltimore, to commit the 
ſaid rape, at the ſame time and place. To this they 
have pleaded not guilty; and you are to try if they 
are guilty. Before I ſtate to you the evidence, I 
will mention to you two or three things: in the firſt 
place, my Lord complains of libels, and printed ac- 
counts of this trauſaction, which have been circu- 


lated. It is a moſt unjuſtifiable practice, and tends 
to the perverſion of public juſtice; and therefore, 


if 
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i you have ſeen any thing printed on the fide 


of the proſecutrix, or the priſoners, I muſt defire 


you to divelt yourſelves of any prejudice that ſuch 


blications may have occaſioned, and give your 


verdict only on the evidence now laid before you. 
Another thing 1 deſire, is, that, which ever way the 


verdict is given, none of the friends of any of the 


5 parties will make uſe of any expreſſions of appro- 


bation or applauſe, which are extremely improper 
and indecent- in a court of juſtice, and I ſhall cer- 


tainly commit any perſon whom I know to be 


guilty of it. The laſt thing I ſhall mention to you, 
is, to defire that that no reſentment you may feel. 
at the manner in which ſhe was carried to Lord 
Baltimore's houſe, may have any influence on your 


verdict; for however unwarrantable the manner was, 


in which ſhe came into his power, if at the time 


he lay with her it was by her conſent, he is not 


guilty of the offence of which he is indicted; though 
it was proper to be given in evidence on this trial, 
to account for her being with him, and his having 
an opportunity of committing the crime; and to ſhew, 


from the indiiect manner of getting her to his houſe, 
the greater probability that her account is true. 


evidence as particularly as I can. 


Mr. Baxon Smythe: then, ſtated the whole of the 
evidence to the jury, as before given, which took up 


three hours, and then concluded thus: | 

In point of law, the fact is fully proved on my 
Lord and the two other priſoners, if you believe 
the evidence of Sarah Woodcock. It is a crime 
which in its nature can only be proved by the wo- 
man on whom it is committed; for ſhe only can 
tell whether ſhe conſented or no; it is, as my Lord 
obſerves, very eaſy to be made, and hard to be 


from 


diſproved; and the defence can only be collected 
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from circitmſtances ; from theſe you mult judge whe- 
ther her evidence is or is not to be e, Lord 
Hale, in his Hiſtory of the Pleas of the Crown,“ 
lays down theſe rules: 1. If complaint is not made 
ſoon after the injury is ſuppoſed to be received; 
2. If it is not followed by a recent proſecution, 
a ſtrong preſumption ariſes that the complaint is ma- 
licious. She has owned the injury was received De- 
cember 21, the complaint was not made till Decem- 
ber 29; but ſhe has accounted for it in the manner 
you have heard. The ſtrong part of the caſe on 
behalf of the priſoners, is, her not complaining 
when ſhe was at Lord Mansfield's, the ſupreme 

iſtrate in the kingdom in criminal matters. You 
have heard how ſhe has explained and accounted for 
her conduct in that particular, which you will judge 
of, Upon the whole, if you believe that ſhe made 
the diſcovery as ſoon as ſhe knew ſhe had an op- 
rtunity of doing it, and that her account is true, 
you will find all the priſoners guilty ; if you believe 


that ſhe did not make the diſcovery as ſoon. as ſhe 


had .an opportunity, and from thence, or other cir- 
cumſtances, are not fatisfied her account is true, 
you will find them all not guilty ; for if he is not 
guilty, they cannot be ſo; for they cannot be acceſ- 
ſary to a crime which was never committed. 
After Baron Smythe ſummed up the evidence, | 


the jury went out for about an hour and twenty 


minutes, and then returning to the court, brought 
the priſoners in Not Guilty. | 
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a= Narrative of the 3 8 of 
-JaMEs SAMPSON, - who was executed at 


5 5 Tyburn, for flealing Bank Notes from bis 
Patron, the Right Honourable Henry Sey- 
mour Conway; together with an Account of 


bir Trial, Conviction, and Execution. 


AMES SAMPSON was taken into the ſervice of 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond, the laſt war, 


and his Grace pur. him under the care and tuition 
'of another per 


on, to learn to be a draughtſman; 
and when his Grace left Germany, he put him un- 


der the care of the Right Honourable Henry Sey- 


mour Conway, and he attended General Conway 
the greateſt part of the two laſt campaigns: the 


General permitted him to be the greateſt part of 
his time in his houſe and family; he employed him 


as a draughtſman, to take ſketches of the camps.— 


After their arrival in England, the General procur- 
ed a place for him as a draughtſman in the Tower; 
and he was conſtantly backwards and forwards in 


the General's houſe, as before. 
The General had received notes of Mr. Larpent 


to the amount of 1200l. and upwards; there was 
one of | 500l. and ſeven of 100l. each, and a 20l. 
and . note. Theſe notes the Genera put in a 
drawer, in a till in his library. He had diſpoſed 


of 300l. and the 20l. and the 101. notes, and of 
that money there remained the 5ool. note, and four 
fin gle hundreds. « 

The General left a ſmall fire in the fire place i in 
the library, and a candle on a mahogany table, 
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( 271.) 
at ſome diſtance from the papers. As ſoon as the 
General came out of thc library, Richard Liver, the 
' ſervant that conſtantly attended on the General, 
went into the library, ſaw the fire ſafe, and took 
away the candle, which he blew out in the hall, 
and put it away into the baſket. About fix Oo clock 


the next morning the General was alarmed with an 


account of the houſe being on fire: they found 
 tmoak iſſuing though the door of the library, and 


heard the crackling of flames. The General was 


afraid to open the door till the engines came, leſt 
the air might get in and encreaſe the flames. 


When the fire-men were come, the engines were ſet 


a playing. The General gave directions to the fire- 


men to bring out ſuch a table (if poſſible) in which 
he had depoſited his bank notes: they brought out 


he table, it ſmoaked very much, and was partly on 
fire; on examination, the drawer where the Gene- 


ral had left his money, and the drawer contiguous. 


to it, were both ſtanding a ſmall matter open; the 
General took the papers out with a good deat-of 
care, and put them in his pocket without any ex- 
amination, as many people were ſtanding round him; 
but ſoon after, on looking them over, the notes 
were gone. 


The only things that were on fire in the room 


was the table and the book-caſe, which gave the 
General ſtrong ſuſpicions that it was maliciouſly ſet 
on fire; the book-caſe was burnt down to the floor 
below, and the fire had heated the boards above, 
immediately over the book-caſe : the pictures were 
deſtroyed, and the book caſe, with the books in it 


were damaged: the curtains were ſo ſinged as to fall 


almoſt to pieces: the cieling was ſo parched that 
part of the plaiſter had fallen down, and diſcovered 
the laths. 5 „ 
Notwithſtanding the natural appearance was that 
it ſnould be ſet on fire by ſome of the family, yet, 
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| ( 272.) 
the General had ſo much confidence in his ſervants, 
as moſt of them had lived with him for years, and 
behaved with remarkable Juſtice, that he could not 
{aſpect them; therefore he turned his thoughts to 
conſider who could have acceſs to the houle in ſuch 
a manner as to be guilty of this thing, | 

The General went to the bank to ſtop payment 
of the notes, and there, to his great ſurprize, was 
informed by Mr. Thomas Campe, one of the clerks 
of the bank, that the 5ool. note had been brought 
to the Bank the morning of the fire for payment, 


and that he had given notes in ſmaller ſums for it: 


Mr. Campe produced the note, and by the deſcrip- 
tion of the man's perſon who brought it for payment, 
znd the hand- writing on the front of the note (though 


dilguiſed) the General had a ſtrong ſuſpicion of 


Sampſon. | 

The General, however, to be poſitive before he 
took him into cuſtody, thought proper to commu- 
nicate his ſuſpicion to the Duke of Richmond: and 
it was agreed that Mr. Campe and Mr. Lambert, 
a clerk of the Bank who delivered notes on Mr. 
Campe's ticket for the 500l, ſhovid go with the Ge- 
neral to the Duke, and while the Duke, the Ge- 
neral, and Sampſon were together, the clerks of the 
Bank ſhould come in under pretence of bufinels, 
that they might ſee Sampſon, to be ſatisfied if they 


knew his perſon; and if ſo, that they (the clerks) 


ſhould give a fignal. The meeting took effect, and 


Mr. Campe and Mr. Lambert were thoroughly 


ſatisfied that Sampſon was the man, and made the 


ſignal as agreed on. | 
Ihe General charged Sampſon with the robbery, 


ard ſetting the houſe on fire. At firſt he denied it, 


beit ſoon after he confeſſed he was in the General's 


houſe the night before the robbery was coramit- 


that 


ted; that he had meditated it for ſome days before; 


—— 


N . 1 * * 


n 
that when he pretended to leave the a houls, 
inſtead of leaving it, he went up into a room that 
was vacant, where the General's houſekeeper, who. 


had left her ſervice ſome little time before, had 


lain; that he lay concealed there till two in the 
morning, and pulled off his ſhoes to avoid mak- 
ing a noiſe when he came down ſtairs; that he found 
the remains of a fire in the hall next to the library ; - 
that he lighted his candle, which he brought in his 
pocket for that purpoſe, and that he had left it burn- 
ing among the papers after he had taken the notes : 
that he ſtaid an hour and half to ſee if the fire took 
effect or not; that he went from thence, and went 
to bed for two hours, then he dreſſed himſelf, and 
came back to the General's houſe abont eight o'clock 


in the morning, near about the time the fire was 


ſubdued. 

Mr. Wilkinſon was ſent with a conſtable to his 
lodgings in Pimlico ; he brought the notes back to the 
Duke of Richmond's: there were eight gol. notes, 
and three ſingle 100]. and a 25l. Sampſon menti- 
oned his having changed the gool. note for a 100l. 


note, and eight 501. notes, He was then taken into 
cuſtody, and carried before Sir John Fielding, where 


he confeſſed the robbery only, and denied his ſet- 
ting fire to the place; he ſaid the fire might be ac- 


_ cidental, as he might leave the candle burning, and 


leaning againſt the ink-itand. 
All theſe _ being fully proved againſt Samp- 
ſon at his trial, by the teſtimony of General Con- 


way, the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Campe, Mr. 


Lambert, and Mr. Wilkinſon; Mr. Newland, Mr. 


Barnſley, and Mr. Larpent, through whoſe hands 


the bank bills had nn the j jury brought him in 
guilty, Death, 
It is remarkable that Snail at his trial ſaid not 


one word by way of defence, 
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On Wedneſday, May the 11th, 1768, James 
Sampſon was, on account of the pavement being 
up in Holborn, carried by Smithfield, to Cow-Crofs, 
through Turnmill-ſtreet, and ſo through the King's 
Road to Tyburn, where he was executed purſuant 
to his ſentence. | 
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A Narrative of the Riot which happened at 
Shadwell oz the 21% of April, 1708, and of 
the Trial, Conviction, and Execution of Jon 
GRAINGER, DANIEL CLARK, RICHARD 
Corwarlt, PATRICK LYNCH, THrhoMas 
MuRrRay, PETER FLAHARTY, and Ni- 
CHoLas Mac CABE, Coalbeavers, for ſhoot 
ing at John Green, contrary to the Sta- 
rute. = — h 


JT OHN GREEN, living at the bottom of New 
Gravel-Lane, Shadwell, depoſed, that he was 
employed as deputy agent under Mr. William Rul- 
ſell, who, as agent under Mr. Alderman Beckford, 
was concerned in the execution of the act of 
parliament for regulating Coalheavers; that before 
this they were under the direction of Juſtice Hodg- 
fon, and revolted from the coal undertakers, firſt 
inſiſting upon ſixteen pence a ſcore, and then eigh- 
teen pence; but at laſt would have nothing to do 
with the undertakers, and would have their price 
under the act of parliament; that Mr. Ruſſell and 
the deponent, had fixed on an office at Billingſgate, 
for regiſtering the Coalheavers, but none of them 
came there, alledging they were under the direction 
of Juſtice Hodglon, to whom only they would ap- 


(275) 
ply ; that the deponent was ſent with a complaint 
to the juſtice, by Mr. Ruſſell, defiring a meeting 
with him, which he excuſed, but would ſend his 


clerk, and further told him, that if Mr. Ruſſell did 


not deſiſt, he would meet with trouble, and he 


would give him a pretty dance to Weſtwinſter- 


Hall, for the a& of parliament was in fo vague a 
manner, that any body might keep an office, and 
that as they had the beſt men at their office, they 
did not fear to have the buſineſs; that however, 


in a few days after, Mr. Ruſſell advertiſed for men 


to come, but none came; and then he advertiſed for 
their coming at ſuch a time, and he would employ 
ſuch able bodied men as choſe to come; whereupon 


many came, and they were put in the gangs; that 
Dunſter, Juſtice Hodgſon's clerk, having ſeen the 


deponent do this at Billingſgate, he brought to his 
door no leſs than three or four hundred of theſe 
men, a great many of whom threatened they would 
pull down his houſe, or they would do for him: 
that the deponent went to the Manſion-Houſe, to 
acquaint my Lord Mayor of the danger he was in, 
and received for anſwer, that he muſt be directed 
by ſome magiſtrate in his neighbourhood ; that on 
Saturday morning, the 16th of April, the Coalhea- 
vers having put up ſome bills, a neighbour's ſervant 
went and pulled one of them down, upon which 


the Coalheavers cried out, that Greed's maid had 


pulled down their bills; and then they direaly came 
running from different parts to his door, to the 


amount of one hundred, and upwards. The pur- 


port, the deponent ſaid, of the bills, was a libel 


on Mr. Alderman Beckford, and mas was done 


was Mr. Ruſſell's own doing. — acts of vio- 


lence committed by the Coalheavers againſt this de- 
- ponent beſt appear from his own words, 


I aſked them, ſaid he, what they wanted with me ? 


| * cried, by Jeſus they would have my life if I 


offered 
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offered to meddle with any of their bills; 1 fri 


I had not meddled with any, nor none had that be⸗ 


longed to me. One of them cried, © By Jeſus he 


« ſhall have a bill put up at his own window ;” 


be took up an handful of dirt, and put it 


upon the window, and put the bill upon it; ano- 
ther of them laid hold of my collar, and drag- 
ged me off the ſteps of my door; another ſaid, 
Haul him into the river; {aid another; By Jeſas 
we will drown him:“ I got from them, and re- 
'treated back into my houſe. After that I went to 


Billingſgate, and met ſeveral of them there; there 


they threatened they would have my life. When 
1 came home, I ſaw a great many of theſe peo- 
ple running from their different habitations, ſome 
with bludgeons, or broomſticks, or weapons of that 
Fort; ; theydid not collect themſelves i in a body, but were 
running to the head of New Gravel lane. I believe 
about four or five hundred of them came within 


two hundred yards of my houſe; they went to 


Mr. Metcalf's, a neighbour of mine, and threatened 


him; there was one of them a pretended friend of 
mine, that had promiſed, when he knew any thing 


ainſt me, he would let me know: I ſat up to 
guard my houſe, and ſent my wife and children out 
of it; after that I prevailed upon my wife'to ſtay 


in the houſe upon this man's intelligence: he came 


about twelve, and told me that nothing was intend- 
ed againſt me, that they had done the buſineſs 
they were about. I went to bed, and was afleep, 
-when I was awaked by my ſiſter in. law, calling, 
© Mr. Green, Mr. Green, for God's ſake, we ſhall 
« be murdered :” this was about one o'clock on the 


Sunday morning. I jumped out of bed, and ran in- 


to the next room, where my arms were. I took 
and levelled one, and ſaid, You raſcals, if you 
6c "OA not be- gone, I will ſhoot you ;” they were then 
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driving at my doors, and ſhutters, the noiſe was 


terrible, like a parcel of men working upon a ſhip's 
bottom; I could compare it to nothing elſe. I fired 
among them, I believe J fired about fourteen times, 
and when I bad not any thing ready to fire, I threw 
glaſs bottles upon them ; they were at this about a 
quarter of an hour when they diſpers'd. On the 
Monday I went to Billingſgate about eleven, I ſaw 
ſeveral of them there, who threatned me, Dunſter 
was there allo ; they told me, they would do for me 

if 1 did not defiſt from my proceedings, which was 


to regiſter ſuch people as applied; there was always 


ſome of the coalheavers about Dunſter; he talked 
of the Advertiſements that had been in the paper, 


and ſaichthey were mine, for he ſaid Mr. Ruſſell had 
told him he totally declined having any thing to ſay 


co it, and it was my doing only; I {aid do not deceive 


theſe men, that is very wrong of you; I aſked him, 
if Mr. Ruſſell did not tell him he would advertiſe to 


this effect; I began to be affraid, and AS many of 


them came about me, I left them. 

Nothing happened till after Wedneſday night, that 
was the twentieth, about ſeven in the evening; then 
1 ſaw a great many of theſe coalheavers aſſembling to- 


= getherabout three or four hundred yards from m houſe, 


going up Gravel lane; I ſhut up my houſe as faſt as I 
could, and told my wife to get out of the houfe as 


_ Faſt as ſhe could with her children; accordingly ſhe 


went away with the child that was aſleep i in the cra- 
dle; Gilberthorp was in the houſe, drinking a pint 
of beer (I did not know his name then) ſaid I, Bro- 
ther tarpawlin, (he is a ſeafaring man) I am afraid 


I ſhall have a deſperate attack to night, from what 1 


have heard, will you ſtand by me, and give me all 
the aſhſtance you can? Yes, ſaid he, that 1 will. 
When the houſe was ſecured backwards and for- 
wards I went upſlairs, ſome ſtones had broke ſome 
windows there; I believe ſome of them had thrown 

NY? XXXVIlI, Vol IV. O ſtones 
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Renes and run away: I heard them call out Milte: and 
Liberty; I ſaw the neighbours lighting up candles, I 
ſaid to my maid, for God fake light up candles, for theſe 
people ſhall have no occaſion at all to uſe me ill. I went 
to the Window, and begged of them to deſiſt, and ifaid, 
if they knew any thing particular of me, I was willing to 


reſolve any thing they wanted to know: feeing I could 


not defend wylelt, | diſguiſed myſelf, and put on an old 
watch coak. and a dutchcap, and went down ftairs in 
order to pet a magiſtrate to come and prevent my houſe 
from being pulled down; I had one Dunderdale, a Shoe - 
maker, that lodged in my houſe, he went with me ; when 
I came down to the back door, heard them threaten that 
they would have mv life. | then found it impoſſible to 
ge: out of the Houſe; [ ran up ſtairs fully determined to 
defend myſelf as long as I was «ble ; I ſpoke to them again 
in the ſtreet from the windows, and deſired them to tell 
me what I had done : they called out in the ſtreet 
they would have me and hang me over my ſign poſt; 
others ſaid they would broil and roaſt me, and words to 
that effect: ſtones came up very faſt. I then took a braco 
of piſtols from the table, and fired among them, loaded 
with power only; after hat I kept firing away among 
them with what arms [ had, Joaded with bird and ſwan : 
ot; they. diſperſed in front then; I immediately ran 
backwards ; they were heaying ſtones into the back cham- 
ber windows; I fir.d fron the chamber windows; after 
I had fired ſome few rounds backwards, tney deſiſted 
rom heaving ſtones into the back part of the houſe, but 
did not find they left the place. I was again attacked 
both in the front and back part. of the houſe; 1 fired 
among them ſometimes from the front of my houſe, and 
ſometimes from the rear; | imagined they would have 
broke into the houſe preſently, if 1 had not kept a warm 


He upon them: F heard them call out ſeveral times. I 


am ſhot, I am wounded : ſtill they faid they would have 
me and do for me. I had various attacks in the night; 
T ſaw no fire arms they had till eleven or twelve in 
the night; they were driving at the door about ten, 
but I cannot tell with what; I looked thro' the door, an 

ſaw their hands moving „ driving ſomething hard again{t it. 
About twelve they fired into the houſe, both in the front 
and rear: the balls ſtruck the ceiling in the room where 


the 


— „ tow] 
the firect, and I in the one pair of ſtairs, the balls weft 
into the cieling, and dropped down on the floor; I could 
not walk about the room with any ſafety; I was forced 
to place myſelf. by the wall between the windows and 
ſometimes I would crawl under the window to the next, 
and ſometimes I ſtood behind the brackets, and then I 
would ſtand up and drive among them like dung; I have 
ſeen their balls ftrike the cicling as I have ſtood under 
the cover of the wall; and as | have been going to fire, 
they have come over my head; and ſome lodged in the 
cieling. 4; | . 
I bis firing continued all the night and all the morn- 
ing at different periods. = 
When I attacked them backwards; I uſed to crawl out 
of the window on my belly, and lie upon the waſh-houſe 
leads with my arms; I have heard them ſay, you that 
heave arms to fre upon him, and you that ſtones are to 
have, and ſo many to break the * and ſo many to 
climb the wall : if they got up there, they could get in at: 
the windows from the leads: { had Gilberthorp below td 
guard the door, for part of the front door was broke. L 
got off; I believe about nine in the morning; when I had 
no ammunition left; only the charge I had in my blun- 
derbuſs, except what was in the muſket which would not 
go off; ſo | ſaid to the men that were in the houſe, you 
ſee they are firing from every quarter, there is no help 
for me, they will come in, and I can make no return upon 
them to check their inſolence; the beſt way to make 
them deſiſt, is for me to get out of the houſe, you will 
| be all very ſafe whether I make my eſcape or not; Mr. 
Gilberthorp ſaid, do what you think beſt 3 I faid they only 
want me, if they get me it is all over, or if they know L 
am gone they will deſiſt. I took my blunderbuſs over my 
arm, and my drawn hanger in my hand; and went out of 
the back window upon the leads; I faw ſeveral of them 
in the alley,, | levelled my blunderbuſs at them and ſaid, 
you raſcals, be gone, or I will blow your brains out, eſ- 
pecially you, (that was to one under me) but I ſcorn ta 
take your life; he ſaid, God bleſs you Mr. Green, you 
are a brave man; he clapped his hand on his head and ran 
away, | went over into Mr. Mereton's Ship-yard ; one 
of the ſhipwrights met me, juſt as I jumped, ne ſaid, Mr. 
Green tollow me; he took me to a ſawpit, and {hewed 
me a hole at the end, where the ſawyers uſed to put their 
O 03 | things 
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things; he ſaid, go into that hole, you will be ſafe enough; 
ſaid I, dont drop a word, that I am gone over the wall; 
I got in, he left me; there I lay till the guards came; ] 
heard the mob ſearch for me; ſome ſaid he is gone one 
way, fome another, they were got into the yard, I beard 
one of the ſhipwrights ſay he is gone over the wall, and 
gone away by water. | 7 | 
When the guards came, one of the ſhipwrights came 
to me, and deſired to know what he ſhould do: I ſaid, 
go and tell the officer to draw his men up and come into 
the yard, and I will ſurrender myſelf to him; the ſoldiers 

came and I came out of the ſawpit, | had nothing but m 
Handkerchief about my head; J had been wounded be- 
tween ten and eleven at night; I ſurrendered myſelf to the 
officer; juſtice Hodgfon faid, Mr. Green, you are one 
of the braveft fellows that ever was; who do you intend 
to go before, me, or Sir John Fielding : I faid, I do not 
care who it is; then faid he you mult go before me. Ac- 
cordingly we went; and when we came there he commit- 
ted me to Newgate. | 

In the courſe of this evidence it does net appear that 
the deponent ſwore to the identity of any of the priſoners, 
as engaged in the act of firing againſt, or otherwiſe 
aſſailing his houſe, though he did to ſome few of them 
threatening him at Billingſgate; but this identity was 
tworn to by the next evidence, George Crabtree in the 
perſons of Cornwall, Clark, Lynch, Flaharty and 

Grainger. The firſt he faw hre ſeveral time towards 
Green's windows: Clark he alſo ſaw fire after Green had 
ſhot his brother; Grainger he ſaw heaving a ſtone or 
- brickbat at Greens windows; and Lynch'with a muſket in 
his hand, but did not fee him fire. Robert Anderſon 
fwore to Clark's and Cornwall's firing ſeveral times; as 
did alſo Andrew Evennerus to Clarks firing. Thomas 
Cummings ſwore to the ſame as committed by Flaharty, 
Clark, Lynch, Cornwall, and Murray; and he parti- 
cularly accuſed Flaharty of getting into his own houſe, 
firing out at his garret windows. Philip Oram and 
am Burgeſs corroborated the ſame as to Cornwall, 
and the latter ſaw Mac Cabe, and Grainger firing know- 
ing their perſons but not their names. 

Mac Cabe aſked him for his fleeve buttons to load a. 
piece with to fire at Green, and moreover examined 
his coat, and wanted to feel in his pocket for ſomething 
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to load: Mac Cabe alſo enquired in the houſe, Where he 
the deponent lodged for the pewter ſpoons and pots, to 
cut them in pieces for ſhot, ſaying he would pay for 
them. hy . | 

There were ſeveral other evidences to prove the iden- 
tity of the priſoners, as concerned in this riot. Some 
of the priſoners declared their innocence of the charge; 
others ſaid they were there with the deſign of keeping the 
peace, and preventing the eſcape of Green,” who had 


| been guilty of murder by firing out of his windows. Se- 


veral appeared to their characters, but all ſeven were 
On the 26th of July the ſeven priſoners, were carried 
from Newgate to King David's Fort, in the Fields, lead- 
King David-lane, to the half way houſes, and 
there executed purſuant to their ſentence. They all died 
with reſignation, and five of them were Roman Cathohes. 
Two companies of the guards were marched early in the 
morning to the guard-room at Wapping, in order to quelt. 
any diſturbances that might ariſe: but by the good conduct 
of the ſheriffs; their aſſiſtance was rendered unneceflary 
though a reſcue was ſtrongly apprehended, and a great 
concourſe of people were aſſembled on the occaſion. 
Both the ſheriffs, with the under ſheriffs, attended the 
execution; and Mr. Alderman Shakeſpear alſo gave his 


attendance. | 


Nicholas Mac Cabe one of the unhappy ſufferers, was in 
2 ſeſſion 1764, convicted of man- laughter in killing 
*eter Smith, a chairman, in a boxing match, near Mon- 


tague Houſe, and was branded in the hand. 
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A narrative of the Riot in St. Georges's Fields, South- 
wark on the 10th of May 1768, Alſo of the Triat 
of Doxarp MacLane a Soldier belonging to the 
third or Scotch Regiment of Foot Guards for the 
Murder of WILLIAM ALLEN, the younger, there on 
that Day. 92 


N the tenth of May 1768; « of people aſſem- 
dled together near the Kings Bench Priſon out of 
Curioſity to ſee John Wilkes Eſq; the Knight of the ſhire 


In 
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to that priſon by the court of Kings Bench for printing 
and publiſhing a Libel Entitled the North Briton No 45; 
alſo for printing and publiſhing a poem entituled an E/ay 
on IV:man. The room wherein Mr. Wilkes was con- 
fined was facing the Fields, and the people aſſembled to 
huzza him and to demand him; that they might convey 
him to the Parliament Houſe. The juſtices of the Borough 
of Southwark, attended, ſent to the war office for a party 
of ſoldiers, horſe and foot to attack an unarmed giddy - 
mob; and read the riot act. While the act was reading the 
mob attempted to prevent its being read throughout, threw 
pebbles, &c. at the juſtices. The rumour ſoon ſpread over 
the Borough, and many people came out of curioſity to 
ſee what was the cauſe of the riot; amongſt this number 
William Allen the younger, Son of Mr. Allen maſter of 
the horſeſhoe-inn, in the Borough unfortunately made his 
appearance and was malicioufly murdered Many others 
were killed by the ſoldiers <a to the ſcotch or 
third regiment of foot guards. Mr. Murray the officer 
who gave the command to his party to fire by the authority 
of a juſtice of the peace, was admitted to Bail. —Donald 
Mc | Sa and Donald Maclane were committed to 
the New Goal Southwark for firing at the young man and 
killing him. | | 
On Tueſday the ninth of Auguſt 1768; the laſt day of 
the aſſizes at Guildford in Surry, Donald Maclane was 
tried for the murder of William Allen the younger. 
No bill being found againſt Enſign, Murray and Donald 
Maclawry they were diſcharged in court. 15 
It was generally expected that Maclane would e tried on 
Monday; but the Grand jury, examined ſuch a variety of 
Witneſſes, and examined them moreover ſo minutely, that | 
they did not find the Bill of Indictment ' till after ten o'clock | 
at night, though they entered upon the buſineſs before 
nine in the meining: When the bill was found, Mr. 
Baron Smythe appointed ſeven the next morning for bring- 
ing the matter to iſſue ; and, about twenty minutes after 
this hour, Mr. Serjeant Leigh, who led the Council for the 
prefecution, addreſſed the Coürt, which was then fitting, 
to the purport following. | 
He obſerved, that, tho* the priſoner at the Bar was upon 
His trial for a crime no lef- ::npopular than bar arous, Poli- 
tics had nothing to do in the cauſe, and herefore the Jury 
would be extremely culpable, if they ſuffered * | 
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Miſrepreſentation to uſurp the place of Candour and Im- 


partiality. It was not the temper of the times, which 
men in their ſituations were to conſult, but the dictates 
of Juſtice; not the cenſure of the Word which they were 
to dread, but the reproach of their own hearts. The proſe- 


cution, he took notice, was commenced by an unhappy 
Father, to obtain ſatisfaction for the de*th of an only 
Chile, whom he ſuppoſed to be 1 urdered by the Priſoner 
a' Bar, and not ſet on foot in confequence of party 
feuds, or political altercations ; for his own part, had he 
even the abilities to exaggerate the accuſation by a pathe- 
tic picture of. M:. Allen's affliction for the loſs of his 
ſon, the Serjeant declared, he ſhould think ſuch an exag- 
geration an impeachment of his humanity ; it was not the 
paſnons of the Jury which he intended to addreſs, but 
their rezfon, and was ſenſible, that however Mr, Allen 
might wiſh to ſee the murderer of his ſon brought to an 
exemplary puniſhment, he ſtill knew, that he (Mr. Allen) 
was much too honeſt and too humane a man, to deſire a ſa- 


crifice of innocent blood; Juftice, and only Juſtice, he de- 
manded; as great an attention conſequently, was. due to the 


pri ſoner as the. proſecutor, and of courſe, a Jury were not 
to determine by the tenor of their own inclinations, but the 
abſolute ſenſe of their conviction, 5 _ 

On the other hand, Mr, Leigh judiciouſly remarked, 
that the Jury was no more to be induced by the reſentment 
which was excited againſt Rioters, than by the arguments 


which were urged, by the breath of an inconſiderate 


popularity. For even admitting, that the unfortune youth, 


whoſe death was then the object of conſideration, had 


been actually a principal in the riot at the King's Bench 
Priſon, ſtill the law gave the ſoldier no diſcretionary power 


over his life. His crime was to be puniſhed by the laws 


of his country, if he had committed a crime, and not by 


the caprice of a fellow- ſubject. Nay, had the deceaſed | 


been guilty of a poſitive felony, it would be murder 
in the ſoldier to kill him, unleſs he reſiſted : indeed, if 
he ſtood upon his defence, and refuſed a proper obedience 
to the command of legal authority, the law juſtified its 


own miniſter, if he proceeded to compel that obedience 


by force, and the delinquent had nobody to blame for con- 


| ſequences, but himſelf. 


Mr. Serjeant Leigh having opened the trial with a 


| ſpeech to this purpoſe, proceeded to an examination of 


witneſs, and produced two, one Skidmore, a diſcharged 
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marine, and one Twaites, a country lad, who has been 
about a fortnight in Mr. Allen's ſervice as an oftler, 
Theſe evidences ſwore poſitively to the identity of the pri- 
foner, and were the only people on the part of the pro- 
ſecution who declared any knowledge of his perſon. The 
latter, however, differed in his own accounts of the tran- 


faEtion, and the teſtimony which he gave before the 


coroner was Contradicted by the depoſition which he gave 
into the court. . Rs 

The next Witneſſes, Okins and Brawn, the firſt a lad 
of ſixteen, and the other a middle-aged man, ſwear that 
they were in the cow-houſe with Mr. Allen at the time - 
he was ſhot; and the latter particularly ſays, that he was 
going to ſtrike down the ſoldier's muſquet which was 
levelled at the deceaſed, but that another ſoldier ſeeming 
ready to preſent at himſelf, the care which he had for 
his own life, together with his terror at the fituation of 
Mr. Allen, obliged him to retire. Okins ſays, that when 
he heard the ſoldiers threaten Mr. Allen, he (Okins} 


fell down with an excels of apprehenſion ; neither, how- 


ever, tho' fo near to the ſoldier, could {wear to his iden- 
tity ; and what makes the matter {till more remarkable, 
each was utterly unſeen by the other, Okins never once 


recollecting Brawn's being preſent, and Brawn being equal- 


ly ignorant of Okins. Several other witneſſes appear for 
the proſecution, but as they prove nothing ſo material as 
the evidences aiready mentioned, and chiefly tend to clear 
up what is univerſally admitted, namely Mr. Allen's be- 
ing wholly unconcerned in the Riots of the day, it is not 


neceſſary to take any particular notice of them, though _ 


ene in particular, who was very properly reprehended by 
the Bench, for uſing the word. Maſſacre, gave three con- 
tradictory depoſitions; one before the coroner, another 
before Mr. Gillam, and a third before the court. 
The evidence for the proſecution being ended, the pri- 
ſoner's council produced their witneſſes; the firſt of whom, 
Samuel Gillam, Eſq; declared, that on the roth of May, 
having been previouſly applied to by the Marſhal of the 
King's Bench Priſon for a guard, he came into St. George's 
Fields, where a detachment of one hundred men, properly 
officer'd, and under the command of Col. Beauclerk, had 
been ordered. Here the mob were exceedingly riotous; 
and Mr. Gillam tells us, that he himſelf was ſeveral times 
ſtruck with a variety of miſſile articles. A paper r 
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ſtuck up againft the priſon, which ſeemed the raving of 
ſome patriotic bedlamite, and in fix lines, as ſtupid as they 
were ſeditious, ralled about Liberty being confined with Mr. 
Wilkes, and defirirg all gozd Engliſhmen 10 pay their daily 
homage, at the place were theſe invaluable blefſings were 
lodged. This paper had been taken down by the con- 
ſtables, a circumſtance, which gave the generous aſſertors 
of freedom incredible offence, and they roared out, with 
the moſt public ſpirited, vociferation. ** The Paper, 
« The Paper, give us the Paper.” Mr. Gillam anſwered, 
that if any perſon there would claim the property of the 

aper, it ſhould be immediately reſtored, and gave it into 

r. Ponton's hands, before the rioters, to keep till ſome- 
body ſhould be bold enough to make ſo particular a de- 
mand. This enraged the populace ſtill farther, and 'a 
patrizt in two dirty red waiſtcoats, but without any coat, 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf very much in throwing ſtones at the 
magiſtrates, the conftables received orders to apprehend 
bim; in this ſervice. they were aſſiſted by Mr. Murray, 
the enſign on duty, and hve or ſix grenadiers. The 
tellow ſeeing their intention immediately fled, and was 
purſued by the grenadiers ; he eſcaped into a cow-houſe 
and ſhut the door after him, but the ſoldiers ſtill con- 
tinued their purſuit, and in a little time the report of a 
muſquet was heard; in a few minutes after they returned, 
and Peter Mac Cloughlan, with an air of great concern, 
and a tone of much diftreſs informed Mr. Murray, that 
his piece had gone off accidentally, and that a man was 
killed Damn peu, replied Mr. Murray, who gave you 
orders to frre!“ | N | 


Nobody, anſwered Mac Cloughlan, it went off entirely” 


ey accident.“ This circumſtance Mr. Gillam ſwears he 


took particular notice of, becauſe the man ſeemed greatly 
affected and teſtified every natural ſign of concern and 
humanity. | | e | 
To account for the unhappy fate of the poor youth, who 
fell on this occaſion, it will be now neceſſary to tell the 
reader, that the cow-houſe, ſo often mentioned, has 
three doors, or gates, one at each ſide, and another at 
one of the ends. The fellow in the red waiſtcoat got 
in at a fide door, and is ſuppoſed to have eſcaped the 
oppoſite way; juſt at this unfortunate criſis young Mr. 
Allen, who was alſo in a red waiſtcoat, entered at the 
door out of which the rioter had fled, ſo that when the 
No 38. Vel IV. ol | ſoldiers 
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\-ldicts opened the door neareſt to them, they found a 
perion in a red waiſicoat, and this pe; fon was.thot by Mac 
Ccughlan, as he himſelf confsſied; but whether by ac- 


cident or deſign 15 not at all neceflary to the preſent ob- 


ject of enquiry; the enquiry now is, whether Mr. Allen 


| Was ſhot by Macla te, or whather he was not. 


Mr. Gillam ſwears peremptorily that Maclane is not 
the man who made the confeſſion alluded to, and carporal 
Neale, with Serjeant Earle, Serjeant Stewart, and ſeveral 
private men, who were that day in Saint Gcorge's- fields, 
and ſome of whom were likewiſe at the cow-houſe, in 
purſuit of the rioter, either declare, that they heard Mac 
Claughian's own acknowledgement of the fact, or ſwear 
that Maclane did not enter the cowhouſe at all. One 
of the private men part cularly, James Hide, ſays he was 
in the cow-houſe when Muc Clough in's piece went off, 
and adds, that there was, at that ime, nobody in it but 


the deceaſed, Mac Clinghlan and himſelf. 


This is not all, many of the military witneſſes ſwear 
that they can eaſily tell, by looking at a muſquet, if it has 
been newly diſcharged, and they expreſs themſelves with 
certainty, that Maclanes was not diſcharged at all on the 
toth of May: it was bright, poliſhed and unftained ; 
whereas, had it been uſed, it would neceſſarily retain a 
ſmoaky dirty appearance, which requires: ſome time as 
well as cleaning to remove; to this they add that Mac 


 Cl-ughlan, from an apprehenſion of conſequences has 


actually deſerted ; a ſtep, which they infer would be utter- 
ly needleſs, if Maclane was the perſon who committed the 
fact in diſpute. _ | | 


The evidence for the proſecution however, took no- 
tice, that Maclare's muſquet was particularly examined, and 


that he was even ordered from the ranks, upon a pre- 


ſumption, as they imagine that the officers themſelves 
were ſatisfied he was the perſon by whom Mr. Allen had 
been killed. But this circumſtance is very well account- 
ed for on the other fide ; where ſeveral of the witneſſes 
prove, that after the accidental diſcharge which ec Cloughlan 
mentions of his piece, and the unhappy conſequence, Mr. 
Murray, the enſign, obſerving Maclane's muſquet on 2 
fujl cock, reproached him with negligence, and took the 
piece out of his hand to look at; Maclane mentioned in 
his excuſe, that his flint was too large, and that if he kept it 
upon a half cock, he ſhould loſe all the priming from his 
pan. . ST 


5 - (807 J — 
Some people ſccing this tranſaction and hearing Maclane 
reproached, concluded he was the perſon who had ſhot Mr. 
Allen ; their conjecture quickly ripened to conviction, and 
they pointed him out as a murderer—the Officer, therefore, 
thought it neceſſary, for the man's ſecurity, to remove him 
from the ranks, but finding him more liable to danger then, 


than when he was with the corps, he ordered him to his 


former ſtation. However, as he was poſitively ſworn to, 
the military were forced to give him up, notwithſtanding 


their conſciouſneſs of his innocence ; and Mr. Gillam, as a 


magiſtrate, was obliged to receive the charge, notwithſtand- 


ing he was ſo perfectly acquainted with Mac Cloughlan's 


Declaration. 
The judge ſummed up the examination of che various wit- 


neſſes with candor and perſpicuity, but declined ſaying 


much from himſelf. The Jury withdrew, and in about half 
an hour returned with a verdict of Not Guilty. 
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A narrative of the Murder committed by Joux McCLovp 
and T1iMOTHY SIMPSON, on the body of JOHN STOD- 
DART; together with the proofs againſs MeCLouD, 


the only one taken up.—His conviction and execution. 


M R. STODDART dying of wounds he received 
: from two young ſellows in the fields leading to Iſling- 
ton, and he having in the ſtruggle got poſſeſſion of one of 
their coats; John McCloud was taken up on ſuſpicion 
but Timothy Simpſon made off. | & 

On the 21ſt of October 1768, McCloud was brought 
to the bar at the Old Bailey where he was charged with the 
wilful murder of Mr. Stoddart the Keeper of Clerkenwell 
Eridewelk ĩ˙ 5:4] 

In the courſe of evidence, Miles Oddey depos'd, That 


on the 3d. of September, near twelve o'clock at night he 
was going down to the Watch-houſe ; near the turnpike ' 


he heard the cry of murder ; that he turned back again ta 


the turnpike, and heard the blows and ſticks go: that. he 


went to Bridewell near one o'clock, there was Mr. Stod- 


dart, the keeper, very much bruiſed, and ſtabbed. His 


cloaths were taken off, all but his ſhirt, he had his right 


hand over his left fide on a wound. Mr. Stoddart told 


him, that as he was coming down from the N.w River 
X F> 1 | Head, 
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Head, two men came and demanded his wy That he 
told them he would not be robbed. They then fell to blows, 
and the two young men were too hard for him, and got 


him down, but if his ſtick had not failed him, he believed 


he ſhould have managed them ; That he got one of their 
coats off, which he belieyed they had not time to take a- 
way, and told the deponent where in the field it was ; that 
ſix of them went in ſearch of it; that they picked up a 
couple of wigs and a coat with metal buttons, and an old 
ſilk handkerchief ; that they then went to Bagnigge Wells, 
trom thence to Smithfield it being Bartholomew Fair time ; 
there they were informed that a man was ſeen running with- 
out hat, wig or coat; that they then went to Blackboy- 


Alley, Chick Lane, and the night-houſe by the waterſide, 


but could not meet with any fuſpicious perſon; that they 


left a man on the ſpot of ground where the fray happened 


all night who found the chain of Mr. Stoddart's watch, 
which chain was pulled of leaving the watch in Mr. Stod- 
dart's pocket, 1 8 
Robert Gays depoſed that he was coming home by the 
King of Pruſha, near Sadlers Wells, on Sunday morning 
the 4th of September about ten minutes after twelve o'clock ; | 
that a perſon ſaid, there is murder called in the Fields, and 
he aſked him to go into the field with him; that they 
went down off the bank, there the deceafed lay about a 
yard from the rails with his face on the ground ; he could 
not ſpeak at firſt : That on his ſaying he came from Clerk- 


enwell Bridewell, they led him home, and knocking at 


the gate, they ſaid, Who is the officer ? (thinking they had 
brought a priſoner) and on the gate being opened a perſon 
Jaid, It is my maſter ; that a bed was brought and he was 


laid upon it on the floor: that Mr. Hart a Surgeon was 


ſent for, and on his (Gays) mentioning the place, where 
they found him, Mr. Langley, Wellbank, and Gays went 
to the place and there they found a hat and two wigs. 


William Langley who was a fervant to Mr. Stoddart 
confirmed the evidence given by Gays fo far as to their 


brizging his maſter home laying him on a bed, and in the 
ſearch finding the hat and two wigs ; That when the men 
had ſet his maſter on a bench in the yard, he ſaid, . I am 
a dead man, Langley,” he ſaid, „two raſcals ſtopped me 
$ in the fields, and ſaid, d—n your eyes, your money or 
s your life; That one of the villains fought fair, and the 
ather cut him with a knife or cutlace ; that he overpowered 


one of the wigs. 
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one of them, and got him down, and the other villain eame 
and ſtabbed him under the breaſt; that he Langley called 
Mr. Hart a ſurgeon. That Mr. Stoddart ſaid he had tore 
one of the raſcalls coats off in the fields: That ſeveral of 
them went into the field and found a hat, two wigs, a coat, 
and two or three pieces of a black ſilk handkerchief: that 
juſt after daylight he obſerved a milkman pick up ſome- 
thing ; that he went four or five yards and put down his 
milkpails and came back again to look; that he went up to 


the milkman, and ſaid, have you loſt any thing, he faid 
no, but I have found a filver button; that he defired the 


milkman to go into the field with him, and he would ſhew 
him where his maſter was ſtabbed and the blood; there 
they found Mr. Stoddart's watchchain, a claſp knife all 
bloody. D165 | 

Such was the evidence as to the fact being committed, 


and of the things being found; nothing now remains, but 


to prove the property of the coat, the knife, wigs, &c. and 
by whom the murder was committee. Z 
Thomas Johnſon, depoſed, that he had known McCloud 
for five years, that he was an apprentice to a glazier at Iſling- 
ton, and that he knew the great coat to be his praperty, and 


Swan Dowlan, depoſed, that the knife found in the fields 


was his property; that he had lent it to Tim Simpſon the 


Barbar, and that the hat was Tim's hat; and that the coat 

was McCloud's. 4 f | | 
Iſabella Obrian, depoſed, that ſhe lived at one Mrs. Hall's, 

in Purpool-lane ; that ſhe had known McCloud for eight 


months; That the coat, handkerchief and one of the wigs 
| belonged to him; that there had been an intimacy between 
her and him for fix months; that the night this happened 
he came home to her between eleven and twelve, ſhe was 


in bed, and had no light: that the next morning he ſaid 
he had been at Bartholomew fair, and been fighting, 
and loſt his coat ; that he came home without coat, ſhirt or 
wig ; that the other wig and hat were Simpſons, they both 
uſed to come backwards and forwards to her frequently. 
Nathaniel Hart, depoſed, that he as a ſurgeon was called 


in to Mr. Stoddart on the fourth of September about one in 


the morning; That he found ſeveral wounds about him, 


but the greateſt injury ſeemed: to be on his left ſide; he 


had a great difficulty in fetching his breath and he ſpit ſome 
blood, there was a cut about an inch and a half long on 


)* 
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his fide ; that he dreſſed him, ard after a few days he ab. 
peared to be got rather better: that on Tueſday the thir- 


teenth in the morning he found him much worſe, he com- 


ained of great fulneſs in his ſtomach, and of a greater 


difficulty in breathing: that he continued growing worſe, 


till he died, which was the 18th, that he opened the body, 
and found the left cavity of the Thorax, near full of an 


extravaſated fluid, which was the cauſe of his death; that 


he ſaw him in health about aa hour before he went out that 
evening; that the wound had not paſſed very far on his 
fide, his death could not have been from that; but was 
owing'to bruiſes and being trod upon. = 

William Davis of Woodſcloſe, depoſed, that he and two 
or three acquaintances went to ſee McCloud in Tothill- 
fields Bridewell: that he told McCloud, he had been in- 
formed there was a woman in company; that McCloud, 
denied it: that he (McCloud): and Simpſon went out with 
an intent to rob, and Simpſon attacked Mr. Stoddart firſt, 
and he came up while . they were ſcuffling, and all of them 
went down toge:her, and he fell with his two knees on 
Stoddart's dg : that they had an intent to rob but not 


to murder. | 


Every thing appeared ſo plain againſt McCloud, that he 
could ſay nothing to the purpoſe in his defence — His 
account was ſo lame that it carried not the leaſt veſtiges of 


probability. —He ſaid, that he and Tim Simpſon went to 


Bartholomew fair, and that he went afterwards to Iſlington, 
in order to go to a friend's houſe, that he expected was gone 
to Waltham Croſs ; that he returned by the king of Pruſſia, 


and met Simpſon again; that they came by the river fide 


and ftopped by the London Spaw to make water ; that he 
(Simpſon) went forward, and when he (McCould) came 
up he found Tim Simpſon and the man on the ground ; 
that he took hold of the man's arm, and aſked what was 
the matter; that he ftruck him (McCloud) with a ſtick, 
and knocked him down; that he got up, and was knocked 


down again; that he put his hand upon the rail and 


jumped over: that the other followed him, and ſwore he 
would have his life, got hold of his coat, and pulled it oft, 
and then he (McCloud) made off and went to his lodging. 
The Jury without heſitation brought in their verdict, 
Guilty, Death. On which ſentence was immediately 
paſſed on him, to be executed on the Monday follow ing, 
and his body to be diſleted and anatomized, 35 65 
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On the Monday following McCloud was conveyed: to a 

a Tybura in a Cart, attended by the ordinary of Newgate, ? 
: another clergyman, a Methodiſt teacher, with whom when A 
a under the gallows he joined very fervently in prayer, and 1 
r ſinging of hymns. A few minutes before he was turned off, 75 
- he ſpoke the ſentiments of his mind to the ordinary, who de- | 
5 livered them to the ſpectators to the following effect. 7 
$ That the unhappy young man, who in a few minutes * 
t « was going to launch into eternity, acknowledged his * 
t « guilt, and the juſtice of his ſentence : that during his 1 
A „(the Ordinary's) attendance on him in Newgate, ſince $7 
8 « his condemnation, he had all the reaſon in the world to . 

<< believe his repentance to be ſincere and unfeigned, which {i 
) „he made no doubt but heaven would accept of; that $1.4 
> „ he had been brought up in the paths of virtue, and reli- ii 
IJ gion, by his relations, from which by the influence of Wo. 
. « bad company, he had unhappily and too fatally deviated; 3 
h that he had been out ſeveral times with his aſſociate (not Wo 5; 
, <« yet taken) with an intent to rob, but had never made an Þ: 
1 c attack upon any perſon till that very night on which | 8 
1 „met with Mr. Stoddart ; he acknowledged his pulling out v.28] 
t „% a knife with a deſign to give it to his partner, but that 18 

« his mind was in ſuch contuſion, and ſo greatly agitated, ME 
e „that he declares, on the words of a dying man, that he My 
s cannot be politive whether himſelf or his companion kil- * 
f < Jed the deceaſed. That finally he exhorted the ſpecta- 4 
0 tors to take warning by him, a melancholly and unhappy 4 | 
, victim before them, cut off for his crimes, in the very 1 
e bloom of life, and carefully to guard againſt the firſt ſol- 1 
k „ ]icitations of vice and fin.” | ; | 7. 
le After hanging the uſual time his body was cut down, 1 55 
le and carried to Surgeon's Hall, where it vras diſſected. 14 
„ Timothy Simpſon, has never yet been heard of. | 3 
18 — ͤ—— — ——— 4 
d A narrative of the trial, convidtion, and execution HY 
d f JohN ANDREW] MARTIN, for entering the dwel- 5 ih 
e ng houſe of VALENTINE KNIGHT Feweller, on the 8 
F, 18th day of Ofteber 1768, and ſtealing jewells, ny 
* rings, ſlecue buttons, &c. to the amount of 1801. 149 
y TN the cou evidence againſt John Andrew. 
8 1 Martin, Mar it wife of Valentine E 

9 | : ; Q 
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of Noble-ſtreet, Foſter-lane, jeweller, depoſed to this 


effect; that on the 18th of October laſt, ſhe was alarm- - 


ed about three in the morning; that their bell rang, 
and they liſtened to know what was the meaning; that 
they heard a perſon ran up ſtairs. That Mr. Reynoldſon, 
who lodges in their houſe, called and ſaid he believed 
there were thieves in the houſe ; that he came down into 


her chamber, and took the keys, and went down ſtairs ; 


that ſhe followed him immediately after ; that her huſband 


Was ill in bed; and is fo ill now he cannot attended the 
court. That when ſhe came into the parlour, ſhe found 


the flap of the cellar-window was torn up, and a padlock 


torn from the cellar door, which opens into the ſtreet upon 


the cellar-ſtairs; the door ſhuts on the flap, and was pad- 
locked on the infide. That there is a window ſea like 
in the parlour, which was a head way front ; that the 
top of it was wrenched off, and the top of it lay upon the 
ground; that by theſe means a paſſage was opened into 
the parlour, cloſe to the bureau, where the goods were 
locked up; that ſhe locked them up herſelf, about eleven 


o'clock, over night; that ſhe is always the laſt up, and 
knows the -ellar door and flap were ſafe at that time. 


That the bureau is a bureau and book caſe, but, inſtead 
of books, there are twenty-four drawers, that hold their 
work ; that there is an iron bar that goes croſs and faſtens 
the two doors, and is padlocked. That ſhe found the 


| padlock torn to pieces, and the bar torn off; that the 


ſhutter was taken down, and the flap of the bureau had 
the lock torn off; that the keys were in there, by which 
they unlocked the top, where the other drawers were ; 


that there was a lock to the top, beſides the bar; that 


the lock of the middle drawer was broke off. That three 
locks of the beaufet were broke, off alſo, and a caſe of 
tea-ſpoons moved out, and put into a chair ; but that they 
believed by the alarm of the bell the thief made off. 
That the next day, ſhe obſerved there were ſome drops 
of wax in the bureau; that the goods, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral articles in the jewellers buſineſs, were taken away ; 
that they have found ſome of them again, but not all. 
That ſhe immediately had warnings diſperſed about, from 
Goldſmiths hall, and went to Sir John Fielding; but he 
could give her no information about them. That ſhe heard 
nothing of them till Mr. Wintle came to her, on the twen- 


ty firſt of November laſt, and told her, he believed 8 
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ſome of her goods : On which he ſhewed them to her, and 


ſhe owned them; that he ſaid, they were offered him to 


ſell, by one Mr. Davis in the Minories ; that Davis's ſon - 
came with them; and they aſked him how he came by 


them ! the ſon ſaid, his father had them of a gentleman 


whom he knew very well ; and that he was to call on 


his father about three o'clock; that he had left them to 


ſee whether his father liked them; on which Mr. Wintle, 


ſeeing Mr. Knight's ſeal, 8 proper to ſtop them. 


That there were fifteen pair of gold buttons, and ſeven 
pair of garnet ear-rings. k 
That Mr. Wintle, and Mr. Pierce, a friend of theirs, 
who happened to be at their houſe, went to ſee if they 
could meet with the man who brought them to Mr. 


Davis's ; and that, between three and four o'clock, the 
ſame day, ſhe was ſent for to Sir John Fielding's ; that 


there ſhe ſaw the priſoner, and a caſe of rings that was 
taken from him ; that they were all their property, except 
one ring; that there were ſeventeen in all. That Sir 
John granted a ſearch-warrant; and ſhe with three of 
his people, and a Gentleman, who lives behind the *Change, 
who had been robbed, to ſearch the priſoner's houſe, 


NY 5 in Swan-ſtreet, in the Minories ; that they found 


the priſoner's wife, and her ſiſter and a nurſe; at going 


in, the nurſe took a watch which was hanging up, 


and clapped it into her pocket; on which one of Sir 
John's men inſiſted upon her pulling it out; and that 
upon Mrs. Knight's examining it, ſhe found a gold 


ſeal of hers hanging to it: that they asked for the keys; 
and were anſwered, they had none; ſo Sir John's peo- 


ple broke the locks. That in the bureau they found 
ſeveral of her rings, buckles, ear-ring*, buttons, and 
ſeyeral things; and that they found ſome in a cheſt of 
drawers. 50 - | 
Being asked, How ſhe could ſwear to the goods ? She 
ſaid, ſhe had been in the buſineſs near twenty years, and 
that her huſband had been very ill for twelve months ; 
that ſhe had attended the buſineſs more than he lately; 
and that there were marks upon many of the things of 


her making, by which the knew how to ſel] them. That 


they found a great many things at the priſoner's houſe 
beſides hers. ; an iron crow, two chiſſels, a dark lanthorn, 
ſome wax-lights, and a particular gimblet. That they 
found a great quantity of filks, plate, china, and other 
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things, belonging to the people; which they brought all 
to Sir John Fielding's. That then the priſoner was called 
in to be examined; but he would make no other anſwer, 


than that he bought the things in the ſtreet. On which Sir 
John ordered him to Newgate; but he returned back 
again, and wanted to be admitted an evidence, and ſaid 
he would make very great diſcoveries. That Sir John 
ſaid, he was an old offender, and would not admit him. - 
with that of Mrs. Knight, in conſequence of which the 
jury after being out about ten minutes, returned, and 
and brought in the verdict, guilty, Death. 
There were fourtcen other indictments found againſt 
Kink for bur-laries. He was tried twice before for crimes 
of the ſame nature. N 
The priſoner fa; 1 in his defence, that he was a a foreigner, 


and met two or three friends, who told him they were 


going to Dunkirk; they ſaid they would give him a 


premium, and leave ſome things in his hands; if he would 
advance them a ſum of money. That all theſe goods, 
and what were found at his lodgings, were depoſited in 

his hands for a ſum of money which he lent them, and that 


he was innocent of the affair. 


On Wedneſday the eleventh of January 1769, John | 
Andrew Martin, was purſuant to his ſentence executed 
at Tyburn. I'wo daniſh miniſters, with the ordinary and 


another clergyman, went to him at fix o'clock in the 


morning, and continued with him, till nine, when his 


irons were knocked off. His behaviour was manly and 


decent. There were ſeveral of his. friends in the preſs- 


yard, who came to take leave of him, which he did in 
fo moving a manner, as to. affect all that were preſent. 


Juſt before he was turned off (about 11) he made. a ſhort 


| ſpeech to the ſpectators, exhorting them to take warning 
by his untimely end. He was about five feet ten inches 
high, forty years of age, genteely dreſſed, with his own 
hair tyed behind. 


* 
—— 


The depoſition of ſeveral other witneſſes corroborated 
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A narrative of the trial of Ee RIcRHARDSON, 
otherwiſe FORESTER, Spinſter, for the wilful murder. 


. of Mr. WILLIAu PiMLoOT, an Attorney, 


AMES CARPENTER, who had chambers in Simond? 3 


Inn; the deceaſed Mr. William Pimlot, having eo 
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| . 
bers on the ground, on the left hand of flis ; depoſed, that 
on Sunday evening he came home about twelve at night; 


the night that Mr. Pimlot was killed; that he went into 


his chamber, locked the door, and went to bed, where he 
had not been above half an hour, before he heard a great 
_ rapping at the inn. 1 could not (ſaid he) diſtinguith at 


what chamber ; I thought it was in my own ſtairs ; I got 


up and went to my own chamber-door, and drew the inner 
door to me; then I opened my ſhutter, and ſhoved up the 
window; I heard a talking. I ſaw a woman come out of 
Mr. Pimlot's ſtair-caſe. She was curſing and ſwearing at 
the time ; ſaying, ſhe would ſee him, or you ſhall ſee me ; 


] believe ſhe ſaid both : She went round to the end of his 


chamber, which was out of my light : I apprehend to that 
window where his bed-chamber was: J heard a window 
immediately break, as though ſomebody ftruck it with their 


hand; I heard the glaſs as plain as ever I did any thing in 


my life ; after that ſhe came away ſwearing that he ſhould 
ſee her in the morning. I ſaw her come from that part and 
go out of the Inn : She went towards the gate for Chancery 
Lane. Being aſked, if he could tell what woman that was! 
He ſaid, he could not not be particular as to the wo- 
man, he could not diſtinguiſh her face; and really did 
not know whether it was the priſoner or not, He went to 
bed, and the next morning heard this accident had happen- 
ed, which alarmed him very much : and, inquiring into the 
circumſtances of the affair, mentioned what he had heard in 
the night. | | ä 

Samuel Sowens, a Watchman in the liberty of the Rolls, 
depoſed as follows: On the fourteenth of November, being 
Monday, in the morning about half an hour after one o'clock, 
J was in Weeden- ſtreet, and heard watch called. I ſaid, 
Who calls watch ? I do, ſaid Mr. Pimlot, follow me: I 
followed him into Chancery-lane. I ſaw a woman upon the 
loitering order, and, he ſaid, Watch, take charge of that 
woman, it was the priſoner: She was ſtanding at a ſmall diſ- 
tance; but the words were fcarce out of his mouth, before 
ſhe flew to him with her right hand, and gave him a puſh 
under his left breaſt. I ſeized her right hand, and ſaid, You 
ſtrike, Madam, you break the King's peace. TI take you 
to the watch-houſe ; I took hold of her, ſhe ſaid, for God's 


ſake do not ſqueeze me fo hard, L will go with you. The. 


+ deceaſed turned round to the left, and ſaid, Here, watch- 
man, take this, delivering to me this knife. (Producing a 
ſmall claſp penknife, the blade about two inches long, with 
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a ſharp point, with ſome appearance of blood upon it.) He 


proce.ded to the watch-houſe, and I followed him cloſe 
with the woman, taking her by the left arm. When I came 


up to the watch houſe, I ſaid to the Beadle, Sir, here is a 


charge; that Gentjeman has charged this woman. I then 
ſaw the blade of the penknife was partly all over bloody, 


freſn blood. Sir ſaid 1 here is a knife, the beadle took it, 


and laid it on the mantlepiece. The deceaſed went acroſs 


the room, about four or five yards, and ſat down in the Con- 
ſtable's chair, and pulled up his cloaths, and laid his belly all 


naked; there I ſaw a wound plain enough on his left fide. 


He never ſaid a word as I heard, after he ſaid (here, watchman, 


take this) he flung his cloaths open and leaned his head; his 


ſhirt had a very deep boſom, that, alſo, was bloody; the 


blood was fuming out of the wound as new beer out of a 
bottle: The priſoner clapt her hands together, and faid, 
«© Oh, Mr. Wilſon ! it was I that did it, it was I that did 
it!“ And, I think ſhe ſaid, ſend for a Surgeon. Then I 
immediately went for Mr, Minors, the Surgeon; two of his 


people came. When they came, he was dead; they came 
in leſs than a quarter of an hour; to the beſt of my know- 


ledge, that was ſome minutes before two o'clock. Then the 
priſoner was ſent to Clerkenwell New-Priſen; the Conſta- 
ble, Mr. Robinſon, went with me. At the priſon-gate, 
he got out of the coach, in order to have the door open. 


J ſaid to her as we were in the coach, Madam, was it before 


the watch was called or after, that this raſh action was 
committed ? She held up her hands, Oh after, ſaid ſhe. 
James Wilſon, the Beadle of the Rolls Liberty, being 


deſired to relate what he knew of the affair, from where the 


Watchman told him he had got a charge, faid : I was in 
the watch-houſe alone, the door was half open when he 


poke; I threw the door open immediately; there I ſaw 


the deceaſed and the Watchman with the priſoner under 
his arm; he ſaid, that Gentleman charges this woman; 
upon this the deceafed went acroſs the room, ſeemingly, 
as if nothing ailed him ; I took the woman by the arm, 
and ſet her down on a bench on the other fide. Said the 


Watchman, the Gentleman gave me this knife. I clapt it | 
- down on the mantlepiece ; I turned round with a deſign 


to aſk the Gentleman, what the woman had done ; there, 
to my great ſurpriſe, I faw he had opened his breaſt ; I ſaw 
the wound. Lord have mercy, ſaid I, what have you done? 


Set a Surgeon : Oh, ſaid ſhe, get a Surgeon, Mr. Wilſon, 


1 did 
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Idid it, He had a deep boſom to his ſhirt, deep enough 
to ſhew the wound; it was bleeding. I did not exa- 
mine the ſh rt, but I ſaw a hole in his coat. | 

Being aſked what ſort of a wound it was? he anſwered ; 
it was a wound juſt as if a pig had been ſtucx. It appeared 
in a different ſhape, when the blood was coming out than 
what it did after he was dead. It appeared as if it had been 
done by a knife. When I ſaid, ſend for a Surgeon, 
. ſhe ſaid, Mr. Wilſon, it was I that have done it; get 
a Surgeon and fave my dear Pimlot. She ſpoke of it 
ſeveral times, and ſeemed to be in a very bad taking. She 
faid, I donot want to ſcreen myſelf; get a Surgeon to fave 
my dear Pimlot. | 4 | 
| Being aſked how long he thought he might live after he 
came into the watch-houſe ? He believed there might be 
breath in him about ſeven minutes after he ſat down in the 
chair; he died like a young child going to fleep, not an 
eye nor a hand, or any thing ſtirred ; he never ſtirred hand 
or foot ; he died without any ſtirring ; he never ſpoke in the 
watch-houſe. His dying thus made it very hard to know 
when he died, He further ſaid that he obſerved the knife 
was bloody : The priſoner defired him to give her leave to 
kiſs him ;. ſhe went acroſs the room and kiſſed him, and 
ſaid, My dear Pimlot, I ſhall never ſee you more. 


John Robinſon, the conſtable of the night at that time, | 


depoſed, he was out when the deceaſed came in; the two 
young Surgeons were there when I came in, which was 
about a quarter of an hour after two o'clock ; the deceaſed 
was dead at that time. The Surgeons probed the wound, 
and meaſured the probe to the blade of the knife, and ſaid, 
it juſt anſwered to it. He ſaw the wound, they took the 
penknife to match to the hole, and it did match. He ſaid 
to the priſoner, did you do it; ſhe ſaid, ſhe did, twice over. 
She ſaid it ſeveral times. They got a coach and went with 
her to New-Priſon : He aſked her to tell her name, ſhe 
refuſed to tell it: And, when he was got out at the priſon 
door, ſhe ſeemed to be in a great deal of trouble; ſhe wrang 
her hands, but ſaid nothing. - 

Iſaac Minors, a Surgeon, living in Chancery-lane, ſaid, 
he was called out between one and two that morning ; but, 
being ill, could not go, and ſent his pupil and apprentice ; 
they returned ſoon after, and ſaid, the Gentleman was dead, 
The next evening he was ſent for to open the body. He 
found a wound in the interior ventricle of the heart, W 
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he apprehended to be the immediate cauſe of his death. He 


could not poſſibly form any judgment what kind of inſtru- 


ment it was done with: He traced the wound from the in- 


tegument into the heart. It was between the fifth and ſixth 
rib on the left ſide; it had the appearance of a ſmall wound 
(a wound will contract after given) it was larger internally 


* Kh ernally ; it. had the appearance as if given by a knife, 


or ſharp inſtrument ; it had not gone to the oppoſite fide, 
it had only juſt penetrated the interior ventricle of the 
heart. | | Eo 
Being aſked, how deep it was from the outward part of 
the body ? He anſwered ; it was three or four inches : If 
the heart was beating to that ſide the body at the time the 
blow was given, the knife need not have ſearched fo far as 


three or four inches to get at the heart. He believed that | 


wound to be the cauſe of his death. 
The priſoner ſaid nothing in her defence, and was found 
Guilty, Death, (this being Friday) to be executed on the 


Monday following, and her body to be diſſected and ana- 


tomized. But was not executed till the twenty-firſt of 


December on account of the Sheriffs attending the election 
at Brentford, | ES 
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A narrative of the Trial of Laurence Barre and 
EpwarD Mac Quirk, for aiding and abetting in 


the Murder of Mr. Gzorct CLARK at Brentford 


Election, December 8, 1768. 


M 


R. Jones, the firſt evidence examined, depoſes no- 
thing material till his ſeeing Balfe at the Shakeſpear- 


tavern, Covent-garden ; when he gives the following relati- 


on; My. Allen told me, that one of the people concerned in 
theriotat Brentford that day had told him, that hewould meet 
him at the Shakeſpeare, at ten o'clock, or thereabouts. Mr. 


Allen was obliged at that time to go to the houſe of Com- 
mons, and he deſired me to go and ſtay there, I and Mr. 


Hannam 1 went there. 


After ſtaying ſome time, I began to ſuppoſe that the 
man had deceived Mr. Allen, and would not come. I 


was juſt going away, when a perſon ſent up to know whe- 


deſired him to come up. Balfe came into the 


ther a * was up ftairs that had appointed to meet 
Him, I 


(299) E 
room, and I knew him immediately to be one of thoſe peo- 
ple that I ſaw from the huſtin>s as Brentford that day: 


then Mr. Hannam was gone. When he came into the 


room, he told me he was not the man that appointed to 


meet Mr. Allen there, but he was his friend, and he 

would come. N 

I told him that the perſon (meaning Mr. Allen) would 
be there ſoon, but it was no matter, we were friends, 
and he might relate what he had to fay. Quirk ſoon after 
coming, I addreiled myſelf chiefly to him, and aſked if he 
intended going to Brentford next day. He ſaid, he could not 
tell that, he was afraid there was ſuch work done that day, 
that he believed it would be better for him to go to Dover 
in his way to Calais next morning. I had very little more 
converſation with him with regard to that, mentioning only 
ſome particular parts of the riot, as I was a ſpectator. Bal fe 
mentioned to me that he was hired by Broughton, and that 
he was to have a guinea for going down, whether it was for 
one day or two. He ſaid, that tho' he was there, he had not 
ſtruck any perſon, but it was ſuch bad work, that he would 
not go down. the next day if he was wanted. He told me he 
had no dinner, as he was called down to clear the huſtings 
to make way for Sir William Beauchamp's friends. I told 
him then, that he might go and cat ſome beef-ſtakes below- 
ſtairs if he choſe it, | 
1! öſtayed till Mr. Allen came, and then I went away. 
J gave information to Mr. Horne and others of this tran- 
ſanction, who thought it proper to ſecure theſe people. I 
returned with theſe gentlemen, and we took them to Sir 
John Fielding'ss We mentioned the affair to him; 
he defired we would take a conftable, and ſecure them 
till the next day, When Mac Quirk found that I was 
not his friend, he denied great part of what he had before 
confeſſed. He did not deny his being there, but denied 
his either ſtriking or beating any perſon. - Mr. Jones being 
aſked who he was, ſaid he was a magiſtrate, reſided in, 
and was the poſſeſſor of Fanmouth-caſtle, in Glamor- 
ganſhire; and had an eſtate of about 3000 l. a year in 
Wales. | | | 

Miles Barton Allen, Eſq; was the next evidence, and 
the teſtimony he gave was in ſubſtance as follows : Be- 
tween two and three o'clock, I obſerved a very large 


party; (I don't know whether it is applicable to this point; 


1 ſaw a parcel of butchers :) they went round the huſtings, 


and then went oppoſite the door of the huſtings, and _ 
| 1 4 they 
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they rang their marrow- bones and cleavers ; ſome time after 
this, (the butchers were between one and two and twenty 
I believe) it was paſt two o'clock, when a party got out 
of a little houſe upon a riſing ground, oppoſite the corner 
of the huſtings where I ſtood. Quirk I ſaw in the firſt 
attack. He was not in the party that came to the corner 
where I was on the huſtings. I faw him among the firſt 
party. I ſaw him afterwards among the people that at- 
tacked that part of the huſting where I was. I don't know 
but that I might rap out an oath or two, D—m you what 
do you do here? And they gave me iome of their favours 
likewiſe. I received ſeveral blows. | 
I inquired for Sir William Beauchamp, he was my man; 
there was a gentleman itood near where Sir William was. 
I went to Sir William. I will not pretend to aſcertain 
the particular words that I might have expreſſed at that 
time to him, but it was to this purpoſe ; whether he meant 
to be returned for the county of Middleſex by a mob in 
that manner? Sir William declared upon his honour, 
that they were not his mob. They had Proctor and liberty 
in their hats, I believe, at the ſame time. I went up to 
Mr. Sheriff Shakeſpeare, and remonſtratzd with him, 
W hat words might have dropt, I cannot pretend to recol- 
lect : I believe Mr. Shakeſpeare was of opinion with me, 
that it was a very odd affair, I returned to Sir William 
Beauchamp, on ſeeing a regular mob draw up on the 
lower fide of- the huſtings. I have ſeen men very often 
drawn up, but I think they were as regularly drawn up 
as ever { ſaw. They were headed by one man; the 
had clubs ready. Their mark was the fide of the huſt- 
ings. | | | 
When I ſpoke to Sir William Beauchamp, it was be- 

fore they came up to the huſtings. There was a houſe 
below the huſtings, and they turned up by that houſe; he 
had denied befere, that they were his mob, I defired to 
know again whether they were his mob or not. He de- 
clared to me upon his honour, that they were not. Upon 
that, while I was ſpeaking to him, they came on and 
attacked the huſtings \in that part, and knocked down 
indiſcriminately friend or foe, There were a number 
of .mobs, one attacked one place, and another at ano- 
ther. . | | „„ 
Ihe priſoner, Mac Quirk, was in this mob that ate 
tacked the lower {ide of the huſtings, where I was, I ſay no- 
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thing againſt Balfe, I am n ſorry to ſay it, and I am aſham- 1 
ed to ſay it. I aſked him who gave him orders; his an- . 


r 


ſwer was, Sir William Beauchamp. And he ſaid, your 
ä honour for ever, and God bl-ſs yaur honour ; and a great deal 
of that. He ſaid, his honour Sir Willam gave him the 
orders; upon which I looked at Sir Willam, and then 
repeated the queſtion to the man. The man made the 
ſame anſwer. 
As to the particular words that Fw between me and Sir 
William, they were I. is very true, the man imjeaches me; 
 up;n my honour, I am innocent. What can 1 2 more ? 
Then, in the middle of the huſtings, there were ſome words 
that paſt upon this account. Ir might be a minute, or a 
minute and a half, before I obſerved the ſame mob, as they 
came round the upper ſide. They had cleared the lower 
ſide in a very ſhort-time. They ſhifted to the upper ſide, and 
we were all in confufion, you may naturally ſuppoſe : I 
. ſaw them not only knocking down, but healing the people 
unmercifully upon the ground. 
I ſpoke to vir William Beauchamp again, and ſaid, 
for God's ſake, if they are not your mob, try if you can 
have any influence to prevent murder. Sir William's reply 
Was, What can I do they are not mine, (repeating upon 
his honour, as he had before declared.) Upon ſeeing ſuch 
barbarity, I made uſe of ſuch an expreſſion to Sir William, 
that I believe was not. ſo proper to do, and jumped over 
the huſtings, and ſeized the priſoner Quirk, and I believe 
I made uſe of this expreſſion. God d—mn you, (or ſome- 
thing like it) do you mean to murder theſe fellows ? 
The priſoner, I will ſay that for him, left off: but the 
bother fellows that were with him had a mind to ſerve me 
much in the ſame manner. What I might have ſuffered, 
whether I might have loſt my life or not, I owe it to the 
priſoner Quirk, who held his club over my head, and 
cried be quiet, be quiet; ; what are you about? this is a 
friend of Sir William's. It was very fortunate for me that 
he made that miſtake; and I believe your lordſhips may 
be aſſured T did not attempt to undeceive him. TI faid to 
the priſoner, Who gave you orders? He ſaid, he knew very 
well; 3 that was his 4ſt anſwer, 
I repeated the queſtion, and follicited him to tell me; 
his anſwer then was, it was Lord Hallifax's man. I asked 
« bim what man ? I think he ſaid Tetam, or Tattam, I 
- will not be certain to the name, He told me after it was 
g , Ny 38. Val. IV, 5 Mr. 
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| (802) 
Mr. Tetum. It was not a proper place to enquire farther, 
1 deſired him to walk along with me and another of the 
men who appeared to be the ringleaders. When we came 
down to the Caſtle-yard, I enquired particularly how they 


came to make the attack. I drew them from that place. 


There were two or three that followed him into the 


Caſtle-yard. I ſtopped a little there to examine him 


further. | 


When I was qu:ſtioning him particularly, there was 


one man came up and ſaid to him, Prithee be quiet, do 


you know who you are talking to? The priſoner's anſwer 


was, Aye, I know him very well; 1 ſaw him in a ver 
friendly manner with Sir William Beauchamp Proctor juſt 
now. I deſired him to go with me further down. As I 
come through the yard, 1 deſired Mr. Popham (I winked 
at him) to come along with me, When we came under 
the arch-way in the ſtreet, there was a regular ſiege. I 
defired Quirk to meet me at the Skakeſpeare that evening 


at ten o'clock. Accordingly, at ten o'clock I went to the 
Shakeſpeare, but the priſoner was not then come. I went 
down to the Houſe of Commons, and ſtayed ſome time; 


afterwards I came back again, and met the priſoner and 
his friend there. That was Balfe. | 
I examined him very particularly in regard to the orders 
he had received upon the attack at the riot; his anſwer to me 
was this: That he had received orders from Lord Halli fax's 
man, Mr. Tetam. „ 1 
I aſked him how Mr. Tetam came to give him theſe 
orders for the attack? His anſwer was, I think that a 


Waterman, or ſomething of that ſort, came into the houſe 
where they were when the mob were at Brentford, and 


told them there was an end of your Proctor; there is four 


to one or five to one of Glynn's men gone to poll for him. 
Upon which he ſaid Mr. Tetam, and I think Mr. Brough- 


ton (| will not ſwear poſitively to Mr. Broughton) Mr. 
Tetam, he diſtinguiſhed. to me, my Lord Halkiaxe's man, 
gave them the wink to go and play about them. That 


was his expreſſion ; which he ſaid he did very efefually. 


He remonſtrated to me on what he was to have for the pay- 


ment for this. (He ſuppoſed all - the time that I was a 


friend of Sir William's.) 


* 
2 


He told me that he knew Sir William-to be man of 


Honour, and would act very honourably by him, as he 
much 


had done his buſineſs very effectually. 
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much he required ? He ſaid he had made ng particular a- 


greement with the ſaid Mr. Tetam for himſelf and twenty- 


five men under him, but left it to Sir William's honour. 
But that at Northampton he had two hundred guineas a 


week, and victuals and drink for every one he hired there 
and he hoped Sir William would do the ſame. He 
ſaid Tetam agreed with him, and twenty-five more. 

He ſaid, if either of them was diſappointed, he would 
pay them out of his own pocket by to-morrow morning, 
and leave it to Sir William's honour. He ſaid, if the men 
were afraid of their money he would pay it out of his own 


pocket. 


' I aſked him, Who hired him for Northampton: He 
told me, the ſame Tetam, I aſked, how they came to be 


ſo barbarous, to beat the people on the ground? He made 
anſwer and ſaid, that he had one very bloody-minded fel- 


low in his party that always would do (6, and he could 
never break him of it at Northampton. I aſked him par- 
ticularly, Who this fellow was ? I do not charge my me- 
mory, but he told me the perſon. I aſked him, Who the 


man was that impeached Sir William at the huſtings ? His 


anſwer was, One Ryley, a d—nd ſcoundrel ; and re- 
moenſtrated to me, that that fellow had fought his way, 
and ſpoke to Sir William afterwards that evening. He 
went down ſtairs, and the gentlemen came and took him 


up. 


round, and ſaw them draw their bludgeons from under 


their great coats. I had a ſtick in my hand; I put it over 
my head, and put my left hand upon my head. They beat 


my ſtick down, and ftruck me over the left hand, which 


ſwelled my hand. I received another blow on the ſide of 


my head ; then I ran into the yard belonging to the three 
pigeons. I had not beon there above a minute or two, be- 


fore Mr. George Clarke came to me all in a gore of blood. 


It iſſued from the right ſide, or rather backwarder, of his 
head, near the top, and ran down his clothes. From 
thence we went to the Reverend Mr, Horne's. I ſaw him 
en the Monday evening. He was then very bad in bed. 
J thought he was not fit to be talked to. When I was 
coming 3way, he put his hand. out of bed, and — 

| Mee 5 = 8 | Beale 


The next material evidence ſworn, was Mr. William 
Beale, an acquaintance of the deceaſed, who depoſed 
That Mr. Clarke ſeemed to be afraid. I ſaid, Do not be. 
afraid, for I hope there will be no hurt. I turned myſelf 
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to which, he hoped that the fate o 
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Beale, Will you ſhake hands with me? I ſaid I would; I 
did and parted, and never daw him after. He was in as 
good health, when at Brentford, as I am at this time, and 


as ſober as I am this minute. | 


Clarke, a witneſs, produced for the priſoners in the a- 


beve affair, ſwore very freely at firſt; but in his croſs- 


examination, it appeared that he was hired by Broughton, 
a yeoman of the guards, previous to the day of election, a- 
long with ten others, who moſtly appeared to be chairmen, 
and ſervants out of place. Their hire, he depofed, was a 


guinea each, and the purpoſes of their being ſent, was to 


keep the peace, and aſſiſt Sir William Beaucamp Proctor's 
trends. = ef, | 

The Judge was very humane®in his charge relative to 
Balfe; and it ſeemed to be a diſappointment to ſome 
in the court, when the verdict was pronounced, Both 


Guilty. 


After the tryal, the priſoners council moved, that there 
was a flaw in the indictment ; and it was debated on the 
Monday following. But Lord Chief Baron Parker, Mr. 


Juſtice Gould, Mr. Recorder, and Mr. Juſtice Aſton, all 


agreed, that the indictment was valid, Mr. Juſtice Aſton 
made uſe of the following quotation from that great lawyer, 
Hale, That the picking out of flaws in indictments, 
<< whereby juſtice was evaded, was a ſcandal to law, a 
« degradation to juſtice, and a diſhonour to God,” _ 
Mr. Recorder then proceeded to paſs ſentence ; previous 
f theſe two unhappy per- 
ſons would be a warning to all rioters ; as nothing, he ſaid, 
could be more deſtructive to the laws of Society, particu- 
Jarly to elections, the eſſence of Engliſh freedom; and that 
the procurers, however dignified, as well as the procured, 
were not exempt by our laws from this cataſtrophe. _ 
The next day an order was received by the Sheriffs to 
poſtpone the execution for ſeven days. A few days after 
came another order to reprieve the criminals during the 
king's pleaſure; Not long after, the wardens and ex- 
aminers of the ſurgeons company held a conſultation on 
the evidence given by Mr. Foot, the ſurgeon who opened 
the deceaſed's head, and pronounced that the deceaſed died 
of blows and bruiſes. And they declared that Mr. Clarke 
did not dye of blows, wounds and bruiſes. The conſe- 


quence of which was, that on the tenth of March 1769, 


the priſoners were pardoned by a royal warrant. A 
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A Narrative of the Tryal of James CARNEOIE of Fin- 
haven for the Murder of the Earl of STRATH-- 
MORE. | | | 


'@ the fifteenth Day of July 1728, James Carnegie 
of Finhaven, was indicted and accuſed at the 
inſtarice of Suſanna, counteſs of Strathmore, and Mr. 
James Lyon, brother german and neareſt of kin to the de- 
ceaſed, Charles Earl of Strathmore, for the wilful and 
premeditated murder, committed by him, on the perſon of 
the ſaid Earl of Strathmore. - For that he the ſaid James, 
on the ninth of May, about nine at night, in the ſtreet of 
the town of Forfar, with a drawn ſword, without the leaſt 
provocation, invaded the ſaid Charles Earl of Strathmore, 
who had no weapon in his hand, and did feloniouſly kill 
him, by giving him a wound in the belly ſome inches above 
the navel, which by giving him a ſecond puſh, went thro? - 
the inteſtines and the back, of which wound the Earl within. 
forty-eight hours died. : ; 
James Carnegie was tried before the court of juſticiary 


at Edinburgh for the above mentioned murder, and wit- 


neſſes were examined on behalf of the purſuers and the pro- 
curators for the Pannel, | Ee - 

David Lord Roſehill, depoſed that he dined at Mr. Car- 
negie of Lours's houſe with the deceaſed Ear] of Strath- 
more, and the Pannel, (the priſoner at the bar.) That 
from thence they adjourned to Lady Auchterhouſe's,. the 
Pannel's ſiſter. That during the whole day there was the 
greateſt friendſhip ſubſiſting between the Earl and the Pan- 
nel, That before they left Lady Auchterhouſe's houſe, the 
Pannel was drunk to a degree of ſtaggering. That the Pan- 
nel was a man of à very peaceable diſpoſition. 1 

William Douglas, depoſed, That he ſaw the Pannel fall 
into the kennel near Lady Auchterhouſe's houſe; and af- 
ter getting out of it, drew his ſword, and with it went up 
to the company. That he ſaw the Pannel make a thruſt 
with his ſword. That the Earl received a wound in his 
belly; and after receiving it, he ſaw him pull his ſhirt from 
under his breeches, and at the ſame time ſaw-him bleeding. 
That his Lordſhip fell down, and ſaid, I have got it. 
That before the Earl fell, and while on the ground, = _ 
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ſerved his brother, Mr. Thomas Lyon, with his drawn 
ſword, twiſt Finhaven's (the Pannel's) ſword out of his 
hand ; but when the Pannel made the thruſt, no ſword was 
drawn but his. That the Pannel ran to his Siſter's houſe, 
That after the Earl was carried to a houſe, and his wounds 
_ dreſſed, the Earl ſaid, ©* that while the ſword was in his 


— Is 


belly, the Pannel gave it a ſecond thruſt, : 

John Ferrier, reſidenter in Forfar depoſed, That he ſaw 
Mr, John Lyon of Bridgeton, and the Pannel, as they 
came out of Lady Auchterhouſe's houſe, and heard Bridge- 
ton ſay. to the Pannel, You muſt give an anſwer to my 
queſtion, which the deponent heard, was, If the Pannel 
would give his daughter to Lord Roſehill? And upon the 
Pannel's faying No; Bridgeton aſked him, If he would 


drink a bottle of wine? And if he would drink the king's 


health? And on the Pannel's refuſing to do either, the 


Deponent ſaw Bridgeton take hold of the Pannel by the 


breaſt, and violently puſh him into the kennel ; and heard 
Bridgeton at the ſame time ſay, Go and be d—nd, vou 


and king George, whom you love ſo well, That Fin- | 
| haven was helped out of the . by one of Lord Strath- 


more's ſervants; and then Finhaven ran after Bridgeton 
with his ſword drawn. That Bridgeton went up to Lord 
Strathmore, and endeavoured to draw his Lordſhip's ſword, 
but the Earl puſhed him off. That in the mean time Fin- 
haven ftaggering forward, mage a thruſt at Bridgeton. 
That the Earl was between Bridgeton and Finhaven. That 
the company running up all cloſe together, the Deponent 
could not ſee where the thruſt landed. That he then ſaw 
Mr. Thomas Lyon wriſt Finhaven's ſword out of his hand. 
That Finhaven ran away ſtaggering to Lady Aucther- 
houſe's, and had like to have fallen down. That he ſaw 
the Earl fall down, and carried off by Thomas Adam and 
anet Binnie. That the kennel was very dirty; and when 
inhaven got out of it, his face was almoſt as black as 
his black coat. . 6 5 
James Barrie, ſervant to Finhaven, depoſed, That he 
was holding his maſter's horſes, near Lady Auchterhouſe's, 
door, when the whole happened. That Mr. Bridgeton 
puſhed his maſter into the gutter; that he quitted his 
horſes to lift him up; but Lord Strathmore's ſervant being 


nearer, he did it. That his maſter drew his ſword, and 


par 4 Moggering, and faid, „this cannot be ſuffered.” 
er eame up to the compai y, Bridgeton | 
„„ "ſm 


W 

attempted to draw the Earl's ſword. That his maſter made 
a thruſt, but at the ſame time ſeemed as if he was falling, 

and was cloſe upon Lord Strathmore. "That before this, 

the Earl puſhed Bridgeton aſide. That on the company's 

cloſing together, he could fee nothing more till his maſter's 


ſword was wriſted out of his hand, and that then his maſter _ 


ran to his fiſter's houſe. That when his maſter was 
thrown into the gutter, the dirt ran near over his belly, 
his face was beſpattered, and the mire ran over the tops 
of his boots, as he went up the ſtreet. That his maſter 
was very drunk. That his maſter and the Earl of Strath- 
more were very intimate, and very good friends. | 
Elizabeth Vilant, ſervant to Lady Auchterhouſe, de- 
poſed, T hat juſt before the accident happened, Lord Strath- 
more and Finhaven were at her miſtreſſes houſe, and be- 
haved with the greateſt friendſhip towards one another. 
That Lady Auchterhouſe called for a glaſs of brandy the 
deponent brought it in, but nobody drank it: that ſhe 
heard her Lady tell the company that Bridgeton had taken 
her by the wriſt, and that ſhe had not been fo ill uſed by 


any man, and complained of pain. And that James Car- 


negie of Finhaven was at that time very drunk. 
Iſabella Meik, ſervant to Lady Auchterhouſe, depoſed, 
That in the evening on the gth of May, Finhaven came up 
to Lady Auchterhouſe's houſe, and the door being ſhut af- 
ter him, ſhe came up after into the ſaid houſe. That ſhe 
hearing a knocking at the door, opened, and there came 
in two or three noblemen or gentlemen with drawn ſwords, 
and Finhaven being then in the trance, ſhe took him by 
the fleeve, and put him in the peat-houſe, and locked the 
door; and when the bailie came in ſearch of him, ſhe de- 
livered the key to the bailie, and took him out; that 
Z inhaven was mortally drunk, and beſpattered with 

dirt. 1 S | 
David Cauty, merchant, and one of the baities of Forfar, 
depoſed, That being at a friend's houſe on the gth of May 
in the evening, a ſervant came in and ſaid, there was bad 
news that night. That the Earl of Strathmore was killed 
by Finhaven. On which he went into the ftreet, where 
was a great mob. That he went to Mr. Dickſon's, where 
the Earl was carried. That Mr. Fletcher of Balinfhaw 
told the deponent, he wanted a forge hammer to break 
open Lady Auchterhouſe's door; whereupon the depo- 
nent being a magiſtrate, went to Lady 3 
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where he found Mr. Thomas Lyon and Bridgeton, and 
demanded their arms. That Lady Auchterhouſe's ſervant 
delivered the key of the peat-houſe, where he found Finha- 
ven lying upon lint, ſpread upon the peats. That the de- 


_ ponent told Finhaven he was his priſoner. He afked, how 


the Earl was? That the deponent having diſperſed the 
mob, ſent Finhaven to priſon. When he came to the pri- 


| ſon, he cried, and ſaid, he deſerved to be hanged for 


wounding ſuch a worthy Earl. That Finhaven appeared 
to be very drunk, and regreted the misfortune, as if he had 


Den Jann, 
William Douglas, ſurgeon-apothecary, depoſed, That 


he was called to the Earl of Strathmore, who had got a 


wound, That having dreſſed the wound, he found it went 
in about three inches and a half above the navel, and came 
out to the back-bone,. about two inches below. That the 
Earl having asked his opinion, he deſired more aſſiſtance, 


and an expreſs was ſent to Dundee for r T hat 


he thought the wounds mortal. That the Earl lived forty- 


* 


ſeven hours after receiving the wound. That it was the 


deponent's opinion the ſword was either ruſty, or had a 
nitch in it, as the omentum was brought out. That on 


examining Finhaven's ſword, it proved to have a nitch 
in it. . | 


_ Mr. Douglas's depoſition tallied with the depoſition of 


the phyſicians from Dundee. 


* 


Lady Auchterhouſe depoſed, that while the company | 


were at her houſe, the Pannel drank Lady Strathmore's 
health, and that there was great friendſhip between him and 
his Lordſhip, That Bridgeton uſed the Pannel very ill, 


by. expreſſions; taking him by the breaſt, and other rude- 


_ neſs. That Bridgeton wanted the deponent to force the 
Pannel to drink brandy, though the Pannel was very drunk 


before. That on her refuſal, he (Bridgeton) took her by 
the wriſt, and ſqueezed it hard, and ſaid there would be no 


difficulty in breaking it. That Bridgeton took Finhaven 


(the Pannel) by the arm, and ſtruck his hand down on 
the table, and ſaid, Will you not agree to give one of your 


daughters to Lord Roſehill ? and Bridgeton farther ſaid, if 


he was a young man, and if Finhaven refuſed him one of 
his daughters, he would maul him; and with that ſhook 
his hand over him. : 

Many others were examined, and all proyed an inti- 


macy between the Pannel and the Earl; and that it could 


not be premeditated ; therefore, The 
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The Lords; Juſtice Clerk and Commiſſioners of Jui 
clary, ordained the aſſize to incloſe immediately, and 8“ 
turn their verdict; and the jury by plurality of voices, 
found the Pannel, Not Guilty. | | | 
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A Narrative of a remarkable fact which happened on 
the thirtieth of Fuly 1746, at the execution of JAMES 
Dawson, on Kennington Common. | 


1 DAWSON, commonly called Jemmy Dawſon, 
was an unhappy youth that joined the Rebels at Man- 


=| cheſter which brought him to an untimely end. Ne- 

ver was a youth better beloved, and notwithſtanding the 
E| intereſt made on his behalf, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
= make an example of him, for riſing in Rebellion againſt his 


= | king.— The unexampled Love between him and his dear 
= {weetheart, was the cauſe of Mr. Shenſtone's writing the 
following ballad, which is founded on facts, and is ſo highly 
aniſh'd, that we ſhall not attempt to give it to the public in 
other words, but ſubmit it to the ſerious peruſal of our 
readers. | oe Lp a 


I. Come liſten to my mournful tale, 
| Ye tender hearts and lovers dear; 
Nor will you ſcorn to heave a ſigh, 
Nor will you bluſh to ſhed a tear. 
2. And thou, dear Kitty, peerleſs Maid, 
Do thou a penſive ear incline; _ 
For thou can'ſt weep at ev'ry woe, 
And pity ev'ry plaint, but mine. 
3. Young Dawſon was a gallant youth, 
A brighter never trod the plain; 
And well he loved one charming maid, 
And dearly was he lov'd again. © 
4. One tender maid ſhe lov'd him dear, „ 
Of gentle blood the damſel came, 
And faultleſs was her beauteous form, 
And ſpotleſs was her virgin fame. 
F. But curſe on party's hateful ſtrife, 
That led the faithful youth aſtray, 
The day the rebel clans appeared :. 
Oh had he never ſeen that day! 
No. 83. Vol. VL. ded og ER 
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6. Their colours and their ſaſh he wore; 
And in the fatal dielſs was found; 
And now he muſt that death endure, 
Which gives the brave the keeneſt wound. 


7. How pale, was then his true-love's cheek,, 
When Jemmy's ſentence reached her ear ? 
For never yet did alpine ſnows, 
So pale, nor yet ſo chill appear. 
8. Yet might ſweet Mercy find a place, 
And bring relief to Jemmy's woes, . 
O Grog, without a pray'r for thee 
My orizons ſhould never cloſe, 
9. The gracious prince that gives him life, 
Would crown a never-dying fame; 
And ev'ry tender babe I bore 8 
Should learn to liſp the giver's name. 
10. But tho', dear youth, thou ſhould be dragg'd 
To yonder ignominious tre, 
Thou ſhall't not want a faithful friend 
To ſhare thy bitter fate with thee, 
II. O then her mourning evach was call'd 
The ſledge mov'd ſlowly on before; 
Tho” borne in a triumphal car, 
| She had not lov'd her fay'rite more; 
12. She follow'd him prepar'd to view 
The terrible beheſts of law ; 
And the laſt ſcene of Jemmy's woes 
- With calm and ſtedfaſt eye ſhe ſaw. 
13. Diſtorted was that blooming face, 
Which ſhe had fondly lov'd fo long? 
And ſtifled was that tuneful breath, 
Which in her praiſe had ſweetly ſung : 
14. And ſever'd was that beauteous neck, 


La 


> 


And mangled was that beauteous breaſt, 
On which her love-ſick head repoſed:; _ - 
x5. And raviſh'd was that- conſtant heart, 
She did it ev'ry heart prefer; 
For tho' it cou'd his king forget, 
*T was true and loyal ſtill to her, 
x6. Amid theſe unrelenting flames 
She bore this conſtant heart to ſee; 


% 


— — 


Round which her arms had fondly clos'd ; * 


But 


( 311) 
But when 'twas mould'red into duſt, 
' Naw, now, ſhe cried, II follow thee, 


17. My death, my death alone can ſhew 
The pure and laſting love I bore; 
Accept, O heav'n, of woes like ours, 
And let us, let us weep no more. 


18. The diſmal ſcene was o'er and paſt, 
The lover's mournful hearſe retired ; 
The maid drew back her languid head, 
And ſighing forth his name expir'd. 
19. Tho' juſtice ever muſt prevail; 
The tear my Kitty ſheds is due; 
For ſeldom {hall ſhe hear a tale 
So ſad, ſo tender, and ſo true; 
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A Narrative of the Trial, conviftion and execution of 
 Jamzs STEwaRT, of Auchorn in Duror of Appin, 


for the Murder of Colin CAMPBELL of Glenure, 
£jq, Factor for his majeſty cn the forfeited eſtate of 
Ardſhiel. | 


AMESSTEWART was tried before the. Circuit Court 
of Juſticiary, on Thurſday the twenty-firſt, Friday 
twenty ſecond, Saturday the twenty-third, and Monday 
the twenty-fifth, of September, 1752 ; by his Grace the 
duke of Argyll, Lord Juitice General, and the Lords Elebies 
and Kilkerran, Commiſſioners of Juſticiary. | 
James Stewart, was by the criminal letters, libel or in- 
dictment, charged, together with Allan Breck Stewart, 
(not taken) with being guilty, actors or art and part of 
the heinous crime of murder, on the body of Colin Camp- 


bell, who was by commiſſion from the Barons of Exche- 


quer in Scotland, appointed Factor upon the lands. and 


eſtate of Ardſhiel, a forfeited eſtate to the crown by the 


attainder of Charles Stewart, brother to the Pannell (pri- 
ſoner at the bar) James Stewart. | | 


The multiplicity of evidences given on this trial, which 


laſted four days, renders it impoſſible in this work, to give 
the particulars; therefore We ſhall content ourſelves of 


ſetting forth in general the cauſe of the murder, and ſome 


of the proof of the guilt, which will be ſufficient to ſhew 
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| the juſtice of the ſentence ;—we ſhall then give the rerdiey, 


the ſentence as pronounced i in court, and his dying ſpeech 


at his execution. 
Colin Campbell on being appointed Factor, upon the 
lands and «ſtate of Ardſhie! forfeited to the crown, by the 


attainder of Charles Stewart, then a priſoner in Fort 


William, wrote the following letter to James Stewart. 


8 I R. Glenure, November 8, 1748. 
1 Think I can now, with ſome certainty, tell you that I 
am appointed Factor, over the lands you poſſeſs, and 
other lands that belonged to your brother Ardſhiel; and as 
the Term is now at hand, will beg the favour, that vou 


deſire the tenants, and poſtſſors' to be preparing the 


rents, 


To James Stewart, in Auchindarrock i in Duror. 

In the Year 1745. | Sterdet and his brother 
joined the rebel troops; Charles was detained a priſoner 
in Fort William, and James had pardon granted him by 
his majeſty. He was ever reſtleſs from the time of Mr. 
Campbells being appointed Factor upon his and his bro- 
ther's eſtates, and often atterapted to perſuade the tenants, 
Not to pay the. rents to any but himſelf ; but as Mr. Camp- 
bell lived not far off, he reſolved on getting him murder- 
ed: However no opportunity offered till the, fourteenth of 
May 1752, when James Stewart met with Allan Breck 


Strewart a relation of his, who had alſo been in the re- 


bellion; but after the battle of Culloden, left Scotland, 
and went over to France, where he entered into the 


French Ki ing's ſervice. This Allan Breck Stewart came over 


70 ſee ſome of his acquaintance, and James Stewart think- 


ing him a proper perſon for this purpoſe, provided him a 


gun, powder, and balls. The cloaths which Allan Breck 


Stewart was to put on, to commit this murder in, was 


ſent with the gun, &c. and four ſwords, by Allan Stewart 
(ſon to James Stewart) and hid in a rock near where the 
act was done. The day being appointed for Mr. Camp- 
bells going to Ardſhiel to receive the rents, James Stewart 
and Allan Breck Steward, prepared for the horrid deed. 


Mr. Campbell with his ſervant, Donald Kennedy ſheriff- 


fficer, and Mungo Campbell writer of eee ſet off, 
Mr. Campbell, his ſ:rvant, and Mungo Campbell, were be- 


fore, but the ſervant dropping a great coat, went ies 
. Ittle 


I am, . | 55 Colin Campbell. 
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Fittle way for it. Mr. Campbell, and Mungo Campbell 


kept on, and juſt as they came by the rock before men- 
tioned, a gun was fired from a wood cloſe by, and Mr. 
Campbell fell to the ground. Two balls entered his back, 


one of which came out half an inch below the navel, and the 


other about two Inches from it. 
In the courſe of the evidence, many people, oofitivel 
ſwore to their having heard James Stewart vowed revenge 


againſt Mr. Campbell of Glenure, and that Allan Breck 


had alſo often wiſhed in public that he could fee Mr. Camp- 
bell hanging on a gibbet. 
It allo appeared that Allan Breck Stewart, juſt be- 


: fore the murder was committed, was ſeen fitting on the 


rock before mentioned, dreſſed in the very cloaths which 
were conveyed thitker by James Stewart's ſon with the 


gun, &c. Others, ſwore to hearing a whiſtle in the wood 


a few minutes before the diſcharge of the gun. Others, 


that paſſing by the wood in their way to the river, where 
they were going a fiſhing they found a coat whick was 


proved to be Allan Breck Stewart's. - Others, that James 
Stewart for ſometime before the murder was committed 
was frequently challenging Campbell of Glenure to fight 
him with piſtols, and as a pretext for it, he always Kid 
that Campbell, though Factor upon the eſtates, had no 
right to turn out the tenants. Others, that when the gun 


and powder horn, the ſwords, &c. were found in the rock, 


they well knew them to be the property of James Stewart. 
Others, that they were covering potatoes near the place 


| wher re the murder was committed, that ſoon after the fir- 
ing they ſaw Allen Breck Stewart running in the dreſs 


before deſcribed; that on their leaving their work, 


they went to James Stewart's houſe where, he (James) 
and Allan Breck Stewart were converſing together, ſome- 


times in Engliſh, and ſometimes in Iriſh. That Allen 
Breck Stewart never uſed to change cloaths till that 
day, and that Allen Breck pulled off James's cloaths, 
and put on ſome of his 'own. Others, that they had ſeen 
Allan Breck Stewart making the beſt of his way to the 
ſea coaſt to get over to France again. 

Hugh Macclean, depoſed, that after James Stewart was 
committed to priſon, he was ſent for to ſhave him, that 


James aſked him what news he heard in the town? To 


which he ſaid he had heard that he ( James) was to be car- 


ried to Edinburgh the Monday PIO whereupon James 


faid 
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ſaid that was a matter gave him no concern, and wiſhed it 
had bappened ſooner and was afraid of nothing, but that his 
ſervants might be inticed to take money, and turn againſt 
him; and deſired the deponent as from him to ſay nothin 
but truth, to keep their minds to themſelves, and he would 
take care of them ; and accordingly the deponent delivered 
the meſſage to two of his ſervants, who were in ſeparate cuſ- 
tody in the ſame priſon.  _ | | 
The Pannel James Stewart produced an amazing number 
af witneſſes to confute the evidences for the proſecution. 
The number of witneſſes on behalf of the proſecution 
amounted to 151, and on behalf of the Pannell 122. 
The perſons who paſſed upon the aſſize of the ſaid James 
Stewart having choſen Colin Campbell, of Skipniſh, to be 
their chancellor, and James Campbell late Bailie of Inve- 
raray (where the trial came on) to be their clerk; they u- 


nanimouſly found James Stewart Guilty, art and part, of the 


murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure. 
The verdict being read, the court proceeded to give 


— which was pronounced by the Dempſter to the 


annell as follows. 


„The Lord Juſtice General, and Lords Commiſſioners 
of Juſticiary, having conſidered the verdict of aſſize, re- 
turned this day againſt James Stewart Pannel, whereby he 
is found guilty, art and part, of the murder of Colin Camp- 
bell of Glenure; they in reſpect thereof, by the mouth of 
John Mackenzie, Dempſter of Court, decern and adjudge 
the ſaid James Stewart to be carried back to the priſon of 


Inveraray, and therein to remain till the fifth day of October 


next, according to the preſent ſtile ; and then to be deli- 


vered over by the magiſtrates of Inveraray and keeper of the 


ſaid priſon, to the deputy Sheriff of Argyllſhire, or his ſub- 
ſtitutes; and to be by them tranſported to the ſhire of In- 
verneſs, or his ſubſtitutes; and to be by them tranſported 
to Fort William, and delivered over to the Governor, De- 
ty Governor, or commander in chief, for the time, of 
the ſaid garriſon, to be by them committed to priſon, in the 
faid fort, therein te remain till the ſeventh of November 
next; and then again to be delivered over to the Deputy 
Sheriff of Invernesſhire or his ſubſtitutes; and to be by 


them tranſported over the . of Ballacheliſh ; and deli- 


vered over to the Deputy Sheriff of Argyllſhire; or his ſub- 


1 ſtitutes, to be by them carried to a gibbet to be erected ted 
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the faid ſheriff on a conſpicuous eminence upon the ſouth” 


fide of, and near to the ſaid Ferry; and decern and adjudge 
the ſaid James Stewart, upon Wedneſday the 8th' day of 
November next according to the preſent tile, betwixt the 


hours of 12 at noon and 2 in the afternoon, to be hanged 


by the neck upon the ſaid gibbet by the hands of an exe- 


cutioner until he be dead; and thereafter to be hung in 


chains upon the ſaid gibbet; and ordain all his moveable 


goods and gear to be eſcheat and inbrought to his majeſty's 
uſe ; which is pronounced for doom.” | 


Argyll. 
P. Grant, 
Ja. Ferguſon. 


Immediately after ſentence of death had paſſed upon James 


Stewart, the Pannel ſaid, © 


My Lord, I tamely ſubmit to my hard ſentence. I for 
give the jury and the witneſſes, who have ſworn ſeveral 
things falſely againſt me ; and I declare, before the great 


God, and this auditory, that I had no previous knowledge 


of the murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure, and am as 
innocent of it as a child unborn. I am not afraid to die; 


but what grieves me, is my character, that after-ages ſnould 


think me capable of ſuch a horrid and barbarous murder, 


= The Dying Speech of James Stewart. 
My dear countrymen, 


THE ſeveral motives that induced me to offer the world a 


narrative of my uncommon misfortunes, are as follows. 
Firſt, My innocence makes my ſufferings eaſy, and al- 
leviates all afflictions, be they never ſo ſevere in the eyes of 
Secondly, That my ſilence upon this occaſion might not 
be conſtructed to my prejudice by my proſecutors; as my 


ſilence at the bar, when I was hearing ſome of the evidences 
aver untruths againſt me, was ſaid to have proceeded from 
conviction of guilt, and that if I ſhould challenge them, 


they would ſay more than they dic. 
Thirdly, In order to let the world know the hardſhips put 
upon me ſince my confinement, contrary to the known laws 


of this nation; which effectually diſabled me from making 


many defences I otherwiſe might produce. On 
Fourthly, That it came to my ears my proſecutors had 


ſpread a falſe report, that I made a confeſſion of that crime 


when 
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_ whenin Inveraray Goal, after receiving my hard ſentence: 

Fifthly, That I might offer my public advice to my 
friends and relations upon this melancholly occaſion. 

Theſe are the chief reaſons for the following narration of 
facts: which I hope to make appear ſo clear, as will con- 
vince the unprejudiced part of mankind how much I am in- 

jured, and that I die, as I endeavoured to live, an honeſt 
mall... f | 
I deny my being art and part acceſſory to the murder, 
nor do I know who was the actor, further than my ſuſpi- 
cion of Allan Breck Stewart, founded on circumſtances that 
have catt up ſince the murder happened; and I do declare 
that it was not from any conviction of his being guilty of 
that crime, I ſent him money to carry him off the country, 
but out of charity and friendſhip, not only as a relation, 
but as a perſon who kept cloſe to my brother in his greateſt 
diſtreſs. I declare it was without my knowledge he car- 
ried any part of my cloaths from my houſe before the 
murder. | WE 

I dedeclare, notwichſtanding what has been depoſed, 
that I never ſaw him but thrice from his arrival from 
France to the time the murder was committed, and never 
ſaw him afterwards. : . 

I do declare, that many of the evidences againſt me at 
the trial ſwore falſe, and that John Beg Maccoll, ſince 
my ſentence came to me in gaol, crying Tike a madman, 
and declare, that Ewan Roy Maccoll and John More Mac- 
coll, brought him two bottles of aqua vitæ, and taught 
him and Dougal Maccoll what they were to ſwear to. 

I declare the reaſon why I did not challenge them at the 
bar was, that my lawyers deſired me, tho' I heard a wit- 
neſs ſwear falſly, not to ſpeak, otherwiſe I ſhould be worſe 
looked upon: ſo that J hope the unbiaſſed will believe that 
my ſilence did not proceed from fear, as alledged by my 
enemies; but in obedience to the advice of my council. 
Many of the evidences againſt me were bribed; one had 
a promiſe of 18,00 marks, and another to be put into poſ- 

ſeſſion of his mill again, &c. | 55 
The hardſhips 7 ſuffered during my confinement were 


many ; for my wife, children, and even my council were 
denied admittance to me, from the 16th of May, to the lat- 
ter end of Auguſt, when my Indictment came to hand, ſo 
had. no way to make up my defence. the. 

When my trial came on, I found it was not Glenure's 
| 3 . murder 


to a timely repentance ; and that they may not be c 
with my innocent blood as I never intended any of them 


| (317) 
murder only I had to anſwer for, but the ſins of my forefa- 
thers, ſuch as the r.bellion in 1715, 1719, and 1745 ; fo 


could not be allowed the character of an honeſt man. 


| was a ſchool-boy in the year 1715 and 1719; and if I 
had the misfortune to be concerned in the year 1745, I was 
indemnified ; and have done nothing ſince to incur the go- 
vernments diſpleaſure, Wa wn, 

As to what Ewan Murray and Colin Maclaren depoſed, 
in regard to my telling them that I had given a challenge 
to Glenure, 1 own [was wrong in telling them that ftory, 
as it was a thing they had no concern in. | 25 

I do declare that I frankly forgive all theſe evidences and 
Jury, as freely as I want forgiveneſs of my ſins ; and do from 
my heart pray, that God may pardon them, and bring them 

— — 


the leaſt harm. | 
To do juſtice to my friends, ſo far as I know, I do de- 
clare, that none of my friends, to my knowledge, ever 


did plot or concert that murder; and I am perſuaded they 
never employed any perſon to accompliſh that cowardly 


action: and | firmly believe, there is none of my friends, 
who might have a quarrel with that gentleman, but had the 
honor and reſolution to offer him a fairer chance for his life, 
than to ſhoot him privately from a buſh. | 
I give it as my real opinion, that if Allan Breck Stewart 
was the murderer of Glenure, that he conſulted none of his 
friends about it. . | ro | 

I conciude with my ſolemn declaration, that I tamely 


ſubmit to this my lot, and ſevere ſentence ; and that I free- 


ly reſign my life to the will of God, that gave me my firſt 


breath; and do firmly believe, that the. Almighty God, who 


can do nothing without a good deſign, brought this caſt of 


. providence in my way for my ſpiritual. good. | . 
I die an unworthy member of the epiſcopal church of 


Scotland, as eſtabliſhed before the revolution, in full cha- 
rity with all, mortals ; ſincerely praying God may bleſs all 


my friends and relations, benefactors, and well-withers ; 
particularly my poor wife and children, who in a ſpecial 
manner I recommend to his divine care and protection; 
aand may the ſame God pardon and forgive all, that ever did 


or wiſhed me evil, as I do from my heart forgive them. I 
die in full hopes of mercy, not thro' any merit in yſelf, 
as I freely own I merit no good at the hand of my oFended 
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„ * 
God; but my hope is thro' the blood, merits, and media- | 
tion of the ever bleſſed Jeſus, my Redeemer, and glorious 


advocate, to whom I recommend my ſpirit. Come, Lord 
Jeſus, come quickly. | : D 


James Stewart. 


Thus di d James Stewart, on the 8th of Nov. 1752, 
aged fifty-ſeven, on a gibbet. | 155 Seo 
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A narrative of the Behaviour, Caption, Convidtion and 
Execution of Dr. ARCHIBALD CAMERON, Who was 
_ Ettaidted of High Treaſen for joining the Pretenders 
Army in Scotland, in the Year 1745. | 


IX. ARCHIBALD CAMERON was the youngeſt ſon 
7 of Evan Cameron, chief of one of the Highland 
| clans, who made his eſcap2 to France with the Pretender 
in the year 1715. e | Pet. | 
le was bred a phyſician and ſaid to underſtand his pro- 
feſſion well. He at the perſuaſion of his elder brother Lo- 
. Ehiel (who headed his Father's clan, and was an active 
general in the ſervice of the Pretender) joined the rebels 
in the year 1745 ; and after the battle of Culloden, re- 
tired to Flota in the ifle of South Uiſt, with the Chevalier 
and his brother Lochiel. A ſmall veſſel ſoon arrived there, 
and they embarked, and ſafely arrived at Bologne in France. 
Lochiel had a regiment given him by the French King, and 
the doctor was appointed phyſician to the ſame : At Lochiel's 
death, the doctor was appointed phyſician to Lord Ogil- 
vie's regiment. x FM? | 
A collection being ſet on foot in the year 1750, for the 
| ſupport of thoſe perſons who were attainted and had made 
their eſcapes abroad, the doctor came over to England to 
receive his proportion alledging his pay in the French ſervice 
Was not ſufficient to ſupport him. The doctor ſent many 
letters which was the cauſe. of its being rumored about 
that he was returned: accordingly a detachment from Lord 
George Beauclerk's regiment was fent in queſt of him and 
took him priſoner, brought him to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
from whence he was removed to the Tower of London, | 
The doctor was examined at the Cockpit, but he there 
denied the identity of his perſon as mentioned in the bill of 
| : > IM | at- 
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6319 
attainder, by which means the ſecretaries of ſtate, were ob- 
lige to find out the evidences that appeared againit the 
rebels in the year 1746. | 

The doctor being brought before the court of King's 
Bench (to ſave the court trouble) acknowledged the identity 
of hjs perſon ; on which Lord Chief Juſtice Lee pronounced 
the following ſentence, | PE; w 

«© Yuu Archibald Cameron of Lochiel, in that part of 
© Great Britain called Scotland, muſt be removed from 
hence to his majeſty's priſon of the Tower of London, 
from whence you came and on Thurſday the ſeventh of 
„June next, your body to be drawn on a fledge to the 
<<. place of execution; there to be hang'd, but not till you 
are dead; your bowels to be taken out, your body quar- 
$ tered, you head cut off, and affixed at the king's diſpo- 
* ſal; and the Lord have mercy on your ſoul. 

On the 7th. of June 1753. Dr. Cameron was brought out 
of the Tower, by a pirty of horſe guards, and delivered to 
the ſheriffs. He was placed in a hurdle, and was drawn 
thro” the city to Tyburn, followed by Sir Richard Glynn 
the ſheriff, and his officers, the other ſheriff Sir Charles 
Aſgill leaving them at the Tower. 

When the doctor was taken - out of the hurdle and put 
into the cart, he entreated the ſheriff to give orders that his 
body might hang till he was quite dead, before they pro- 
ceeded on their further operations. It was granted, for his 
body hung three quarters of an hour, before it was cut 
down. ©; i EE | | | 

The executicner cut off the head, and took out the 
bowells but did not quarter the body, The head and body 
were put into a coffin, and a hearſe was ready by the gallows 
to convey it to Mr, Stephenſon's the undertaker oppoſite 
to Exeter Exchange according to the doctor's requeſt. The 
goctor was executed in the forty- ſixth year of his age. 


_ I we 


A narrative of the trial of PaTrick Ocirvis, and 
_ CartrteRINE NAIRN, in Scotland, fer Inceſt and 


1 Shall briefly ſtate the facts attempted to be proved upon 


this trial, beginning with thoſe relating to the inceſt 
or criminal converſation; as to which, if credit is to be gi- 


ven to the witneſſes, it was proved. 6d 
| „ 1. That 


| ( 320 "© | 
1. That the huſband was forty, and the wife only _—_ 
one and twenty, when they were married; 
2. That in the life time of the huſband, there was in the 
neighbourhood a common report of the priſoners being more 
> "ky 7" than they ought to be. 


3. That they had been often ſeen hugging and kiding 


one another, and walking in the fields together more like 
lovers than like brother and ſiſter in law. And 


4. That they had been ſeveral times in a bed room alone 


together, and that vrhilſt they were there the bed was over- 
heard to make ſuch a noiſe as a bed uſually does, when a 
man and woman are upon it, and in the very act of coition. 


Theſe facts were, I ſay, proved upon the trial, if credit is 


to be given to the witneſſes; and the laſt is I think, a 
ſtronger proof of guilt, than that of being even in bed folus 


cum ſola, et nudus cum nuda : They are both but conjectural 


, proofs : The one by the ears, the other by the eyes; but 
the former is a conjectural proof of the criminal act itſelf, 
the latter of a criminal intention only. 

But 5. One of the witneſſes, who ſwears to ) the heating 


of this noiſe' ſays, that ſhe had that night, when ſhe went to 


bed, left the lieutenant Patrick Ogilvie with her. miſtreſs in 
her bed-room (the huſband not being then at home) and 
that when ſhe made the bed. next day, ſhe found that the 
lieutenant's bed had not that night been lain in by any 
body ; but that her miftreſs's bed had been much toſſed and 
tumbled; and another witneſs, who ſwears to this noiſe, ſays, 
that ſoon after hearing it, ſne went up to the room where the 
were, and ſaw the lady upon the bed and the gentleman b 
the bedſide pulling up his breeches. And a third n 
Jays, that one evening, wanting to ſpeak to her miſtreſs, 
the went up to the lieutenant's room about ſunſet, and ob- 


ſerved by their' breathing, that they were upon the bed to- 
gether ; whereupon ſhe ſuddenly retired out of the room to 


the ſtair- caſe, from whence ſhe called to her miſtreſs who 


anſwered her from that room, and that the lieutenant ſpoke | 


to her at the ſame time from the ſame room. 

As to the murder, the principal facts es upon the 
the trial were, c 

1, That the Fitne Catherine an had ſome time be- 
fore the death of her huſband declared, that ſhe was reſolv- 
to poiſon herhuſband; that ſhe had prevailed upon his bro- 


| ther, the other priſoner to furniſh her with the poiſon ; and 


that ſhe expected it by Andrew Stew art the was before ber 
huſband's death. 
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2. That 
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2. That the brother had ſome days before bought ſome 
laudanum and arſenick at a diſtant village of one Carnegie 
on apothecary and ſurgeon. 

3. That on the fifth of June in the morning the brother 


came to Stewart's houſe, and gave him a ſmall phial glaſs 


which he ſaid contained laudanum, and a ſmall paper pac- 
quet ſealed up which he ſaid contained ſalts and defired him 
as he was go:ng to his brother's houſe, to deliver both into 
Mrs. Ogilvie, the priſoner's own handy, which he accord= 
ingly did that day, and ſhe preſently locked them up. 
That next morning Mrs. Ogilvie the priſoner, ordered 
breakfaſt to be got ready earlier than uſual, that as ſoon as 
the tea was made ſhe filled a bowl near full af tea, milk, and 
ſugar, and carried it up ſtairs to her huſband then in 'bed, 


but in her way ſtopt at a cloſet near her huſband bed room, 


and wes there ſeen ſtirring about the tea; that ſhe then car- 
ried the tea into her huſband, and as he ſaid, a little before 
he died, preiled him to drink it, which he did accordingly 
in her preſence. 

5. That ſoon after, her huſt an! got up, dreſſed, and went 


abroad to his Wort ft in ſeeming good health, but in lit- 


tle more than an hour, he returned ina violent fit of vomit- 
ing, was helped upſtairs to his bed and there calling for wa- 


ter, one of the maid ſervants took the bowl in which he had 


that morning had his tea, and obſerving ſomething greaſy 
and white in it, ſhe rinſed it with cold water, then filled it 
with water and gave it him. | 
6. That on ſeeing the bowl, he cried, D—n that bowl, 
for I have got my death in it already, and ordered it away. 
7. That the vomiting and purging continued, with ſhort 


interva's and great vio:ence the whole day, will between 


eleven and twelve at night, when in a moſt ſevere preſs of 
vomiting, he fell back and expired: but that while he could 


ſpeak, he complained bitterly of a burning at his heart, and 


great pains in his legs, and was continually calling for wa- 


ter, and that having been aſked, by James Millan, what 
was the matter with him ? He anſwered, I am gone, James, 


with no ie's than rank poiſon. 
8. That though often admonithed; his wides the priſoner, 


did not fend for a ſurgeon till towards the evening, when 


— 


one was ſent for, but did not arrive till after the huſband's 
death. That when he arrived, he was carried up to the 


priſoner's room, where ſhe was ſitting all alone, and 


where ihe geſired him, that whatever K he might think he 
di- 


(6322) 
diſcovered to be the cauſe of her huſband's death, he would 
conceal it from the world. 1 | 
9, That after Mrs. Ogilvie, the priſoner, had heard, 


that the ſheriff was coming ta examine into the cauſe of 
her husband's death * ſhe deſired one of the maid ſervants 


to ſay, that ſhe, the maid, had drank a little of the bowl 
of tea before her miſtreſs had carried it up to her maſter, 
the morning of his death, that ſhe was with her miſtreſs 
in the cloſet when ſhe mixed up the ſaid bowl, and that 
ſhe, the maid, had drank up all the tea her maſter had in left 
it; that ſaid Mrs. Ogilvie promiſed the maid that if ſhe 
would ſay ſo, ſhe ſhould go with her wherever ſhe went, 
and whilſt ſhe, Mrs. Ogilvie, had a half-penny, ſhe, the 
maid, ſhould have half of it ; and that the other priſoner 
Patrick was preſent and likewiſe deſired the maid to ſay as 
Mrs. Ogilvie directed. | | 
10. That though the deceaſed had upon his death bed 
complained of being poiſoned, had actually charged his 


wife with it: and though his brother Patrick, the pri- 


ſoner, had arrived at his houſe early the next morning, 
yet no propoſal was made for having the body opened and 
examined; but on the contrary orders were given and pre- 
parations made for having it interred ; which would have 
been done, if the younger brother Alexander had not arrived 
on the 11th of June; who. inſiſted upon the body's bein 

opened and examined, but would not allow it to be done till 
a phyſician of eminence was preſent. The priſoners did 


not then oppoſe what Alexander inſiſted on; but when 


the phyſician came next day, he declared the body to be 
in ſuch a putrid ſtate, that from the outward appearances 
he could draw ,no concluſions ; that in ſuch a ſtate of pu- 
trefaction no certain ſigns could be diſcovered of the cauſe 
of the death by opening the body, and as it could not 
be done with ſafety to the operator, therefore he declined 
. e e 1 
11. That a woman who had accidentally taken arſenic. 
in what they call pottage, was in leſs than two hours after 
ſhe had taken it, ſeized with a violent fit of vomiting and 
purging, a burning heat in her ſtomach and bowels, and 

| | a great. 


— > 


* They have no ſach officer in Scotland as what we call a 
coroner, and itis a pity they have not, for upon this occaſion 
dreh an officer would þ 


ave been of great ſervice, 


given to raiſe diſſenſion in families. 


5 1 843) _ 
a great thirft, which continued upon her for nine hours, 
from the time ſhe had taken the arſenic to her death. 
That next day the ſurgeon, who had attended her, inſpe&- 
ed her body, and could diſcover no external appearance 


different from thoſe of a natural death; but upon opening 
the body, he found the ſtomach and guts red and inflamed, 


the ſtomach appeared to be gangreened and in ſome parts of 
it he diſcovered ſome arſenick. | 
Theſe were the principal facts which were proved on 
the part of the proſecutor, if credit is to be given to the 
witneſſes : and on the part of the priſoners the principal 


facts which on the ſame condition, were proved upon their 


defence, were as follow: | 

I. That the deceaſed was of a weak unhealthful con- 
ſtitution, and often complaining before his marriage, as 
well as ſince, of ſome diſorder or another, particularly a 


heart cholic, or a pain in his ſtomach ; which complaints 


continued to the day of his death, and were heard upon 
the very day before he died. wo 3 

2. That before he was married he wore a plaiden jacket, 
and other forts of things for keeping him warm, wich 
upon his marriage he laid aſide, and had not ſince wore 
them; and that on the day before his death, though he 
then complained of being ſick, and of a pain in his bowels; 
yet he lay down and took a ſleep upon the ground. e 

3. That the deceaſed had mentioned his being informed 


by his mother, that indecent familiarities had paſſed be- 


tween his brother the lieutenant and his, the deceaſed's 
wife. 5 | | | 


4. That the very day after the lieutenant had left the 
deceaſed's houſe, the deceaſed ſent a letter to him requeſt- 
ing him to return which he declined, - becauſe of the re- 
ports that had been raiſed againſt him. 

5. That the deceaſed had complained of his not being 
able to get peaceable poſſeſſion of his own houſe for Anne 
Clark, one of the moſt material witneſſes for the proſecutor, 
and couſin- german to the deceaſed. | 5 

6. That after the death of the deceaſed, the ſaid Anne 


Clark complained of the priſoners for not furniſhing 


her with a mourning apron, and upon that occaſion 


ſaid, that ſhe ſhould make it as dear to them as if it was 


a gown; I ſhall add to this that one of the witneſſes, 
Who had been examined on the part of the proſecutor, 
d ſaid, that he conſidered this Anne Clark as a perſon. 


Thus 


(324) 


Thus ] have given the principal facts, that if 1 is to 


be given to the witneſſes, were proved upon this famous 
trial; and as to the credit due to the witneſſes, I ſhall leave 
it to be determined by thoſe who have an opportunity to read 
the trial at large; but I muſt inform my readers that there 
were, as have been informed, no leſs than five of the moſt 
eminent barriſters in Scotland employed on each ſide, and 
that the trial continued for near forty-three hours Without 
intermiſſion, before the jury was incloſed, therefore we may 
ſuppoſe that all the witneſſes were throughly ſifted, and by 
the pleadings we find, that the above named Anne Clark 
was eight hours ER. examination. 

But I do not at all wonder at its being ſurpriſing to the 
people of this country, to hear of two perſons being con- 

demned to die for inceſt, as it is a crime not known, I 
believe, either to the common or ſtatute law of England; 
we have indecd, an old abſolute ſtatute, which made it 
felony for a chriſtian to marry a jew ; but we have no law 
for ' puniſhing either chriſtians or jews who intermarry 
Within the prohibited degrees. Such a marriage is, tis 
true, voidable by the ſentence of a ſpiritual court; but if 
any children be born of the marriage before that ſen- 
tence they are lawful children: and though the marriage 
be diſſolved upon full proof of the conſanguinity by the 
ſpiritual court, yet I believe neither of the parents can here be 
puniſhed by any proſecution at common law. Even inScot- 
land, notwithſtanding their expreſs ſtatute againſt inceſt ; yet 
af theſe two priſoners had not been accuſed of murderas well 
as inceſt, I am perſuaded they would never have been indicted 
for inceſt; or if they had, the jury would have required a much 
ſtronger proof ; for theſe two crimes certainly did, and jt 
was moſt reaſonable that they ſhould each furniſh a pre- 
ſumptive proof of the other: they would have done ſo here, 
tho* neither of the parties could here have becn indicted 
for any thing but murder. 

Both the priſoners received ſentence of death, and a day 
was fixed for the execu ion of them; but by ſome means 
or other Catherine Nairn made her eſcape out of the Goal 
and has never ſince been taken. Patrick Ogilvie was 
executed purſuant to his ſentence, 1765. 
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A Narrative of the Caſe of Captain PorTevs, Before 
the High Criminal Court or Lords of Juſticiary in 


Scotland, July 20, 1736, together with his Beha-. 


vicur and the Extraordinary manner in which be 
was executed. | | | : 


8 Wedneſday, April 14, 1736, one Andrew Wilſon, 
condemned for the robbery of a collector of the cuſtoms, 
was executed at Edinburgh, attended by a numerous guard 
to prevent a reſcue, which was apprehended ; but though 
nothing of that kind was attempted, Captain John Porteus, 
the commander of the city guard, on a parcel of boys throw- 
ing ſtones at the executioner as he was cutting him downz 
and as is uſual at executions, fired among the people, and 
his guard followed his example, by which about twenty 
perſons were unhappily k.lled or wounded. The captain 


and others guilty of this raſh and barbarous action, were 


thereupon committed to priſon, as they had not the leaft or- 
der from the magiſtrates to fire, who were themſelves in 
danger of being killed, a ball having grazed on the fide of 
the window, upſtairs, where they ſtood. For this fact he 
was tried, found guilty of wilful murder, and-ſentenced to 
death, | 

Captain Porteus then formed the following petition to 
her Majeſty Queen Caroline (who was then regent) which 


was accordingly delivered, and he was reprieved for ſix 
| weeks. | 


To her moſt excellent Majeſty, Queen CAROL INE, Guar- 
dian of theſe realms; the moſt humble petition of John 


Porteus, late captain-heutenant of the city- guard of 


Edinburgh; now under Sentence of Death: 


Sheweth, 


| THAT 2 certain Perſon named Andrew Wilſon, being. 


convicted in the High Court of Juſticiary of Scotland, 
for a robberv of che public Money, committed on the high- 
way, was ſentenced io death for that offence; and it being 
apprehended the populace would reſcue the ſaid offender, 
or commit ſome outrage at his execution, your petitioner 


was appointed by the magiſtrates of the ſaid city, to attend 
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ſuch execution with a detachment of the city guard, with 


orders to ſee the ſame duly executed, and to ſuppreſs any 


tumults that might happen upon the gibbet, the populace 
began to inſiſt to have his body cut down, before the ma- 
giffrates had given orders for that purpoſe; and your peti— 
tioner having no authority to conſent thereto, without ſuch 
orders, they threatencd to cut him dewn by force; and, in 
order ſo to do, crowded in great numbers upon your peti- 
tioner and his men, and did actually aſfault them with large 


tones, by which ſeveral of the detachment were hurt and 


wounded. | | 

That, during this tumult, divers of the. ſaid detachment, 
without order from your pei.ioner, unfortunately fired upon 
the multitude, whereby ſeveral perſons were killed and o- 
thexs wounded, he | | 

hat your petitioner, after having ufed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to reitrain {uch firing by his men, perceiving them 
to run into con:ution, and to act without orders, drew them 
off as faſt as poſſible to rhe guad; and committed ſuch as 
he fuſpe&ed to have fired, to the cuſtody of the guard, to- 
ether with their pieces wh ch he ordered to be kept for in- 
fpection, in the ſame congition as they were then in. 

That your patitioner being accuſed of having himſelf 
fired upon the muititude on this occaſion, and alſo of 
having ordered the detachment to fire, without any juſt or 
reaſonable cauſe, your petitioner was put upon his trial in 
the High Court of Juſticiary aforeſaid, for the ſaid ſuppoſed 
oftence, and the jury empannelled to try your petitioner, 
by their verdict found, That it was proved, that your pe- 
titioner had fired a gun. IP | | 

Upon which verdict returned by the jury, the court 
deemed and adiudged j our petitioner to be hanged on a gib- 
bet, upon the oth day of September next. | 

That tho? your petitioner, is ſenſible of that deference and 
reſpect that's due to the verdict of a Britiſh Jury, yet he 


- humbly begs leave to repreſent to your moſt excellent Ma- 


jeſty the following circumſtances as they appeared upon his 
trial (to wit) that the evidence againſt your petitioner, as to 


his having fired, or given orders to fire, was very contra- 


dictory and inconſiſtent; for tho' ſome of the witneſſes de- 
poſed, that your petitioner fired the firſt ſnot, yet they dif- 
fered extremely as to your petitioner's ſituation, at the time 
he is alledged to have ſo fired, as well as in other circum- 
ſtances; ſome placing him in one corner, and others at a 


quite 
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quite oppoſite « corner of the ſcaffold: ſome a'ledging, that 
none of the ſoldiers were then near your pes itioner, and 
that no other ſhots were fired at that time; while others 
deſcribe your petitioner as encompaſſed with ſoldiers, and 
ſay, that ſeveral {hots were fired inſtantly upon your petiti- 
oner's firing ſuch firſt ſhot; and ſome agree, that the firſt 
ſhot was not fired by your petitioner, but by a centinel of 
the guard, who was cloſe by your petitioner. 

Whereas a great many perſons of undoubted credit and 


veracity, produced on the part of your petitioner, expreſly 


ſwore, That during the whole time of the firing (which 
continued four or tive minutes) they took exact notice of 
your petitioner's behaviour and conduct, and could not ob- 
ſerve that he fired at all; but that, upon the mob's preſſing 
ſeverely upon your petitioner and his men, and pelting 
them with large ſtones; your pet tioner called aloud to 
keep off, otherwiſe he would fire; ; and that upon your pe- 
2 s pointing his piece, in orè er to intimidate the mob, 

centinel of the guard, advanced from behind your petiti- 
e and fired the firſt hot, on which one of the multitude 
fel] to the ground: from which Ry they ſuppoſed, 
ſeveral others fired; by means whercof, the ſeveral per- 
ſons in the indictment mentioned were either killed or 
wounded. 

And as a further circumſtance, to ſhew that your petiti- 
oner did not fire, it was proved, that upon his return from 
the execution, your petitioner went directly of his own accord 
to the magiſtrates, who examined his piece, and found the 
ſame loaded, and in ſuch condition, that they agreed and 


were ſatisfied, it had not been fired; and the ſcrjeant of the 


detachment atteſt«d, that your petitioner having delivered 
his piece to the deponent, to keep, while your petitioner 
attended the devotions at the execution, the deponent re- 
ſtored the ſame again to your petitioner, juſt before your 
petitioner deſcended from the ſcaffold, which is a ſtrong 
circumſtance to ſhew that your petitioner mult have fire 
his own piece, if he had hred at all, 

Your petitioner alſo begs leave humbly to obſerve, that 


when a band of armed men are together, and ſome cf them 


fire, it is very difficult, eſpecially for thoſe at a diſtance, to 


diſcriminate the perſons that actually fired; and your peti- 


tioner is in charity#led to believe „that the circumſtance of 
your petitioner's levelling his piece and threatning to. fire, 
attended with that of the centinels naving fred jult behind 
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your petitioner may have induced ſome unwary perſons in 


the heat of popu lar fury and reſentinent, to be too poſitive 
in the aſſertion of facts, in their nature dubious and uncer- 
tain. „ Sy I ken 
And as to your petitioner's having given orders to the 
men to fire, though two or three perſons gave evidence 
againſt your petitioner as that fact, yet neither did they 


agree touching the place, where your petitioner was 


ſtanding nor in the form of words pretended to be uſed by 
your petitioner in the giving thereof, Whereas it was de- 
poſed by a great number, particularly of the foldiers, who 
were cloſe by your petitioner during the whole time of the 


fray, that they could not obſerve that your petitioner gave 


any ſuch orders, but on the contray, that he called aloud 
to the men, Don't Fire, and that he puſn'd back the man 
that fired the firſt ſhot into this rank, (Which ſh:ws that 
your petitioner did not approve thereof ;) that he drew off 
the men as faſt as he could ; and that being purſued and 
pelted by the populice, divers in the rear turned about and 
fired, when your petitioner was at ſuch diſtance, that he 
could not poſſibly be privy or conſenting thereto.  _ 
It was likewiſe obſerved at the trial, and not contracted, 
that upon many former occaſions of tumults, when your 
petitioner with the guard hath been ordered to quell the 
fame, your petitioner had bore great inſults from the po- 
Pulace, even to the danger of his life, without firing, or 
ordering his men to fire, and that in caſes where he would 
have been well juſtified by the law in doing either 
So that. upon the whole, as your petitioner hath the 
Inward ſatisfaction of being conſcious to himſelf of his in- 
nocence of the facts charged againft him, ſo he humbly 
apprehends, that the evidence adduced to prove the ſame, 
when compared with your petitioner's defence, will not 
appear to be certain er Manes es V | 


But in caſe your petitioner had been guilty either of 


firing, or ordering his men to fire, upon the occaſion afore- 
faid, your petitioner moſt humbly intreats your | majeſty 
to conſider, that your petitioner was. in the exerciſe-of a 


truſt delegated to him by the lawful civil authority; that 


he and his detachment were firſt unlawfully aſſaulted and 
invaded by the populace, and divers of his men bruiſed 


and hurt; and if, in the caſe of ſuch an inſult upon the 


laws, your petitioner had proceeded to repel force by force, 


your petitioner humbly begs leave to -obſerve, that tho 
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he ſhould look back with the utmoſt ſorrow upon fo fatal 
an event, yet he humbly hopes, that the provocation and 
aggreſſion aforeſaid, wou'd be conſidered by your moſt ex- 
cellent majeſty, in your profound wiſdom, as a great ex- 
tenuation of an offence, which could not be ſuppoſed ta 
be attended with any prepenſe malice of your petitioner, 
againſt .perſons of whom he had no knowledge ; and that 
your petitioner would be deemed a proper object of the 
en neff 
Tour petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays your 
moſt excellent Majeſty, to take your petitioner's un- 
fortunate caſe into your royal conſideration; and 
to extend that mercy and compaſſion to your peti- 
tioner, by which your M:jeſty, adorned with all ex- 
cellent and princely qualities, is fo remarkably diſtin- 
guiti.cuz and that your Majeſty will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to iſſue your royal warrant for your petitioner's 
pardon. And your petitioner, whoſe duty hath hitherta 
tendered him, on all occaſions, moſt zealouſly attached 
to his Majeſty, and our happy conſtitution, will, from 
the additiona! bond of the moſt powerful gratitude, 
devote that life to the ſervice of his moſt excellent 
Majeſty, and his illuſtrious houſe, which he ſhall 
enjoy as the fruit of your Majeſty's clemency and 
grace. 7 | Er 1 


Great application having been made to her Majeſty for 


changing the ſentence paſſed on Captain Porteus from 
death to tranſportation, there was a reprieve granted for 
ſix weeks, which arrived at Edinburgh the 2d. and the 
execution was to have been on the 8th, The news of 
this being known amongſt the people, occaſioned a moſt 
extraordinary and ſurprizing event, of which we had 
the following account, wes | 


A very extraordinary tumult and execution happened at 
Edinburgh laſt Tueſday the 7th current. About ten at 
night, ſome men, by ſurprize, entered the city, ſeized all 
the fire-arms, battle-axes, and the drums belonging to the 
Ccity-guard. The mob in a few minutes lock'd and ſecur d 
all the city gates, and with drums beat an alarm, then at- 
tempted to force open with hammers and other inſtruments 


fire 


. = 
fire to it and burnt it. When they entered the priſon, they 
called upon the under-keeper who was within, and made 
him open the double locks of the apartment where captain 
Porteus was ; it had alſo a bolt within, but was not bolted, 
ſo they had ready acceſs. He begged they would ſpare him 
till next afternoon; but they reius'd his requeſt, and he 
making ſome reſiſtance, they dragged him. down the ſtairs 
by his legs, and immediately hurried him away, which was 
about eleven o'clock. | F 

When brought out of priſon, he was heard to cry. They 
then marched out with lighted torches before them: in 
their way to the, Graſs-market, paſſing by a barber's ſign- 
poſt, ſome called out to hang him up there; but it was re- 


Jolved to hang him where the murder was commit- 


ted : So they procceded to the place where the gal- 


lows uſed to be fixed for executions, where he was a- 
bout a quarter of an hour, till they opened a ſhop and 


brought out a rope, one end of which they threw over a 


a ſign-poſt, about twenty feet high, belonging to a Dyer 


in the High- ſtreet, near the ordinary place of execution. 
He deſired ſome time to prepare for death; but was anſwer- 


ed, they would allow him no more than thoſe who were 


ſhot. | | DES 
They then pulled him up in the dreſs which they found 


him, viz. a night-gown and cap. He having his hands 
looſed, fixed them betwixt his neck and the rope, where- 
upon one with a battle- ax ſtruck towards his hands. They 
then let him down, and having on two ſhirts, they wrapt 
one of them about his face, and tied his arms with his night- 
gown ; then pulling him up again, where he hung next 
morning till day-light. | | 
When he was cut down, and carried to the Grey-friars 
church; upon inſpecting his body, it appeared his ſhoul- 
der was wounded, his back diſcoloured, ard his neck 
broke. It was faid, that he declared with his lateſt breath, 
that he never gave orde:s to fire, ſaying at that time, Don't 
fire, which the guard miſunderſtood, and fired contrary ta 
his order. | 5 
It was obſerv d, that this mob was under a ſtricter concert 
and better conduct than uſual; for as marching along to 


\ 


the execution, Porteus obſerving a gentleman of his ac- 


quaintance, he gave him a purſe of twenty-three guineas, 
which he deſir'd might be delivered to his brother. ny 
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anſwer' d, No man will die till his day come.“ 
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left the priſon-doors open, and liberty to the priſonets 
to make their eſcape; and after the execution was over, 
they left the arms and drums on the place of exe- 
cution, Where they were the next morning. During 
the tumult, parties of armed men, with arms and drums 
patrolled in the different ſtreets, to prevent any ſurprize 
from the king's forces, quarter'd in the ſuburbs. The 
magiſtrates, attended with ſeveral of the Burgeſſes, at- 
tempted to diſperſe the mob, but were pelted with ſtones, 
and threatened with fire-arms, if they did not retire. 
After the execution was over, they went to the Lord Pro- 


voſt's Houſe, and told him, they were ſatisfied, and fo 


departed, without offering any violence. | 

There is one circumſtance mentioned by ſome, that in 
order to ſupply the want of clergymen, they ordered two 
of the graveſt of their number to exhort him, as he went to 
the place of execution. 5 
Some other circumſtance were alſo related; as, that 
*twas almoſt certain, that thoſe who took upon them the 
direction, and began and carried on the riot, came from 
the weſtward, and enter'd the weſt- port; and they ſeiz d 
the weſt-port drum, and fome of them advancing up into 


the Graſs-market, beat a call to arms; then called out, 


&« Here! all thoſe who dare avenge innocent blood.” 
That ſome of the mob being told of the danger they expoſed 
themſelves to, if the King's forces fhould come upon them, 

That before the priſon-door was near burnt down, ſeve- 
ral ruſh'd thro' the flames, up the ſtairs, commanded the 


keys from the keepers ; and, tho* they could fcarce fee one 


another for the ſmoke, got into Captain Porteus's apart- 


ment, calling, Where is the Buggar ?” That he an- 


ſwered, Gentlemen, I am here; but what are ye to do 


with me?“ They ſaid, We are to carry you to the place 


where you ſhed ſo much innocent blood, and hang you.“ 
And that at the place of execution he was hauled up three 
times. | | | 

That the boldneſs, ſecrecy, and ſucceſs of this enterprize, 
made ſome apt to believe, that perſons above the vulgar 
rank had a hand in it: and the rather, as the keeper 5 
clar'd they were perſons in good dreſs, who took out the 
priſoner, though diſguiſed with leather aprons, &o. 
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A Narrative of the Trial of Neale MolLLov, E/q; 
and VERE MorLovy bis Wife, who were indicted at 
Dublin, for aſſaulting and wounding SaRan Mor- 
Loy, their Daughter, &c. with an intent to deſtroy 
her : and for impriſoning her and keeping her without 
the neceſſaries of life during ten years. And alſo iu- 
dicted for abandoning. and expoſing her bound with 
cords, Sc. with an intent that ſhe ſhould periſh. 


12 ſupport the allegat ions in the indictments, the pro- 
1 ſecutors produced the following people as evidence. 
Eleanor Campbell depoſed, That about twenty-ſeven 
| 2 ago ſhe was employed to nurſe a female child of Mrs. 
olloy's, who had a mole under her right breaſt, and a 
mark reſembling a trout on the outſide of the right thigh ; 
that ſhe was hired for this ſervice nine months before Mrs. 
Molloy was brought to bed ; that ſhe nurſed the child two 
years, the greateſt part of the time at her own houſe ; that 
the child being then removed to Carduff, ſhe viſited there; 
and that when ſhe was ſeven years old, ſhe ſaw her at her 
mother's in Chancery-lane, it being four years and eight 
months after ſhe had laſt ſeen her, and that obſerving the 
mother to uſe her with great cruelty, ſhe requeſted to have 
her home, and offered to maintain the child at her own 
expence ; after which, ſhe was never permitted to ſee her. 
That hearing a young perſon had been found in Roſs-lane, 
and ſent to the Dublin hoſpital for incurables, ſhe went 
thither, and found that this perſon was the ſame Sally 
Molloy, whom ſhe had nurſed ; and deſcribed her marks, 
which, upon ſearch, were found. | 
The girl who had been ſent to the hoſpital was then 
brought into court, and placed in a chair on a table, and 
this witneſs ſwore poſitively, that ſhe was the ſame Sally 
Molloy whom ſhe had nurſed, and ſeen ill treated by her 
mother. | | 
She was then aſked, whether ſhe thought this perſon to 
be 25 years old ? She anſwered, Yes, and more. - Be- 
ing aſked, whether ſhe did not believe this perſon to be an 
Ldeot from her birth ? She ſaid, No, 
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A young lady, faid by the Detendants to be their wal 


ter, was then produced; and the , witneſs being aſked, 
whether ſhe had ever ſcen her before ? 3 She had 
Not, 

This young lady was then removed out af court, but 
ordered to remain within call. 

Arabella Mara dopoſed, That ſhe lived with the defen- 


dant {ix weeks as a ſervant in 17 523 that they had one ſon 
and a daughter; that ſhe had been in the houſe three or four 


D 


days when ſhe firſt faw the daughter, who then came down 


into the kitchen, and catching up turnip parings eat them 
ravenouſly; that the next time the ſaw her was ſome days 
afterwards, and then ihe was locked in her mother's cloſer, 
and begged tor God's! lake, to have ſomething to eat, thruſt 
to her under the door; that ſhe was then greatly emacia- 
ed for want -— food, and her hands and face overgrown 
with hair; that ſhe afterwards neard her crying for food, 

and put 2 vids the door of the cloſer to her; that 
her mother going with the witneſs to get ſome ſugar, the 
child followed, and taking up a little of the ſugar i in her 
fingers, her mother tock the ſugar-mallet and knocked jher 
on the head; that the blow gave her a wound, which bled, 

and left a ſcar: and that ſhe diſcovered the ſcar, ſo left, 


LAS £ 


upon the head of the girl in the hoſpital ; which, by that 


token, as well as by the features of her face, ſhe knew to 


be Sally Molloy; and believed her to be fix or ſeven 
and twenty years od. *he was aſked if Sally Molloy was 
able to converſe ? ſhe anſwered, ſhe was : ſhe was then 
aſked if the girl in the hoſpital had ſpoken to her, and ſhe 
anſwered No. She then, by order of the Court, addreſſed 


herſelf to the poor yea on the table, who took no notice 


of what ſhe ſaid, nor of any thing that paſſed: Yet this 
witneſs ſwore poſitively, again and” again, that ſhe was the 


ſame Sally Molloy whom {he had feen at her father's. | 
William Walſh depoſed, That he was a {later ; that be- 


ing fent for in October 1752, to examine the roof of 18 
Molloy s houſe, he ſent up his labourer, Patrick Hog, 


the outhde of the houſe by a ladder; that Hog having 1 did 


above ſome: time to catch ſparrows, came at laſt. down haſtil; 7 
in a great fright, and ſaid he had ſeen a fairy in the cloſet; 
that the witneſs then went up the ladder himſelf, as high as 
the cloſet window, which he found open, and looked in; 
that he there ſaw the young lady at the diſtance of about 
two yards, who had the appearance of a ſceleton, and had 
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aſked the labourer to give her one of the young ſparrows he 
had caught on the top of the houſe, and the maid bid him 
not, for that ſhe would eat it alive, feathers and all : That 
the girl from the Hoſpital then before him, was the ſame 

perſon, and that he recollected her features perfectly. Be- 
ing aſked, whether the perſon he ſaw in the cloſet was co- 
vered with hair, he anſwered, That ſhe had down, or 
ſhort hair upon her cheeks : being aſked, whether the girl 
before him had any ſuch hair, he ſaid he could not tell with- 
out a glaſs, a glaſs was then given him, and he was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the girl had no fuch hair, and 
that he believed ſhe never had, yet he again peremptorily 
Iwore, that ſhe was the fame perſon he had ſeen in Mrs, 
Molloy's cloſet ; and. being urged with the inconſiſtency, 
contradicted what he had aſſerted juſt before, and ſaid, he 
believed the girl might have had hair on her cheeks. 

Chriſtopher Eaton depoſed, That he was a carpenter ; 

that in July 1750, he was at work in Mr. Molloy's houſe 
with one Strong, another carpenter, and Slack, a painter; 
that the girl, then before him, came into the dining-room, 
and aſked, ** For the mercy of God, that if any of them 
Had a bit in their pockets, they would give it her, for that 
the was famiſhed :” that ſhe made an appearance ſo ſhocking, 
that he doubted whether ſhe was a living creature or an ap- 
Parition ; that he aſked her who ſhe was, and ſhe replied, 
„ am Mr. Molloy's daughter, but my mother has taken 
an averſion to me: That the painter then took bread and 
meat out of his pocket, and the girl ſnatched at it, 
and tore and gnawed it eagerly; that ſhe begged her 
mother might not be told, becauſe ſhe would uſe her 
ill, and entreated they would continue to give her 
victuals while they ſtaid ; that ſhe was in a ſhort gown, 
and that her neck and hands, as far as he could ſee, were 
covered with whitiſh down, or hair. —Being ordered to look 
on the girl in the chair, and aſked whether ſhe is the ſame 
he ſaw fed at Mr. Molloys, he anſwered, <** To the beſt of 
my belief ſhe is.” on | a 
James Gardiner depoſed, That in 1751 and 1752, he 
was ſervant to Counſellor Gregory, who lived next door to 
Mr. Molloy ; and that he heard Sally Molloy, his daugh- 
ter, calling out of the window, For the tender mercy of 
God, ſome food!” that he asked her how it might be con- 
veyed, and ſhe deſired it might be given to the ſervants, 
who would leave it at the neceſſary-houſe; for that, when 
her mother would let her go down thither, ſhe ſhould get 
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it; that he did ſupply her by this method, and ſhe thanked 


him, begging more kitchen-ſtuff, skins of potatoes, or any 
thing ; that by her appearance ſhe was in ſtarving condi- 
tion, and he, believes the girl on the table to be the ſame 


_ perſon : he alſo poſitively ſwore, that when he asked this 


girl queſtions in the hoſpital, ſhe anſwered him : but be- 
ing directed to repeat the experiment in court, the poor 
creature took not the leaſt notice. 

Dr. King (a Phyſician) depoſed, That he was called 
upon in 1752, to enquire into the ſtate and condition of 
Miſs Sally Molloy, and that he went with his father, and 
Mr. Serjeant Malone, to Mr. Molloy's houſe, where he 
ſaw the young lady; that ſhe was fluently clad, but very 


thin and pale, and could not perfectly repeat the Lord's 


prayer; but that ſhe had no down on her face. He alſo 
depoſed, that in his opinion, the girl on the table was 
a different perſon. 

Mr. Woodroffe (a Surgeon) depoſed, that he believed 


the girl on the table to have been an ideot from her 


birth. 


The Council for the Defendants allowed that this ideot 
was found in Roſs-lane. : 
Here the Council for the Crown reſted eie evidence. 
The Defendants then called many witneſſes of credit to 


diſprove the charge, whoſe names and teſtimonies are as 


follow. 
Margaret Smith (fiſter to the late Dr. Sherridan) depoſed, 


that ſhe had known the girl on the table for fourteen years ; 


that ſhe was the daughter of one Clarke an apothecary at 
Baliborough ; that ſhe was then in her fifteenth year, and 


had been an ideot from her infancy. 


Thomas Croſby, Eſq; John Cormick, ſhop-keeper ; 


Luke Reily and Henry Hunter, depoſed to the ſame 
effect. 


Dr. Dunkin depoſed, That the young Lady produced by 


the Defendants as their daughter, had been always reputed 


and maintained as ſuch, having known the family twenty 
years, and ſeen her, during that time frequently; but that 
ſhe was ſickly, and did not come into company as ſhe other- 
wiſe would have done. 

The Revered Dr. Roſs, and Dr. Cloughan depoſed to 
the ſame effect; and that Miſs Molloy was under Dr. 


Cloughan care for a ſcald head. 


Mrs, Anne Darey, and Mrs. Bridget Macauley depoſed 
„„ to 
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to the ſame effect; as did Mrs. Sarah Archbald with this 
addition; that in 1752, Miſs Molloy, the perſon produced 
iy the de: endants as their daughter, had a ſore head and fore 
tots, wi h an offenſive diſcharge, but had no mark under 
her breaſt, or on her thigh. De 

The defendants offered their danchter to be examined by 
the council ſor the crown, but they declined it; they alſo 

offercd (o prove that the child had been well uſed by the 
evidence of ſcrvants who lad lived i in their family : but the 
court thought it unneceſſary, 

Mr. Juſtice Robinfon then opened to the Jury, the ſub- 
ſtance of the indictments, as before ſet forth; and ſummed 
up the evidence ; concluding with his direction and obſer- 
Roo upon it, to the effect following : 

Altho' it is of abſolute neceſuty for the welfare and 
5 of children, that human laws ſhould leave the 
power of reaſonable correction to parents, in whom nature 
originally placed it; yet abuſes of that power, by exceſſes 
in the means or mannes, are offences puniſhable by law. 
Upon this principle, cruel chaſtiſements, with weapons 
unfit for correction, are aſſaults; and the deſertion of chil- 
dren, and expoſing them to periſh, or confineing them with- 
out ſuſtenance, to itarve, are unnatural crimes of a very 
deep dye: fo that without doubt, the facts as charged 
in the indictment, are olfences indictable at common 
law, 

In caſe, gentlemen, that you believe, that the poor 
ideot girl of the hoſpital, produced upon the table, is not 
the defendants daughter, Sarah Molloy ; there is then no 
proof of. any ill treatment, ſince the year 1752 ; and con- 
ſequently, the greater part of the charges of the indictments 
of courſe falls to the ground. + 

2. Upon this ſuppoſition alſo, the whole evidence of Elea- 
nor Campbell, Arabella Mara, and Mary Nary, muſt be 
utterly rejected, and laid out of the cafe : for having ſworn 
ſo poſitively and deliberately, as they have done, to that 
fact; if they are falſe in that material part of their teſtimo- 
ny, they are not to be credited in any other. | 

And upon this ſuppoſition likewiſe, the preſent proſecu- 
tion appears to be ſet on ſoot, at a diſtance of ten years 
from the time the offence is charged to have been com- 
mitted. 

It is one of the bleflings of our conſtitution, that the op- 
portunitics for enquiring into criminal charges return fre- 


quently 
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quently; ſo that there may be a recent examination, while 
witneſs are forth coming, and the fact, with its circum- 
ſtances, freſh upon their memory. | 

And, although it is true, that, regularly, no length of 
time will prefcribe againſt a proſecution for crimes, as com- 
mon law, yet great delay in bringing it (if not well ac- 
counted for) muſt never raiſe a. juſt ſuſpicion in the minds 
of juries againſt it. Lou are therefoie to conſider, whe- 
ther there 1s ſufficient reaſon aſſigned ſor delay in the pre- 
- ſent cale. © 7 Ea 

3. Laying the evidence of thoſe three women out of the 
caſe ; the ſtroke on the head with the keys, is proved by 
Margery Gilleroy ; and this, the inſtrument being impro- 
per for correction, is an Aſſault, in ftriftneſs of the law. 
by the mother; the circumſtances alſo of Confinement, and 
hard treatment with reſpect to food, in 1752, are ſworn 
by Walſh, Eaton, Gardiner and Gilleroy : and if you be- 
lieve them, you ought to find the mother guilty of the Af- 
fault, and Continement, as charged in 1752, though you 
acquit her of the reſt of the indictments. _ | 

But'in ſettling your opinions upon this point, you are to 
weigh, againſt this evidence, the account given by 
doctor Dunkin, Mr. Roſs, doctor Coughlan, Mrs. Darcy, 
Mrs. M'Aulay, and Mrs. Archbald, of the general treat- 
ment of Sarah Molloy, by her mother, and in the family; 
and to conſider, how far it takes off ſrom the evidence o 


Walſh, Eaton, Gardiner and Gilleroy. | 


You are alſo to take into conſideration, the exceptions. 


that lie againſt any of theſe witneſſes, and to give them 
their due weight. And here it may be very material, to 
keep in mind, the difference in age between the Ideot girl 
from the hoſpital, and Miſs Molloy : and their extreme un- 
likeneſs in features and complexion ! Circumſtances that 
ſhould ſeem to exclude any poſſibility of ever miſtaking one 
for the other. . . ous 

4. The uſual evidence in aſſaults, is the oath of the party 
injured, who is generally the proſecutor; but here the 
proſecutor is a ſtranger to the young gentlewoman and to 
her family : And if you believe the. perſon produced in court 
as Sarah. Molloy, to be really ſo, then it appears to you, 
that the party alledged to be injured, is forth-coming, of age 
and capacity to be examined on oath ; and that the proſecu- 
tor declines examining her, . 88 EE 


5. Upon 


=. a. 
5. Upon the whole, there is no evidence again the fa- 
ther; ſo that he muſt be acquitted, | 


6. As to the mother, you are to acquit, or convict her, 


of the aſſault, and confinement, as charged in 1752, ac- 
cording to your beliet upon the evidence : But in caſe you 
find her guilty of them, you ſhould acquit her of the other 
charges of the indictments, for which there is no proof. 
If you do not think her guilty of the aſſaults or confinement, 
your verdicts muſt be, in general, Not Guilty, upon both 
indictments. | We 5 

The jury then withdrew, and, in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour, returned with their verdicts, that both the defen- 
dants were Not Guilty. 


The Verdicts being recorded, the counſel for the defen- 


dants moved to have copies of the examinations of Elinor 
Campbell, Arabella Mara, and Mary Nary, in order to 


their being indicted for perjury. Which motion the Court 


granted. 
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A narrative of the proceeding before the high court 
F admiralty of England, againſt Joun Win, other- 
wiſe POWER, Mariner, for piracy and the murder 


of a negro man, on board the Polly, about three 


leagues from cape Apolonia, on the coaſt of Africa. 


84 MUEL WELLS, being ſworn, depoſed, that he 
belonged to the Albany, a merchant-veſſel, and was 


ſent on board the Polly, with fix others, at Baſſan, on the 


coaſt of Africa, to lend a hand to work her down to Ana- 
maboe in April laſt ; that John Fox was maſter of the 
Polly, and the priſoner, John Winn, a foremaſt-man of 
the ſame ; that, as they were going to Anamaboe, they 
ſtopped at Cape Apolonia, after ſailing two days, where 
they ſtaid only one night: that, Captain Fox going on 


ſhore, Wells the deponent, Robert Fitzgerald, William 


Hughes, and John Tomlin, had the watch upon deck, 
between eight and nine in the evening, 'the'priſoner being 
then below : but that the priſoner ſoon after coming up 
upon the quarter-deck to him, and aſking if he ſaw a 
canoe coming? To which he anſwered, no; He then took 
hold of his noſe, and ſaid, upon pain of your life, don't 


ſpeak a word. That then, going down into the cabbin, 


he 
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he handed up ſome piſtols to William Hughes, which Hughes 
carried to the main deck, and that the priſoner, coming 
up again, ordered him, the deponent, to go and looſe the 
fails, which he did: That he the deponent then went 
down upon the main deck, and, hearing a. piſtol go off, 
ſoon learned that the mate was ſhot through the ſhoulder; 
that the priſoner and others were armed all night, and that 
he came forward to Peter Jordan, and threatened to blow 
his brains out, if he did not do as he ordered him: That 
he ordered him, Jourdan, to go and fetch ſome grog, that 
is, rum and water, and that they kept drinking heartily 
all night ; that in the morning they called all hands up 
to ſwear to be truc to Captain Power of the Bravo, the 
priſoner having called himſelf Captain Power, and altered 
the ſhips name to that of the Bravo; and that, the pri- 
ſoner having put a piſtol into Peter Jourdan's mouth, and 
threatened to blow out his brains, he then, ſeconded by 
John Potts, William Hughes, Robert Fitzgerald, and 
John Tomlin, ordered them aft. 
Being aſked, whether Tomlin was armed ? he anſwered 
he was not at firſt, and further ſaid, that, when they went 
Daft, William Hughes had got a prayer book belonging 
to the priſoner to ſwear them all, and that Potts and all 
that were concerned together required them to take an 
_ oath, the priſoner then ſtanding at the table with a brace 
of pie ia bis Hande. | 
Being deſired by the court to repeat the words made 
uſe of, when they were required to ſwear, he ſaid, it was, 
to ſwear to be true to Captain Power of the Bravo, and 
to one another, and to obey his command. He alſo re- 
lated a circumſtance, whilſt they were ſwearing, of the 
priſoner's ſhooting Adam Mercer through the cheek, 
when he was juſt come up upon deck ; but he did not 
know, whether the piſtol went off by accident, or not. 
It was, however, not attended with any fatal conſe- 
quences, | | | 


Wells being next examined, in regard to the murder 
of the negro-man, depoſed, that this negro was a free- 
man belonging to Bailan, and, in two or three days after 
they were out at ſea, going a pirating to the windward, 
was employed in ſplitting ſome wood forward: That 
Robert Fitzgerald, having obſerved the negro making 
motions to the flaves, and to throw ſomething ee 
Went and told the priſoner. of it, whereupon the priſoner 
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coming down from the quarter-deck, laſhed him up ta 
the rail by his hands, and his feet to a handſpike, and, 


taking a cat-of-nine-tails, logged him three or four mi- 
nutes; but, not having patience to flog him longer, he 
took a cutlaſs from out of the boat, and fell to cutting 
him all .round the body, and cut him downright, and 
wounded him much. 

Being aſked how many cuts he gave him ; and Where 
himſelf, the deponent, was at the time? he anſwered, 


that he could not be poſitive to the number of the cuts; 


and that he was then aft under the awning, about three 


or four yards from the prifoner, who calling for another 
cutlaſs, faying the one he had was not good enough, or 


dered him the deponent, to go and get another: that, 


having. brought him up another he fell to cutting him 


again about the head and round the body, and did not 
mind where he cut him ; that the priſoner then ordered 
Fitzgerald to give him a cut or two, and he gave him 
two or three cuts; and that, having repeated the ſame 
orders to Potts to cut him, he did fo alſo, all with the ſe- 
cond cutlaſs : That the black bled mightily about the head 
and body, before thoſe two cut him, being almoſt dead 


When Fitzgerald came, though life was in him, but he 


could not ſpeak; that Potts, without any one bidding 


him, took a carpenter's broad axe, and cut the negro's 
head off as he continued tied, and then threw the head and 


body overboard. 


Being aſked on his croſs- examination, the condition of 


the negro, when the priſoner leit him to Fitzgerald ? whe- 
'ther he was not alive, and might have lived ? he anſwer- 
ed, that he could not live after he was cut to that degree ; 
that he was cut all round about his ſides and his head ; 
and that he had been quite mad, and cried out very much, 
but was almoſt dead before Fitzgerald cut him. 

Being aſked again, how many of the ſeven that came 


from Albany were engaged in the mutiny ? He ſaid, there 


were five of them, viz. Richard Thomas, Thomas Hughes, 
John Potts, Robert Fitzgerald, and Charles Day; and 
that Adam Mercer was the other that came from the Al- 
bany, but was not engaged with them, as was not him- 


ſelf the deponent. 


Peter Jourdan, being ſworn, related all the circum- 
ſtances, that Wells did concerning the murder of the 
negro, who was a freeman, and a pledge abroad the ſhip 


for | 
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for two ſlaves, and whoſe offence ſeemed to be nothing 
more than heaving a chip overboard, as he was cutting 
ſome wood in the afternoon on the deck. The circum- 


ſtances of the behaviour of Winn and his affociates, in 


regard to the mutiny and piracy, were alſo the ſame, ex- 


cept a few particulars, concerning a deſign of killing him, 


the deponent Jourdan, Adam Mercer, and the chief mate: 
The two laſt of which were ſhot at : the chief mate, whoſe 


name was Jenkins, by the priſoner, whom he had called 
out of the cabin, and, firing a piſtol at, wounded him 


in the ſhoulder; and Adam Mercer by the priſoner alſo, 
three ſlugs having palfed through his cheek, and two 


lodged in his neck, which he, the deponent Jourdan, cut 


afterwards out with his lancet, 1 | 

In regard to himſelf and Jenkins, the deponent Jourdan 
ſaid, that their lives were partly ſaved by the interpo- 
ſition of Tomlin, who told the priſoner, What ſignifies 
killing one another? We'll make them work the veſſel 
for us.” So there was nothing done to them; though 


afterwards the priſoner had threatened to ftake away the 


deponent's life, by clapping a piſtol. loaded and cocked 
into his mouth, and ſhortly after had ſnapped a piſtol five 


- 


Some appeared to the priſoner's charaQer ; but, being 
found guilty of death, he received ſentence immediately, 
to be executed on the Monday following, being the 2d 


of March, at Execution-dock, his body to be diſſected; 
but was reſpited till Tueſday the 1oth, when he ſuffered 


according to his ſentence. es 
And, as juſtice had been done to the country by the 


example of Winn, the ringleader, and ſome circumſtances 


appeared, on that trial, in the priſoner Tomlin's favour, 
as to his not being armed when the others were, and his 
preventing the. others, when they were proceeding to kill 
one or two of the men his majeſty's attorney- general 


did not produce any evidence again him, and he was ac- 


quitted, - 


. 
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Narrative of the Life ad Convickion and 
Execution of MATTHEW HENDERSON, - who was 
executed on a Gibbet oppoſite the End of Oxford- 
reet ; and was afterwards hanged in Chains by the 
Edoworth Road, for the Murder of Lapy Dar- 
RYMPLE His Miſtreſs, 1746. 


ATTHEW HENDERSON was born at North 
Berwick in Scotland, and was nineteen years of age 
when he committed this 1 act. His father was 
living, and accounted a very honcſt induſtrious man. His 
education was the beſt his father could afford, and his 
character before this fact blameleſs. His mother has been 


dead ſeveral years, which he mentioned with ſatisfaction, : 


becauſe as ſhe loved him tenderly, he believed this affair 
would certainly have broke her . 


He had lived wich his Maſter five years, and was e | 


with the greateſt humanity by his miſtreſs and his maſter, 
and greatly reſpected by all her ſervants. _ 

On the 25th of March' 1746, about eleven at night, 
Mary Platt the ſervant told him; ſhe would go and ſee | her 
huſband. - She went and took the key to let | herſelf in a- 
gain. He ſhut the door after her, and cleaned ſome plate 
In the kitchen; from thence he went to the back parlour, 
where he uſed to lie, and let down his bed in order to go 
to fleep; He pulled off his ſhoes, and tied up his hair with 


his garter, and that moment the Woüght came into his 


head to kill his Lady. 
He went down ſtairs into the kitchen, and took a ſmall 


Iron cleaver, and came into his bedchamber again, and fat 


down on his bed about twenty minutes, conſidering whe- 
ther he ſhould commit the murder. His heart relented, 
and he thought he could not do it, becauſe he never had 
Teceived any affront. However, he concluded to do it, as 
there was none in the houſe but che deceaſed and him- 
felt. 

He went up the firſt . on the ſtairs, and 
after tartying a minute or two, came down ſhocked at the 


crime he was about to perpetrate. He ſat down upon his 


hed ot a e while, and then went up again as far as 
| the 
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the dining-room, but was again ſo ſhocked he could not 
ptoceed, and came down again, and fat on his bed ſome 
minutes, and had almoit determined with himſelf not to 
commit the murder. He went up again as far as the firſt 
window, and the watchinan was going, paſt n 
o'clock. 

After the watchman had paſſed the door, and all was 


ſilent, he came down two or three ſteps, but —— 


went up again as far as the Lady's room door, having the 
cleaver all the time in his hand; and opened it, it not 
being locked; he went into the room, but could not kill 
her. He was in great fear and terror; and went out of the 
room as far as the ſtair-head, about three yards from her 
chamber-door, but immediately returned with a full reſolu- 
tion to murder her. | 
He entered the room a ſecond time, went to the bed WES 
undrew the curtains, and found ſhe was faſt aſleep. He 


went twice from the bed to the door in great perplexity of 


mind, the deceaſed being {till aſleep. He had no candle, 
and believes if there had been a light, he could not have 
committen the murder. He continued in great agonies, but 
ſoon felt where ſhe lay, and made twelve e or fourteen woti- 
ons with the cleaver before he ſtruck her. | 
The firſt blow he miſſed, but the ſegond he ſtruck her. | 


on the head, and ſhe endeavoured to get ut of bed on the 


ſide next the door; and when he ſtruck her again, ſhe 


moved to the other ſide of the bed, and ſpoke rem, 


words, which he could not remember. 
He repeated his blows ; and in ſtruggling ſhe fell out of 


the bed next the window, and then he thought it was time 


to put her out of her miſery, and ſtruck her with all his 
might as ſhe lay on the floor; ſhe bled very much, and he 
cut the curtains in ſeveral places when he miſſed his blows. 
All the words ſhe ſaid, when he ſtruck her the third or 
fourth blow, were, 2 Lord, What is this“ She rat- 
tled in her throat very much; and he was ſo afrighted that 
he ran down ſtairs, and threw the chopping-kniſe down 
the privy. | 
He then went into \ his "Ons i A again, and fat down 
on the bed for about ten minutes, "when it came into his 
head to rob the houſe, which he ſolemnly declares, he had 
no: intention to do, before he committed the murder. 
When he had determined to rob the houſe, he directly 
ruck a light, went into the deceaſed's bedchamber, and 
FA took: 


# 
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tvdok her pockets, as they were hanging on the chair, and took = 


a gold watch, two diamond rings, out of the drawers, with 
ſeveral other things; but does not remember all the par- 
ticulars: ſhe was not then dead, but ra*tled very much in 
tne throat, and he was ſo ſurprized that he ſcarcely knew 


what he did ; and would have given ten thouſand worlds 
could he have recalled what he had done. | | | 


When he had taken what he thought proper, he went 
out at the ſtreet-door, and faſtened it with a piece of cord; 
and when he came into the ſtreet, he was ſo terrified that 
he: could ſcarcely walk. He went into Holborn, where 


his wife lodged, and all the way he went he thought his 


murdered Lady followed him. The watchman was going 
paſt two o'clock as he went along Holborn, ſo that he was 
near a full hour in committing this horrid deed. opt. 

He put what things he had taken into a box at his wife's 
lodging, who aſked him what he did there at that time of 
night, and ſeveral other queſtions ? to all which he an- 
ſwered, it was no buſineſs of her's. He ſolemnly declared, 
his wife, and every other perſon were entitely innocent and 
ignorant of the fact. | 

He did not ſtay here more than a quarter of an hour, and 
then returned to his maſter's: but by endeavouring to break 
the firing, with which he had faſtened the door, he ſhut 
himſelf out, ſo that he was obliged to wait till the maid 


came home, which was about fix o'clock : he told her he 


had been to get ſome ſhirts that were mending, and had 


locked himſelf out. | 


The maid on opening the windows, firſt below, and then 
above, by degrees diſcovered that there had been a robbery, 
and by ſome blood on the ſtairs ſuſpected her lady was 
killed. She told him from time to time what things ſhe 
miſſed as ſhe went about the houſe, and laſtly with- the 


blood on the ftairs ; on which he deſired ſne would go into 


the lady's room, and ſee if it was really fo ; ſhe conſented ; 


and he went to the door with her, ſhe came out preſently 


crying, It is fo ! it is ſo ! he then went and acquainted a 
gentleman who was nephew to his maſter, that ſomebody 
had broke into the houſe, and he ſuſpecting the maid, 


who had been out all night, took her before the juſtice firſt, 


who thought proper, on hearing her examination, to ſend 


for him. He was very ready to go. | 


He at firſt denied the facts, and accuſed two innocent 


perſons but being very much confounded by the croſs 


* queſtions, 
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queſtions, then put to him, he at length co nfeſſed the fact. 
He appealed to all that knew him for the Irreproachable- 
neſs of his life before this happened, and again declared 


- himſelf alone guilty of, and privy to the murder, and that 


he was not prompted by either malice or intereſt, and never 
thought of committing ſo dreadful a crime till a quarter of 
an hour before the perpetration of it. 


He was tried for this horrid murder at the Old Bailey, and 


the ſury brought in their verdict guilty, Death, 
On the Wedneſday before his execution, the clergyman 
who attended him, preſſed him to make a more ample 


_ confeſſion, and diſcover his motive to commit ſo unparalelled 


a murder, which there was the greateſt reaſon to believe he 
concealed, he gave the following account ; that about eight 
or ten days before he committed this murder, he was dreſ- 


ſing his maſter, and his lady coming into the room, he 


happened to tread on her foot. She did not ſhew her diſ- 
pleaſure at that time, with ſo much as one angry word, but 
gave him ſuch a frown as was much more exprethve of her 
reſentment, and cauſed him to think ſhe believed he did it 
purpoſely, but he ſolemnly declared the contrary. | 
When his maſter was dreſſed, and gone out, his lad 

come into his maſter's dreſſing room, and aſked him, What 
% he meant by treading on her foot?“ He replyed, Ma- 
dam, I did it not on purpoſe, I humbly beg pardon.” * She 
ſaid, ** Matthew, I'll turn you out of Doors immediately, 
for you have behaved very 1 to me;“ and then ſhe 
gave him a box on the ear. He ſaid, Madam, you need 


not to threaten me with turning me out of doors; if you 


pleaſe, I will go out.” He owned his lady did not continue 


long in this paſſion, and that no ſervant was ever better 


He appeared to have been a perſon of ſtrong paſſions, 
great pride, and quick reſentment by the following cir- 
cumſtance: 5 1 


«© Two days before Chriſtmas- day 1744, he was ſo ex- 


“C aſperated at a ſerjeant in the guards, that he was deter- 


«© mined to kill him; and went fo far as to load two piſ- 
<< tols, reſolving to watch and ſhoot him; but an oppor- 


ec tunity not happening, his remorſe got the better of his 


de reſentment.” . 
It is therefore very eaſy to conceive that a blow, as he 


apprehended undeſerved from a perſon who had till then 
always treated him with kindneſs and indulgence, might 
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1 E 
work up ſuch a temper in concurence with an unexpected 
opportunity to a proper pitch for ſo horrid a fact, altho? 
he conſtantly affirmed, that he did not think of his quar- 
rel with his miſtreſs when he firſt conceived his intention to 
kill her, but that on his relenting, his imagined injury ruſh- 
ed into his mind, and determined to the action. ; 


He was executed on Friday the 25th of February. 1746, 


— 


on a gibbet erected for that purpoſe, oppoſite the end of 


Oxford-ftreet. And was afterwards hanged in chains by 
Edgware Road. 1 | | | 


28 — 
" 


cuting JaMEs MaeLEan, for a Highway Robbery. 
[Od the 27th of July 1750, James Maclean, who had 


genteel lodgings in dt. James's- ſtreet, at two guineas 


a week, and paſſed for an Iriſh gentleman af ſeven hundred 


per annum, was apprehended and carried before juſtice 


Ledyard. He was charged with robbing Mr. Higden in 


A Narrative of the apprehending, convitting and exe- 


the Saliſbury coach, near Turnham Green, of his port- 
manteau and ſome money, and was detected by ſelling to 


Mr. Loader, of Monmouth: ſtreet, in his ſaid lodging, Mr. 


Higden's coat, breeches and weſt- coat, the lace ripped - 
off, which cloaths being advertized, occaſioned the diſco- 
very; and there was found in his lodgings a periwig, three 


pair of ſtockings, a pair of pumps, and a handkerchief, 


. the property of Mr. Higden, and ſeveral other things, taken 


from the ſaid coach, and twenty purſes ; alſo the blunder- 
buſs, and a remarkable coat of Lord Elington's, who was . 


After he had been in the Gatehouſe ſome days, he was wil- 
ling to make a confeſſion; and on Auguſt the 1ſt. was 
brought to juſtice Ledyard, guarded by a file of muſque- 


robbed the ſame morning. 


— 


Ll teers, and before a large company of Lords and ladies, &c. 


he owned, that he, with one Plunket, committed theſe 
robberies; alſo the robbing Mr. Walpole in Hyde-park, 
when a piſtol went off undeſignedly, and appeared ſo con- 


cerned that ſome of the ladies ſhed tears. The above fads 
and his confeſſion were brought againſt him on his trial, 


when he made the following defence. 


My Lord, | | : 
Your Lordſhip will not conſtrue it vanity in me, at this 


time, to ſay, that I am ſon of a Divine in the kingdom of 
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Inland, well known 65 his zeal and affection to the prę- 


ſent Royal Family and happy government; who beſtowed 


an education. upon me becoming his character, of which 1 
have in my hand a certificate from a Lord, four Members 
of Parliament, and ſeveral Juſtices of the County where I 


| was born and received my education. 


About the beginning of the laſt war, my Lord, I came 


: to London, with a delign to enter into the military ſervics 
of my King and Country; but unexpected diſappointments 
obliged me to change my reſolution; and having married 
the daughter of a reputable tradeſman, to her fortune I ad- 
_ ded what little I had of my own, and entered into trade in 


the grocery way in Welbeck-ſtreet, Cavendiſh-ſquare, and 
continued therein till my wife died. I very quickly after her 
death found a decay in trade, ariſing from an unavoidable 


truſt repoſed in ſeryants; and fearing the conſequence, I 
ſold off my ſtock; and in the firſt place honeſtly diſcharged 
my debts, and purpoſed to apply the reſidue of my fortune 


in the purchaſe of ſome military employment, agreeable to 


my firſt defign. 


During my application to trade, my Lord, I unhappily 


| became. acquainted with Plunket, an apotheeary, who, by 


his account of himſelf, induced me to believe he had tra- 
velled abroad, and was poſſeſſed of cloaths and other things 
ſuitable. thereto, and prevailed on me to employ him in at- 
tending on my family, and to lend him money to the a- 
mount "of 1001. and upwards. © 

When I left off trade, I preſſed Plunket for payment, 
and after receiving by degrees ſeveral ſums, he ropoſed, on 


my earneſtly inf ſilting that I muſt call in all debts owing to 
me, to pay me part in goods, and part in money. 


Theſe very cloaths with which I am charged, my Lord, 
he brought home to me to make ſale of, towards payment 


of my dept; and accordingly, my Lord, 1 did fell them, 
very unfortunately, as it now appears; little thinking they 


were come by in the manner Mr. Higden hath been pleaſed 
to expreſs, whoſe word and honour are too well known to 


doubt the truth, 


My Lord, as the cantraiing this debt between Plunket 


and myſelf was a matter of a private nature, ſo was the pay- 


ment of it; therefore it is impoſſible for me to have the teſ- 
timony of one ſingle witneſs to theſe facts (which as it is 
an unavoidable misfortune) I hope, and doubt not, my Lord, 
that your Lordſhip and the . of the Jury will 
duly weigh. 
, | | t 
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3 WE : 
It is probable, nay, it is poſſible, that if J had come by 
thoſe eloaths by diſhoneſt means, I ſhould be ſo imprudent 


as to bring a man to my lodgings at noon day to buy them, 
and give him my name and place of reſidence, and even 
_ write that name and reſidence myſelf in the ſaleſman book? 


It ſeems to me, and I think muſt to every man, a madneſs 
that no one with the leaſt ſhare of ſenſe could be capable of. 
My Lard, in the courſe of Mr. Higden's evidence he hath 


declared, he could not be poſitive, either to my face or 
. perſon ; the defect of which I humbly preſume leaves a 


doubt of the certainty of my being one of the two petſons. 
My Lord, it is very true, when I was firſt apprehended, 

the ſurprize confounded me, and gave me the moſt extra- 

ordinary ſhotk ; it cauſed a delirum and confuſion in my 


brain, wkich rendered me incapable of being myſelf, or 
knowing what I ſaid or did; I talked of robberies as ano- 
ther man may do in talking of ſtories ; but, my Lord, af- 


ter my friends had viſited me in the Gatehouſe, and had 
given me new -ſpirits ; and when I came to be re-examined 


before juſtice Ledyard, and then aſked, If | could make any 


diſcovery of the robbery, I then alledged, I had recovered 
my ſurprize, that what I had talked of concerning robbe- 
ries was falſe and wrong, but it was entirely owing to a 
confuſed head and brain. 3 OE 

This, my Lord, being my unhappy fate ; but unhappy 
as it is, your Lordſhip is my Judge, and preſumptive coun- 
cil, I ſubmit it, whether there is any one evidence againſt 
me than circumſtantial. eds LN 

My Lord, I have lived in credit, and have had dealings 
with mankind, and therefore humbly beg leave, 'my Lord, 


do call about a ſcore to my character, or more if your Lord- 


ſhip pleaſes ; and then, my Lord, if in your Lordſhip's opi- 
nion, the evidence againſt me ſhould be by law only cir- 
cumſtantial, and the character given of me by my witnefles 
ſhould be fo far ſatisfactory as to have equal weight, I ſhall 
moſt readily ſubmit to the Jury's verdict. F—- | 

Nine Gentlemen being called gave him a very good 
Character. „ ES | | 
The Jury brought him in guilty, without going out of 
court. When he was called upon to receive ſentence, he 


| attempted to make an apology ; but only ſaid, ** My Lord, 


I cannot ſpeak.” What he intended to offer was next day 
publiſhed, importing, that he hoped ſome circuniſtances 
might entitle him to ſo much mercy, as might * 
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from being a diſgrace to his family, and enable him to paſs 
his days in penitence and obſcurity. | 


On Wedneſday October the 3d. 1750, he was executed. 
When he came to the gallows, he looked up, and ſaid, Oh 


| Jeſus! He took no notice of the populace but was attentive 


to devotion, and ſpoke not at all but to the conſtable who 


| firſt took him up, and who defired to ſhake him by the 
hand, and hoped he would forgive him, which he ſaid he 


did, and hoped that God would bleſs his friends, forgive his 


enemies, and receive his ſoul. 
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An account of the behaviour and execution of Lord Bal- 
MERINO and the Earl of KILMARNOCK, en Tower- 


Hill, for High Treaſon, Auguſt 18, 1746. 


"\N the morning of their execution, about 6 o'clock, a 
troop of life-guards, one of horſe grenadiers, and 


1000 of the foot- guards, marched to attend the execution. 
About 8 o'clock the ſheriffs of London, with their officers, 


went to the Tranſport- office on Tower-hill, hired by them 


for their reception before they ſhould be conducted to the 
| ſcaffold. At ten o'clock the block was fixed on the ſtage, 
and covered with black cloth. Soon after their coffins were 
brought; on the E. of Kilmarnock's was a plate with this 

| inſeription, Gulielmus Comes de Kilmarnock decollatus 


18 Aug, 1746 tat. ſua 42. and on Lord Balmerino's, 
Arthurus Dominus de Balmerino decollatus 18 Aug. 1746, 
Etat. ſua 58. At a quarter after ten the ſheriffs went in 


poſſeſſion to the outward gate of the Tower, and after 


knocking at it ſome time, a warder within aſked, Who's 


there ? the officer without reply'd, The Sheriffs of London 


and Middleſex. The warden then aſked, what do they want? 
the officer anſwered, the bodies of Wm. Kilmarnock, and 
L. Balmerino ? Then the lieutenant of the Tower, with the 
E. of Kilmarnock, and majer White with L. Balmerino, 
came to the gate, and weredelivered to the ſheriffs, who as is 
uſual ſaid, God bleſs King George; to which Kilmarnock. 
aſſented by a bow, and Balmerino ſaid, . God bleſs King 

—S, | 

Soon after the proceſſion began; and when they had paſ- 
fed thro” the lines into the area of the circle formed by the 
guards, the paſſage was cloſed, and the troops of horſe drew 
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up behind the foot. The lords were conducted into ſepa- 
rate apartments in the houſe, facing the ſteps of the ſcaffold; 
their friends being admitted to ſee them. The E. of Kil- 
marnock was attended by the Rev. Mr Foſtor, and the Rev. 

Mr. Hume, and the chaplain of the Tower; and another 

clergyman of the church of England accompanied L. Bal- 
merino; on entering the door (hearing ſeveral of the ſpe=- 
tators ask eagerly, which is L.Balmerinof he anſwered ſmil- 
ing, I am L. Balmerino, gentlemen, at your ſervice. 

After which L. Balmerino, purſuant to. his requeſt, be- 
ing admitted to confer with the Earl, firſt thanked him for 
the favour, and then aſked “ if his lordſhip knew of any 

order ſigned by the prince (meaning the pretender's ſon) to 
give no quarter at the battle of Culloden ?” And the ear! 
anſwering, No; the L. Balmerino added, Nor I neither, 
and: therefore it ſeems to be an invention to juſtify their 
own murders.” The earl replied, “ he did not think this 
a fair inference, becauſe he was informed, after he was a 
priſoner at Inverneſs, by ſeveral officers, that ſuch an order, 
ſigned George Murray, was in the Duke's cuſtody.” 
« George Murray! faid Lord Balmerino, then they ſhould 
not charge it on the prince.” Then he took his leave, em- 
bracing L. Kilmarnock, with the ſame kind of noble and 
generous compliments as he had uſed before, my dear L. 
Kilmarnock, I am only ſorry that I cannot pay this reckon- 
ing alone; once more farewel for ever!“ and returned ta 
his own room. | | | 

The earl then, with the company kneeling down joined 
in a prayer delivered by Mr. Fofter; after which having fat 
a fe moments, and taking a ſecond refreſhment of a bit 

of bread and a glaſs of wine, he expreſſed a deſire that L. 
Balmerino might go firſt to the ſcaffold; but being inform'd 
that this could not be, as his lordſhip was named firſt in the 
warrant ; he appeared ſatisfied, ſaluted his friends, ſaying, 
he ſhould make no ſpeech on the ſcaffold, but deſired the 
miniſters to aſſiſt him in his laſt moments, and they accord- 
ingly, with other friends, proceeded with him to the ſcaf- 

- fold. The multitude who had been long expecting to 
fee him en ſuch an awful occaſion, on his firſt appearing 
on the ſcaffold dreſt in black, with a countenance and 
demeanor, . teſtifying great contrition, ſhewed the deepeſt 
ſigns of commiſeration and pity ; and his lordſhip, at the 
ſame time, being ſtruck with ſuch a variety of dreadfu: 
objects at once, the multitude, the block, his coffin, 

| | the 
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the executioner, the inſtrument of death, turned about to 
Mr. Hume and ſaid, Hume ! this is terrible; ; tho) with- 


. | 
- a out chang! ing his voice or countenanee. i 
0 | After putting up Aa ſhort prayer, concluding with a * 

petit ion for his majeſty K. George, and the royal family, - 


in verification of his declaration in his ſpeech, his lordſhip 
1 | embraced, and took his laſt leave of his friends. The 
excutioner, who before had ſomething adminſter'd to 
keep him from ſfinting, was ſo affected with his lordſhip's 
diſtreſs, and the avfulneſs of the ſcene, that, on aſking 
him forgiveneſs, he burſt into tears. My lord bid him 
take courage, giving him at the ſame tim: a purſe with _ b 
: | five guineas, and telling him that he would drop his hand- bh 
4  Kkerchief as a ſignal for the ſtroke. He proceeded, with 

the help of his gentleman, to make ready for the block, 


p by taking off his coat, and the bag from his hair, which 1 
Za was then tuck'd up under a napkin cap, but this being 1 
n made up ſo wide as not to keep up his long hair; the mak- 1 
5 ing it leſs occationed a little decay; his neck being laid 1 
- bare, tucking down the collar of his tſhirt and wailtcoat, = 
85 he kneeled down on a black cuſhion at the block, and =—_ 
14 drew his cap over his eyes, in doing which, as well as. 3 
. in putting up his hair, his hands were obſerved to ſhake ; ; bo 
10 but, either to ſupport himſelf, or as a more convenient 9 
L poſture for devotion, he happen'd to lay both his hands 7 
. upon the block, which the executioner obſerving, pray- 1 
* ed his lordſhip to let them fall, leſt they ſhould be mang- # 
led, or break the blow. He was then told that the neck 9 
1 of his waiſtcoat was in the way, upon which he roſe, 4 
"M and with the help of a friend took it off, and the neck 1 
bit being made bare to the ſhoulders, he k kneele down as be- 1 
"FE | fore. a the mean time, when all things were ready V 
vd for the execution, and the black bays which hung over | 
8 tte rails of the fcaffold having, by direction of the coloniel 3 
8 | of the guard, or the ſheriffs, been turned up that the peo- | [| 
1 ple might ſee all the circumſtances of the execution; in 1 
N | about two minutes (the time he before fixed) after he | 
1 knee led down, his lordſhip dre pping his handkerchief, the 1 
5 | executioner at once ſevered his head from his body, except 9 
ng only a ſmall part of the ſkin, which was immediately di- | { 
5 vided by a gentle ſtroke; the head was received in a piece 1 
oft of red bayes, and, with the body, unmediacely put into 1 
he | the coffin. | 
cu! While this was doing the Lord Ba merino, after 1 b 
in, 2 2 2 | ſolemnly | 
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ſolemnly recommended himſelf to the mercy of the Almighty, 
converſed chearfully with his friends, refreſhed himſelf twice 
with a bit of bread and a glaſs of wine, and deſired the com- 


pany to drink to him © ain degrae to haiven,” acquainting 


them that he had prepared a ſpeech, which he ſhould read 
on the ſcaffold, and therefore 3 ſay nothing of its 


contents. The under ſheriff coming into his lordſhip's 


apartment to let him know the {tage was ready, he prevent+ 


ed him by immediately aſking if the affair was over with 


the lord Kilmarnock, and being anſwered, It is, he en- 
quired how the executioner performed his office, and upon 
receiving the account, ſaid, it was weil done; then addreſ- 


ſing himſelf to the company, ſaid, * Gentleman, I ſhall 
detain you no longer, and with an eaſy unaffected chearful - 


neſs ſaluted his friends, and haſtened to the ſcaffold, which 
he mounted with fo eaſy an air, as aſtoniſhed the ſpectators, 


He then took off his coat and waiſtcoat, together with his 


neckcloth, and threw them on his coffin ; putting on a 
flannel waiſtcoat, which had been provided for the purpoſe, 
and then taking a plaid cap out of his pocket, he put it on 
his head, ſaying, he died a Scotchman : after kneeling 
down at the block, to adjuſt his poſture, and ſhew the exe- 
Cutioner the ſignal for the ſtroke, which was dropping his 
arms, he once more turned to his friends, and took his laſt 
farewell, and looking round on the croud, ſaid, “perhaps 
ſome may think my behaviour too bold, but remember, Sir, 
(ſaid he to a gentleman who ſtood near him) that I now de- 
Clare it is the effect of confidence in God, and a good conſci- 
2 and I ſhould diſſemble, If I ſhould ſhew any ſigns of 
tar.” | | ſe | | 
Obſerving the axe in the executioner's hand as he paſſed 
him, he took it from him, felt the edge, and returning it, 
clapped the executioner on the ſhoulder to encourage him; 
He tucked down the collar of his ſhirt and waiſtcoat, and 
ſhewed him where to ſtrike, deſiring him to do it reſolutely, 
for in that, ſays his lordſhip, will conſiſt your kindneſs, 

He went to the fide of the ſtage, and' called up the war- 
dour, to whom he gave ſome money, aſked which was his 
Hearſe, and ordered the man to drive near. , 

Immediately, without trembling or changing countenance 
he again knelt down at the block, and having with his arms 
ſtretch out, ſaid, ** O Lord reward my friends, forgive my 
enemies, and receive my ſoul, he gave the ſignal by letting 


them fall: but his uncommon firmneſs and intrepidity, and 


the unexpected ſuddenneſs of the ſignal, ſo ſurprized the 
F (Xn 
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executioner, that tho? he ſtruck the part directed, the blow 
was not given with ſtrength enough to wound him very 
deep ; on which it ſeem'd as if he made an effort to turn his 
head towards the executioner, and the under-jaw fell and 
returned very quick, like anger and gnaſhing the teeth; 
but it could not be otherwiſe, the part being convulſed. A 
ſecond blow immediately ſucceeding the firſt, rendered him, 
however, quite inſenſible, and a third finiſhed the work. 
His head was received in a piece of red bays, and with 


his body put into the coffin, which, at his particular requeſt, 
was placed on that of the late marquis of Tullibardine's in 


St. Peter's church in the Tower, all three lords lying in 
one grave. 8 
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A Narrative of the behaviour of Townutey and 
FLEOTHER, executed at Kenninton, Fuly 30, 1746, 


| F 'Townley, aged about thirty-ſeven, was born at 


Townley-Hall, the ſat of the fan ily, in Lancaſhire, 


His father left him in the poſſeſſion of a handſome fortune, 
which having ſeon ſpent he went into the French king's 
ſervice. He came over to England about ſix years ago, and 
lived privately on a ſmall annuity in Wales, but is ſuppoſed 
to have been an agent, becauſe he was ſupplyed with money 
from France, and kept a French commiſſion by him. On 
breaking out of the rebellion he joined the rebels, and dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf ſe that the young pretender gave him a 
colonel's commiſſion to raiſe the Mancheſter regiment. 
While in Newgate he behaved with great pride, looking upon 
his fellow priſoners as beneath his notice, and therefore ge- 
nerally kept himſelf in his room. In the New Goal he ſel- 
dom convers'd with any body but Mr, Saunderſon a Romiſh 
- prieſt. After ſentence, a friend coming to ſee him, ſaid, 51 


believe, Sir, you deceived yourſelf in imagining you ſhould . 


be able to clear up your innocence, with regard to the part 
which you haye been ſuppoſed to have had in the rebellion ; 
and that you was not quite right in imagining that you could 
| invalidate the credit of the king's witneſſes.“ To which 
Townley, with tears in his eyes, reply' d, My dear friend, 
I never thought it would come to this.” His father's bro- 
ther was tryed for the rebellion in fifteen, and with much 


di 8 5 | 
Mr. Townley's nam © was inſerted at the top of a lift of 
| | pri- 
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priſoners demanded by cartel from France, having the French 
king's commiſſion ; but the beſt lawyers being conſulted, it 
was their opinion, that no perſon born a ſubject of Great 
Britain, and taking arms againſt his country, can be com- 
prehended in a cartel; and by no means ſuch as being in 
the ſervice of France, did not keep their own corps, but 
acted in a ſeperate one by commiſſion from the pretender's 
ſon, engaging and exerciſing the king's ſubjects in mi- 
litary diſcipline againſt his majeſty. 
'. George Fletcher, aged 28, was a linnen-draper, at Sa]- 
ford, adjoining to Manchefter, managing the buſineſs for 
his mother. He had the character of a very honeſt young 
man, but was unhappily prejudic'd by education againſt 
the preſent ſettlement, yet acknowledged, that his misfor- 
tune was the effect of his own obſtinacy; for his mother 
intreated him, even on her knees, to keep out of the rebel- 
lion; and when perſwaſion could not prevail, oflered him 
a 1000l. if he would take her advice; but all to no purpoſe, 
for when the pretender came to Ni ancheſter, he was eager 
to ſerve him, and fo deſirous of a captain's commiſſion, that 
he applyed to Mr. Sec. Murray as a | who pro- 
Cured him the 3 for 50l. 


— 


Account of the behaviour and execution of Stmon Lord 
FRasER, of Lovat, on Tower-hill, for High 7 rear 


ſen, April 1747. 


H E execution of this noble Lord was notified to 
him, he remained uncertain as to his fate, and 
ſeemed indifferent to live or die; for though he was 
— La by friends to throw himſelf at his majeſty's fret, 
and -petition for mercy, he abſolutely refuſed it, ſaying, 
& He was ſo old an infirm, that his life was not worth 

aſkin 
Tough the whole of his conduct after conviction he 
appeared undaunted, but preſerved his jocoſe ſatyrical tem- 
to the very laſt moment of his life. He receiv'd the 
notice of his death warrant without the leaſt alteration in 
his countenance, thank'd the gentleman who brought it 
for the favour he had done him, and drank a Flaſs of wine 
to his health; after which he ſat down with him, enter- 
"tained. chearfully a converſation for ſome time, and drank 
| | | | part 
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part of a bottle of wine. Next morning being informed 
of the report that an engine was to be made for hi, exe- 
cution, like that call'd the Maiden, provided many years 
ago for beheading ſtate criminals in Scotland, he com- 
mended the contrivance for, ſays he, “ as my neck is very 
ſhort, the executioner will be puzzled to find it out with 
his axe; and if ſuch a machine be made, I ſuppoſe it 
will get the name of Lord Lovat's Maiden“. 

On Monday the ſixth, the major of the Tower came 


to ſee him, and aſk'd how he did. “ Do, ſays he, why, 


fir, I am doing very well; for I am fitting my ſelf for a place 
where hardly any majors go, and very few lieutenant-ge- 
nerals.” Next morning, he deſired one of the warders to 
lay a pillow upon the floor at the feet of the bed, that 
he might try, if he could properly perform his part in the 
tragedy in which he was next Thurſday to be the chief 
actor ; and after having kneeled down, and placed his 
head upon the foot of the bed, he roſe up and ſaid, by 
this practice, I believe, I ſhall be able to act my part well 
enough”, | | 3 
On Wedneſday his lordſhip waked about two o'clock 
in the morning, and prayed moſt devoutly for ſome time, 
after which he went to ſleep again, and flept till between 
fix and ſeven, when he called for the warder to dreſs him 
as uſual; and during the remaining part of the day, he 
not only talk'd pertinently and ſedately wich fome gentle- 


men that come to ſee him, both about his own private 


affairs and the publick affairs of the nation, but crack'd 
his jokes merrily with the warders that attended him, the 
barber that ſhaved him, and almoſt every one that came 
near him. After eating a hearty dinner, he ſmoak'd a 
pipe, according to cuſtom; and then ſent orders to the 


Cook to get ſome veal roaſted, that it might be ready to 


mince for his breakfaſt in the Morning, 


On Thurſday the ninth, being the fatal Cay his lord- 
| ſhip waked about three in the morning, an 


as he had 
done the morning before, prayed in a very devout manner 


for ſome time. At five he got up, call'd for a glaſs of 


wine and water, as uſual, and fat reading in his chair for 
two hours without ſpectacles; for notwithſtanding his 
great age; he had never made uſe of any, which was owing 
it is ſuppoſed, to his ſober and regular way of living; for 


though he often drank a chearful glaſs, yet he very ſeldom 
taſted wine without water, and never drank to great ex- 


ceſs. 
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ceſs. All this morning he behaved with his uſually gaiety, 


without once diſcovering the leaſt ſign of fear or uneaſineſs, 
as appeared by ſeveral incidents. At eight, he deſired his 
wig might be ſent to the barber, that he might have time 
to comb it out in the genteeleſt manner; and having de- 
ſired the warder to get him a purſe, to put the gold in, 
which he deſigned for the executioner, he added. Let it 
be a good one, leſt the gentleman ſhould refuſe it. Upon 
the warder's bringing two to chuſe, he did not approve 
much of either; however, he choſe one, and ſaid, „tho 
it be none of the beſt, it is a purſe that no man would re 

fuſe with ten guinea in it.” Between eight and nine, he 
called for a plate of minced veal, eat heartily, and 

then having called for ſome wine and water, he drank the 
healths of ſeveral of his friends. . 

In the morning, Mr. Alderman Alſop, one of the high 
ſheriff of London and Middleſex, (the other being ill) at- 
tended by the two under ſheriffs and the proper officers, 
with the executioner, went from the Mitre Tavern in 
Fenchurch-ſtreet, to the houſe hired for them on Tower- 
Hill. At ten o'clock the block was fixed on the ſcaffold, 
and his lordſhip's coffin brought, which was covered with 
black cloth, adorned with coronets, &c. and with this in- 
ſcription on the lid, Simon Dominus Fraſer de Lovat, 
decollat. April. 9. 1747, Ætat. ſuæ 80.“ 

At eleven o'clock, the high Sheriff, with his attendants, 
went to the Tower, where they knocked at the gate, and 
demanded the priſoner; and when it was notified to his 
lordſhip, that the ſheriff was come to demand him he deſired 
the company to withdraw a little, till he put up a ſhort 

rayer. In a few minutes, he called them in again, and 
ſaid, Gentlemen, I am ready ;” and after having got 
down one pair of ſtairs, being invited by General William- _ 


ſon to reſt himſelf a little in his apartment, his lordſhip, ' 


upon his entrance, paid his reſpects, in a very polite man- 
ner, to the ladies, then to the. gentlemen, and talked as 
freely, and with as little ſeeming concern, as if he had been 
come to an entertainment. After getting down the other 
pair of ſtairs, he was put into the governor's coach, and 
_ carried to the Tower-Gate, where he was delivered to the 
high ſheriff attending, upon his receipt. | 
| From the Tower-gate, he was conducted in another coach 
to a houſe, from the upper rooms of which there nk | 
| paſ⸗ 
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paſſage to the ſcaffold, and the rooms were lined with black 


cloth, and hung with ſconces for his lerdſhip's reception, 


. which diſmal proſpect produced no alteration in his lord- 


ſhip's countenance. After delivering a paper to the ſheriff, 


he told him, he might give the word of command when 


he pleaſed, © For, ſays he, as I have been an officer in 
the army many years, I have been accuſtomed and am ready 


to obey command; and after having ſaid a ſhort prayer on 


his knees, and drank a little burnt brandy with bitters, he 
was conducted up the ſcaffold. = 


As his lordſhip was going up the ſteps to the ſcaffold, he 


| looked round, and obſerving ſuch a predigious crowd of 


people upon the hill, he ſaid, He wondered there ſhould 
be ſuch a buſtle about taking off an old grey head, that could 
not get up three ſteps without two men to ſupport it;“ and 


after being upon the ſcaffold, and obſerving one of his friends 


very much dejected, he clapped him upon the ſhoulder, 
ſaying, chear up thy heart, man; 1 am not afraid, why 


ſhould'ſt thou? Then he gave the executioner the purſe 


with ten guineas in it, recommending te him, to act his 


part handſomely ; for, ſays he, © if you do not, and I 
am able to riſe again, I ſhall be very angry with you ;” 
and after examining the axe, and viewing his coffin, he 


fat down in the chair provided for him, and repeated ſeveral 
lines from Horace and Ovid. | 
After which delivering his cloaths and things to his 
friends, he kneeled down at the block, telling the exe- 
cutioner, he would ſay a ſhort prayer, and then drop his 
handkerchief as a fignal for him to .do his buſineſs. Hay- 
ing placed himſelf too near the block, the executioner de- 
fired his lordſhip to move a little farther back, which he 
did, and after having placed his head and neck properly 


upon the block, in half a minute he dropt his handker- 
chief, and the executioner being now, it ſeems, become 


expert at his buſineſs, ſevered the head from the body at 
one blow, both of which were put into the coffia and 


carried in a hearſe back to the Tower. 
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A Narrative of the Trial of THñoMA MELLER, 0ther- 
 *viſe BROOEs, at the Seſſions Houſe in the Old Bailey, 
for à Rape. e | 


XI ARY WARNETT, the proſecutrix, a young Wo- 


man of ſeventeen years of age, depoſed, That on 


Thurſday, June 23, Mary Curtain deſired her to go with 
ber to the Manſion Houſe to get a warrant, as ſhe had loft a 


oown, where they met a young woman whom they accom- 
panied to the Compter, at which place ſhe, for the firſt time, 


ſaw Meller, and one Litchfield. That after ſtaying about 


half an hour Warnett and Curtain came down ſtairs, when 
Meller followed them, and aſked them to go to a public 
houſe to drink, which they at firſt declined, but were pre- 
vailed on to go to a houſe the corner of Honey Lane Market, 
where Litchfield came to them; when both the men inſiſted 
on their going to ſome gardens to drink tea. This they re- 
fuſed, and endeavoured to get away, but were lugged back, 
and told they ſhould go along with them. es 

That about duſk they came to a public houſe, the ſign of 
the Bull's Head, at Hummerton, when the men ſaid they 
intended to go a little farther, as they could not have tea 
there, but the women inſiſted on going no farther, and that 


they would go home; on which Meller faid they ſhould go 
in and have ſomething there. They were carried into a little 
room, and during their ſtay, which was a conſiderable time. 


Warnett was very uneaſy, and got upon the table to jump 


off, to get out of the room, but was dragged down by 


Meller, who ſaid he would ſee her home. 

That after many attempts to detain them, on account of 
ſome pretended diſpute about the reckoning, they went from 
the houſe, at the door of which ſtood a woman and two 
girls, of whom Warnett and Curtain aſked the neareſt way 
to town, and were told if they would go with them, they 
would put them in the neareſt way ; but Meller pulled War- 
nett away, and ſaid ſhe ſhould not go with them: He then 
dragged her down the road, and threw her into a ditch, and 
upon her getting up he pulled her in again, and jumped down 
himſelf, but afterwards got her out again, and upon her en- 


dieavouring to {cream out, threatened to cut her throat; he 


then 


(3590 | 
then dragged her along, and got her into a field, and when 
they were a good way up it, Meller aſked Litchfield whether 
he would go any farther, and upon his anſwering no, Mel- 
ler threw Warnett down upen ſome hay, and then perpe- 
trated his criminal deſign ; attended with ſuch circumſtances 
as decency will not permit us to lay before our readers. 


That they afterwards came away, and paſt by ſome new 


houſes uninhabited, and proceeding ' farther, Warnett ſaw a 
woman lighting ſome gentlemen out of a houſe ; ſhe ran up 
to them, and Mary Curtain to another, and upon telling 
their caſe, Meller and Litchfield were taken into cuſtody. 


The priſoner in his defence denied throwing Warnett into 


the ditch, and infinuated that, when in the field, ſhe was as 


agreeable to his deſires as if ſhe had been his wife. The 


Jury, however, brought in their verdict guilty death, and he 
was, purſuant to his ſentence (with ſeveral others) executed 
at Tyburn, on Wedneſday the 2Eth day of July, 1769. 
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Narrative of the Trial of Moszs ALEXANDER, at 


the Seffions Houſe. in the Old Bailey, for Forgery. 


M. Alexander was indicted for forging an indorſement, 
the name of John Brown, on the following Bill of 
Exchange. k . | | 
| "a Ts Leeds, 19th of Jan. 1768. 
& Six weeks after date pay to Mr. John Brown or order 981. 

6s. value received, as adviſed by Richard Aked, 
« To Mr. Nathaniel Aked, No. 23, DE 

“ Princes-ſireet, near the Royal 

& Exchange, London.“ 

Mr. Ralph Fryer depoſed to the following effect: That 


he received the bill of Mr. Joe the 23d of January 1768. 


That about two or three days after he ſaw Mr. Alexander in 
their counting houſe, who faid he was forry he could not 


oblige Mr. Fryer with an hundred pounds, but had ſent him 


a very good bill on Mr. Aked. That Mr. Fryer at ſeveral 
times advanced Mr. Alexander 501. on the bill, and after- 


wards lent him 101. more. That on the 4th of March the 


bil! becoming due, it was preſented for payment, but was 


noted and proteited, and brought to Mr, Fryer, who paid 


me monty. That on the 12th of March he inſiſted on Mr. 
Aa à 2 | Alex- 
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Alexander's either indorſing the bill, or giving a memoran- 
dum, to be accountable for the value. That on Mr. Alex- 
ander's writing ſuch memorandum, he thought there was a 
great likeneſs between the writing of it and the indorſement 
John Brown, which he mentioned to Alexander, who an- 
bvered, it was immaterial to him, but he ſhould have his 
money in a few days. 


William Parry, John Woodhouſe, and Charles Tatlock, 


depoſed that they believed the bill and indorſement to be of 
Alexander's hand writing. 

Mr. Alexander, in his defence, ſaid he borrowed the bill 
to raiſe caſh, and though he wanted it himſelf, he lent it to 


Mr. Fryer to raiſe money for him ; that he neither forged it, 


or knew or believed it to be a forgery, and that Brown being 


in France, he could not have his teſtimony. 
' Mr. Nathaniel Aked's depoſition, on behalf of Mr. Alex- 


ander, was to the following effect: That John Brown was 


his clerk for about fix months, and was ſo in February 1768, 


but is now gone abroad; that he was very certain the name 


John Brown to the bill was of Brown's hand writing, but 
that the body was not, and that he would have paid the bill, 
but never ſaw it after it became due. 


The jury, however, found Mr, Alexander guilty, and 


when the report was made to his majeſty, he was, with 
others, ordered for execution, but was afterwards twice re- 
ſpited, and at laſt executed on Wedneſday Auguſt 9, 1769. 

In December Seffions, 1768, this unhappy perſon was 
_ indicted for forging the following Bill of Exchange. 

Leeds, Jan. 27, 1768. 

6 \ Seventy days aſter date pay to Mr. John Brown or order. 

135 J. 13 8. value received, as by advice of 

„ Richard Aked, 

& To Mr. Nathaniel Aked, Pines ſtreet, 

near the Royal Exchange, London.” 


But as there appeared no proofs of the forgery, he was ace 


quitted. 


And in February Seſſions 1769, he was again indicted for 


77 ae following Bill of Exchange. 
23 April 1768, Sixty days after date pay to Mr. John 


Ives or order, eighty five pounds, five ſhillings, for va- 
s Jue received by John Morriſon. 


6 Directed to Mr. William Heydon, 

« Grocer, Southwark, London.“ | 

But at this time alſo, po proof appearing againſt him, he 
was again acquitted, 
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A Narrative of the Trial of Mr. BaR ET TI, an Halian, 

' who was indified for the wilful Murder of Evan 
Morcan, October 6th, 1769; together with his 
Defence, which he had prepared in writing io be read 
mw - „ 


_ 1 * the courſe of the evidence againſt Mr. Baretti, Eli- 
zabeth Ward depoſed to this effect: That on the 6th of 
October laſt, between nine and ten in the evening, ſhe heard 
a woman, (whom ſhe had never ſeen before) aſk the priſoner 
to give her a glaſs of wine, and at the ſame time ſaw her 
take hold of him with her hand, in an indecent manner; on 
which he went on a little, but directly turned back, and hit 
the evidence, who was ſtanding by the other woman, a vio- 
lent blow on the face with his double fiſt ; ſhe then ſcreamed 
out, and three young men, whom ſhe was not acquainted 
with, came up, and aſked him, how he could ſtrike a wo- 
man!“ and by once or twice ſhoving againſt him, puſhed 
him off the pavement, Baretti then drew a knife, and ran 
up Panton ſtreet, the young men following him, crying, 
s Murder! he has a knife out l' and the witneſs believed it 
was then the deceaſed was ſtabbed. | | 
Thomas Patman depoſed, that he was in company with 
Morgan on the above night, and one Clark; that he ſaw the. 
Priſoner ſtrike a woman, whom he did not know, on the 
head, and, on her ſcreaming, Morgan and Clark puſhed the 
evidence (in a ſlight manner) againſt Baretti, who gave him 
a blow on the left ſide, and immediately the blood ran down 
into his ſhoe : he cried out he was ſtabbed ; Baretti retreated; 
Morgan purſued him half way up Panton ſtreet, and there 
Patman ſaw Morgan receive a wound from him and fall. 
The depoſition of John Clark corroborated, in moſt re- 
ſpects, what the laſt witneſs had ſworn ; but, on his crofs 
examination, it appeared that Patman did not know he was 
ſtabbed, till Baretti ran into Panton ſtreet ; that he (Clark) 


ſwore before the Coroner, that Morgan collared Baretti, be- 


fore he knew Patman was wounded, and that one of the wo- 
men ſaid, the priſoner ought to haye a knock over the head 
with her patten. i | 


Mr, 
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4 Mr. Lambert, a tallowchandler i in Panton- ſtreet, depoſed, 

That Baretti ran into a grocer's ſhop, oppoſite his houſe ; 
Fatman was ftanding at the door, with the blood running 
down his ſhirt, and ſaid a'gentleman in the ſhop had ſtabbed 
bim; on which the witneſs, who was a conſtable, called to 


Baretti (who had a knife in one hand, with a ſilver caſe over 


the blade, which was bloody) to ſurrender, and immediately 
ſprang upon him, ſeized him by the collar, and ſecured him. 

One of the patients in the Middleſex hoſpital, when Mor- 
gan, was there, declared, that he (Morgan) ſaid he ſaw a 
gentleman aſſault a couple of women, on which he went, 
without meaning an offence, to their aſſiſtance, and was 


ſtabbed by Baretti in two places, who afterwards turned 


round and gabbed him again, which 1 wound hurt him more 


than the two firſt. 
Mr. Wyatt, the ſurgeon, declared, that Morin received 


three wounds, one of which was in the belly, which occa- 
| Hioned his death. That when he was drefling Patman, on 


the witneſs aſking how the affair happened, Clark ſaid they 
ſaw a gentleman abuſing a lady, who was an acquaintance 


of "Morgan's, who- puſhed Clark againſt Patman, and that 


Clark puſhed him againſt the priſoner; that neither of them 


ſtrück him, but he believed the woman damned him for a 
French bougte, and faid he ought to have his head clove 


with a patten. On Mr. Wyatt's s aſking Clark, a little after, 
if the woman was acquainted with him, he aid: No; and 
even denied that ſhe was an acquaintance of Morgan s, tho 
he had declared ſhe was but two minutes before. | 
Mr. Baretti then read the following paper in his Ae! ? 


* On Friday the 6th I ſpent the whole day at home, cor- 


recting my Italian and Engliſh Dictionary, which is actually 
reprinting and working off, and upon another book in four 


| volumes, which is to de oubliſhed | in February next, and has- 


been advertiſed in the News-papers. I went a little after four 
to the club of Royal Academicians in Soho, where 1 ſtopped 
about half an hour, waiting for my friends, and warming 
myſelf in the club- room. Upon nobody's coming, I went 
to the Orange coftee-houſe, to ſee if a letter was come for 
me, (for my letters come there) but there was none. 1 went 
back to go to the club, and going haſtily up the Haymarket, 


there was a woman at a door; they ſay there were two, but 


took notice of but one, as I hope God will fave me; there 


might have been two, though I only ſaw one; that is a fact. 
There was a woman eight or ten yards from the corner of 


Panton- 
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Panton-ftreet, and ſhe clapped her hands with ſuch violence 
about my private parts, that it gaye me great pain. I his 1 


inſtantly reſented, by giving her a blow on the hand, with a 
few angry words. The woman got up directly, raiſed her 
voice, and finding by my pronunciation I was a foreigner, 
ſhe called me ſeveral bad names, in a moſt contumelious 
ſtrain z among which, French bugger, d—ned Frenchman, 
and a woman-hater, were the moſt audible. | I had. not quite 
turaed the corner, before a man made me turn back, by giy- 
ing me a blow with his fiſt, and aſking: me how I dare ſtrike 


a woman; another puſhed him againſt me, and puſhed me 


off the pavement ; then three or jour more joined them. 1 


wonder I did not fall from the high ſtep which is there. 
The path-way is much raiſed from the coach- way. A great. 
number of people ſurrounded me preſently, many beating me, 


and all d- ning me on every fide, in a moſt frightful man- 
ner. I was a Frenchman in their opinion, which made. me 
apprehenſive I muft expect no favour nor protection, but all 
outrage and blows. There is generally a great puddle in the 


corner of Pan:on-ſtreet, even when the weather is fine; | but 


that day it had rained inceſſantly, which made it very ſlip- 
pery. I could plainly perceive my aſſailants wanted to throw 


me into the puddle, where I might be trampled on; ſo I 


cried out murder. There was a ſpace in the circle, from 
whence I ran into Panton-ſtreet, and endeavoured to pet into 


the footway. I was in the greateſt horror, leſt I ſhould run 
againſt ſome ſtones, as I have ſuch bad eyes. I could not 
run fo faſt as my purſuers, ſo that they were upon. me, con- 


tinually beating and puſhing me, ſome of them attempting 


to catch me by the hair-tail ; if this had happened, I had been 


certainly a loſt man. I cannot abſolutely fix the time and 
place where I firſt ſtruck. I remember, ſomewhere in Panton- 
ſtreet, I gave a quick blow, to one who beat off my hat with 


bis fiſt. When I was in Oxendan-ftreet, fifteen or ſixteen 


yards from the Haymarket, 1. ſtopped, and faced about. My 
confuſion was great, and ſeeing a ſhop open, I ran into it for 
protection, quite ſpent with fatigue. I am certainly ſorry for 
the man, but he owed his death to his own daring impetuo- 


ſity. Three men came into the ſhop, one of them cried to 


me to ſurrender myſclf to him, who was a conſtable. I aſk'd 


them if they were honeſt men, and friends; they ſaid yes. I 


put up my knife, deſired them to arreſt me, begged they would 
fend for a coach, and take me to Sir ſohn F ielding. I ap- 
peal to them how I behaved when I ſurrendered, and how 

| | 8 „  - thanks 
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-- thankful I was for their kind protection. Sir John heard 
what I and the men had to ſay. They ſent me into a room 
below; from whence I diſpatched a man to the club in Ger- 
 rard-ſtreet, when Sir Joſhua Reynolds and other gentlemen 


came to me. A meſſenger, was diſpatched to the Middleſex 


hoſpital, where they ſaid Morgan was carried. A ſurgeon 


came, and took his oath that Morgan was in danger. Sir 


John committed me to Tothill-felds-bridewell, Two gentle- 
men, as well as the conſtable, can witneſs to my behaviour 


when the coachman loſt his way, which forced us to alight 
in the mire and darkneſs, in order to find the way to Tothill- 


Helds-bridewell. I humbly conceive this will ſhew I had no 
intention of eſcaping. That woful night I paſſed without reſt, 
My face had been obſerved to be hurt, while I was at Sir 
John Fielding's ; and the conſtable was the firſt who took no- 
tice of a blow I had received on my chin. But when the 
heat and fear had ſubſided, I found a great pain in divers 


parts of my body. Mr. Molini and Mr. Low being with 
me, defired me to let them ſee what was the matter with my 


back, which I had complained of. I tripped, and they faw 
ſeveral bruiſes. —This, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, 
is the beſt account I can give of my unfortunate accident: 
for what is done in two or three minutes, in fear and terror, 
is not to be minutely deſcribed; and the court and the jury 
are to judge. I hope your lordſhip, and every perſon pre- 
ſent, will think that a man of my age, character, and way 
of life, would not ſpontaneouſly quit my pen, to engage in 
an outrageous tumult. I hope it will eaſily be conceived that 
a man almoſt blind could not but be ſeized with terror, on 
ſuch a ſudden atrack as this. I hope it will be ſeen that my 
knife was neither a weapon of offence or defence; I wear it 
to carve fruit and ſweetmeats, and not to kill my fellow- 
creatures. It is a general cuſtom in France not to put knives 
upon the table, ſo that even ladies wear them in their pock- 
ets for general uſe. . I have continued to wear it after my re- 
turn, becauſe I have found it occaſionally convenient. L. 

did I think ſuch an event would ever have happened. Let 
this trial turn out as favourable as my innocence may deſerve, 
ſtilI my regret will endure as long as life ſhall laſt. A man 
| who has lived full fifty years, and ſpent moſt of that time in 


a ftudious manner, I hope will not be ſtppoſed to have vo- 


Iuntarily engaged in ſo deſperate an affair, I beg leave, my 
Jord and gentlemen, to add one thing more. Equally con- 
fident of my own innocence, and Engliſh diſcernment to 
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trace out truth, I did reſolve to wave the privilege granted to 
foreigners by the laws of this kingdom: nor was my motive 
a compliment to this nation: my motive was my life and 


honour ; that it ſhould not be thought I received undeſerved 
favour from a jury, part my own eountry. I choſe to be 
tried by a jury of this country ; for if my honour is not ſaved, 


I cannot much wiſh for the preſervation of my life. I will 


wait for the determination of this awful court with that con- 


fidence, I hope, which innocence has a right to obtain. So 


God bleſs you all. 


Mr. Lambert corroborated. Mr, Baretti's account of his 
having received a blow, by-laying his fate was ſwelled, and 


that his hat was loſt, + | | 
Mr. Molini ſaw ſeveral bruiſes on Mr. Baretti's ſhoulder, 
and on bis back, and a ſwelling en his cheek, the day after 
this ſcuffle, SE „ = 

Mr. Low viſited Mr. Baretti in Bridewell, and ſaw ſix 
or ſeven bruiſes in ſeveral parts of his body, | Juſtice Kelynge, 
Mr. Petrin, and Major Alderton depoſed, that they had been 
attacked in a moſt indecent manner by abandoned women in 
the Hay-market, who were attended by bullies. Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, Dr, Johnſon, Mr. Fitzherbert, and Mr, Edmund, 
Burke, appeared in ſupport of Mr. Baretti's character, who 
all ſaid he was a man of great learning, modeſty, ſobriety, 
and benevolence. Mr. Garrick, Mr, Molini, and the Hon. 
Mr. Beauclerk, corroborated their teſtimony, and declared 
it was uſual for every one who travelled abroad to carry ſuch 
knives as that which the priſoner unfortunately made uſe of. 

The Jury acquitted him of murder, and of manſlaughter, 
and brought in their verdict Self defence, IF 
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A Narrative of the Trial of Jamzs Bannan, who π -- 


tried at the Seſſions Houſe in the Old Bailey, on Sa- 


turday the gth of September, for the wilful Murs 


der of MARV his Wife, 
1 T appeared by the evidence of Frances Turner, that ſhe 
bad known the priſoner andithE*Teceaſed three years; the 


priſoner was a porter, and the deceaſed a milk-woman; they 
did not live happy together, for ſhe was apt to driok 3 Tur- 
ner lived next door but one to them; ſhe had ſeen him ill 
| treat her ſeveral times. On Sunday the 3oth of July, about 


No. 40. Vol. IV. B b b ten 


1 „„ 
ten o' clock in the morning, ſhe heard a noiſe and went out 
to his door, and ſaw him knock his wife down in the paſſage 


with his hand: ſhe cannot ſay whether it was open or not: 


the evidence went home, and in about five minutes after Mrs. 
Bannan came out in a very bloody condition, and ſat under 
her window; the blood iſſued out from under her left eye, 
and ſhe cried extremely. Mrs. Turner and Elizabeth Dodd 


waſhed her, and got her into the houfe, Turner ſaid the 


wound was not very large, and could not tell what it ſeemed 
to be given with, the blow was under the deceaſed's eye, and 
her eye was black preſently. After the evidence had bound 
up the wound, ſhe went away. Turner faw her no more till 
about half an hour paſt twelve, then her maid came and de- 


fired ſhe would go to her miſtreſs's houſe, to ſee what money 


ſhe had in her pocket : accordingly the evidence went, and 
when ſhe came there, the priſoner bid the deceaſed give Mrs, 
Turner what money ſhe had; ſhe ſaid ſhe would, but he 
ſhould not ſee it ; he bid her give it her immediately, but ſhe 
did not. He then knocked her down by a blow on the left 
fide of her head, and ſhe fell on her right ſide : this was with 
his fift : her fall knocked down Mrs, "Turner's child into the 
fire place : when the deceaſed was down, Bannan kicked her 

in the face and ſeveral parts of the body, and called her a 
great many names; Turner ſaw him kick her on her belly ; 
he then ſwore he would ſee her heart, Mrs. Bannan ſaid, 
Jemmy, you will kill, or have killed me; the evidence was 
not certain which, and faid the deceaſed. appeared ſober, 
and gave Bannan no ill language. The evidence was fright- 
ened at her child's falling, ſo ſhe took her up and got away, 
and never ſaw Mrs. Bannan aſterwards, till ſhe was dead: 
Upon being aſked whether ſhe was ſubject to fits, the 
evidence faid that ſhe never knew ſhe was. Upon the court 
aſking, her whether ſhe had her cloaths on? She replied yes. 


urner did not fee him ſtamp upon her, for ſhe left her upon 


the ground; the evidence commonly ſaw. her two or three 


times a day, and ſaid. the deceaſed had not been in liquor to 


the beſt of her knowlebge for a fortnight before. The 
court then aſked her whether ſhe ever ſee her {trike him ? 
Turner never did to her knowledge, . 
It appeared by the evidence of Elizabeth Dodd, wholodg- 
ed in the priſoner's houſe, that about ten o'clock ſhe heard 
her cry out; ſhe immediately went to the deceaſed's window, 


there were none but Bannan and his wife in the houſe, the 
evidence ſaw him hold her by the hair, and beating her head 


_ 2gainit the ground or beditead, ſhe knew not which. E. 
| Dodd 
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Dodd then ſaid, have you a mind to kill your wife'? Then 
he looſed her; the deceaſed came out immediately, and ſat 
under Mrs, "Turner's window all over blood; the evidence 
then held the baſon while Mrs. Turner waſhed her face, E. 
Dodd obſerved. a wound under her left eye: after the deceafed 
was waſhed ſhe went in again; then the evidence went out 
and never ſaw her till ſhe was dead. E. Dodd ſaid ſhe 
was a very ſtrong hearty woman, and for a fortnight before, 
to the beſt of her knowledge, ſhe came home very ſober ; 
but ſhe uſed at times to get in liquor. 155 

Thomas Dodd depoſed he lodged in the priſoner's houſe 

and that when they were ſober they lived well enough, but 
when ſhe was drunk they did not; and they were both drunk 
ſometimes and fought, and the man generally had the beſt of 
it. On the 3oth of July, the evidence about ten o'clock 
went down, they were quarrelling and making a noiſe, they 
were not fighting then, but he ſuppoſed he had been beat» 
ing her. Upon the court aſking him what he generally beat 
her with? the evidence ſaid he generally beat her with his 
hands, ; READ 23 
Sarah Bliſs, who lived in Berwick Court, declared, on the 
Zoth of July, between three and four in the afternoon, ſhe 
aw the priſoner come in with his hands on his wife's ſhould- 
ers (at the upper end of the court) to ſupport her, ſhe 
having the yoak and pails on her ſhoulders with milk in them; 
it appeared ſhe could not walk very well, and ſhe ſeemed like 
in a dying condition; they were going to Mrs. Jones's, where 
Sarah Bliſs lived, he brought her in at the door, and he laid 
her down upon the bed in the fore parlour. She ſaid to the 
evidence, put your hand in my boſom; ſhe did, and found 
her of a cold ſweat ; ſhe ſaid Mary, has your, huſband. beat 
you to-day ? becauſe ſhe knew he had uſed to beat her, The 
deceaſed ſaid he has beat me and ſtamped upon me, and he 
has killed me to-day. The priſoner faid, Mary, ſhall I ſell the 
milk ? She ſaid yes. He went out, then the evidence called 
him back, and ſaid, you have killed your wife to-day, and 
you ſhall not go, for ſhe is a dying; he came back, and went 
for an apothecary, but was ſtopt, and Bliſs ſent. a boy, and 
the apothecary came, who bled her in the arm; Bliſs {aid ſhe 
believed ſhe might live an hour and a half, or two hours af- 
ter. The court aſked the evidence if ſhe did ſpeak after? 
Sarah Bliſs ſaid ſhe heard her ſa) as ſne was a bleeding, let 
me go home and die; on which the priſoner took her up in 
his arms, and carried her two or three doors farther in the 
1 B b b 2 court, 
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court, where ſhe was ſet upon a chair, and there ſhe died 
he evidence ſaw a great many bruiſes, and a place under 


ker throat, that ſeemed to have been nipped, it was black 


and blue, and as big as a five ſhilling piece; ſhe ſaw alſo ano- 
ther near her left temple ; there was likewiſe a hole where a 
little finger might be put in, and the blood ran out of it. 
Upon the court aſking the evidence if ſhe was in liquor 
when ſhe died ? ſhe replied no, ſhe was not. 


By the evidence of Mr. Foote, Surgeon, it appeared he 


was ſent for the 2d of Auguſt to ſee the body of the deceaſed. 
Upon his examining the body, he found ſeveral externa} marks 
of violence; one on the right fide of her belly, another on 
her right arm, and another on her left. The body was pu- 
trid, and the face quite black. He imagined the blackneſs of 


her face was owing to her having been fo long dead. The 


court aſked him what he imagined the mark on the right ſide 
might proceed from? Mr. Foote faid it might proceed from 
blows, or the putridneſs of the body. There was a ſmall 


puncture on the right groin, through the ſkin and fat, above 


half an inch deep. He opened the body, and found in the 


cavity of the belly a large quantity of extravaſated blood, 


ſome in a coagulated ſtate, and ſome in a fluid ſtate, which 
muſt proceed from ſome external violence, or from the rup- 


ture of ſome veſſel. The court then aſked if it might pro- 
ceed from blows or kicks on the outſide? Mr. Foote ſaid 


undoubtedly it might. The reft of the viſcera was all in a 
ſound ſtate . They then proceeded to open the head, which 


was quite ſound. Mr. Foote faid, upon the whole, his 


Opinion was, that her death was owing to the extravaſation 


of blood, which might happen by ſome external violence. - 


Upon the court aſking if her agonies and ſtruggling in her 
Hft moments might not break ſome of the veſſels, and occa- 
fiog that extravaſation, Mr. Foote ſaid it was poſſible, but 
not probable : And on being aſked if he obſerved whether 


the deceaſed was with child or not, Mr. F oote ſaid ſhe was 


not with child. 

Mr. Spence corroborated Mr, F oote's evidence in moſt of 
| the above particulars. 6 
The prifoner, in his deſence, aid, That he went out, and 
met his wife coming home that day about eleven o'clock ; 
8 had the child in his arms. She aſked him why he did not 
follow her, and help bend home with the milk; then they 


had a quarrel about the child, in which ſhe ſaid it was none 


of his: * laid he, if you was ſober you would not ſay 
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fo. She then ſaid ſhe had got ſomebody to go to beſides him; . 


and tore the ſhirt off his back. After much altercation ſhe 
went to a public houſe, but got no liquor there, becauſe ſhe 
was intoxicated ; but ſhe went to another, and got liquor, 
and then made towns home. When ſhe came home, hay= 


ing left the child with a fruit-woman, they quarrelled, and | 


ſhe ſaid again it was not his child, and ſoon after ſtruck him 


on one fide of his head. He then went out, and adviſed her 
to go to bed and get ſober. She told him ſhe would do as 


ſhe pleaſed ; ſhe would go out, and ſpend five pounds before 
ſhe came home. About two months before ſhe had taken 
ſeven pounds from him, all in filver, and ſtaid out three days 
and three nights. 

Matthew Murphy, maſter of the ſhip alehouſe in St. Giles's, 
declared Mrs, Bannan was very much intoxicated the 3oth 
of July, and wanted liquor of him. He had ſeen her tear 

her huſband's ſhirt off ſeveral times. 
| Bridget Delany and two other perſons corroborated Mur- 
phy⸗ s evidence, with reſpect to the deceaſed being in liquor 
on the above day. 

Several perſons appeared in ſupport of Bannan' 8 character, 
and ſaid they knew no ill of him. 

The priſoner was found guilty of manſlaughter, in conſe- 
_— of which he was burnt in the hand. 
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A Narrative of the Trial _ W. Ta UNTON, <vho Was 
executed at Tyburn, on Monday the 111th of Sep- 


tember, for the barbarous Murder of SAR Al | 


PRHIPps, widow, 


17 appeared by the 8 of Margaret pes daughter 

of the deceaſed Sarah, that the priſoner lived with her 
mother at the Lamb inn, near Colnbrook; that they were 
not married, but that the priſoner acted as landlord: he had 
uled to beat her mother, and abuſe her very often: that ſhe 
died Auguſt 4, and had a cut on one ſide of her temple; it 
was a great hole, and that the priſoner did it by a blow with 


an axe. On that day the evidence was with her in her room, 


and ſhe ſaid, Peggy, you may go out, I ſhall go to ſleep. 


The evidence went out; and, when ſhe went into the room 


again, found her mother dead, This was about eight 
bt — | : o'clock, 
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o clock, when ſhe went to breakfaſt in the kitchen. After 


Mrs. Phipps was dead, Taunton went out to an alehouſe, 
about a mile and a half off. He was brought back by the 
eftler, and charged with having killed her mother; but de- 
clared he knew nothing about it. The evidence did not ſee 


the priſoner in the room with her mother, nor ſee the axe, 


nor hear the deceaſed cry out. 


Stephen White, one of the oftlers to the deceaſed, de- 


clared, That he was in bed when this affair happened ; and, 
on hearing the children cry, he got up, but Taunton, was 
gone away; on which he followed him through the town; 
his fellow ſervant was with him, They took him at Lang- 
ly Broom, brought him home, and delivered him to the 
headborough. They then went with him. before Sir John 
Gibbons. It was ſaid Mrs. Phipps was killed with an axe, 
{which was produced in court); the pole end of it appeared 


bloody. The evidence faid, he did not know till this hap- 


pened, but that the priſoner was his maſter, becauſe the de- 
ceaſed and he lived as man and wife, The axe was found 
in a cellar adjoining to the room where Mrs. Phipps was 
killed. The wound was on her temple, and was thought to 
be done by the back part of the axe. On the Sunday before 
this Taunton ſtruck her with an iron poker, over the crown 
of her head, on which the evidence came in, and prevented 


him from ſtriking her again : the blood ran down very much. 


In conſequence of that, and his going away, they ſuſpected 
the priſoner was the man that had killed her. yen 

By the depoſition of Mr. Banyard, the ſurgeon, it appeared, 
That on the 3oth of July, 1769, between eight and nine in 
the evening, he was deſired to go to the Lamb inn, to Mrs. 
Phipps. fe found her all over bloody about her head and 
boſom. He aſked her what was the matter? ſhe told him, 


that Taunton had beat her with a poker. He aſked her in 


what manner ? ſhe ſaid they had been at ſupper, and having 
a cucumber in her hand, ſhe aſked him, whether he would 
have it peeled, or eat it with the rhind on? he made no an- 
iwer, but went to the fire-place, took up the poker, held it 
to her, and bid her lay hold of it. She ſaid, What for?“ 
He ſaid, ** Lay hold of it.“ She ſaid, If I muſt, give me 
the clean end, and not the ſmutty end; but what muſt I 
© lay hold of it for ?? He anſwered, © To knock my brains 
* out.” No, ſaid ſhe, Taunton, I will not hurt a hair of 


* your, head.” „Then, ſaid he, if you will not knock my 


brains out, I will knock your brains out; pgs. 
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ately ſtruck her with the poker. The firſt blow was on the 


crown of her head ; it laid the ſkull quite bare: the ſecond 
blow was upon the forehead; which cut her, as Mr, Ban- 
yard ſuppoſed, an inch and a half quite to the ſeull. Mr. 
Banyard attended her; ſhe went on very well till the Fri- 


day, when Taunton came in while Mr, Banyard was drefſ- 


ing the wound. Banyard faid, look here, Taunton, what a 
ſad accident has happened ! if you had killed her you would 
certainly have been hanged. Taunton ſaid he knew very 
well he ſhould be hanged. and was very ſorry for the acci« 
dent, and hoped ſhe would get well, and deſired Mr. Ban- 
yard to take all the care of her he could. On the Friday 
morning, between ten and eleven o'clock, Mr. Banyard 
went down to viſit her again, when her daughter came out, 
and called a couple of men. Mr. Banyard thought he heard 


murder called, and aſked what was the matter? they ſaid 


they believed Taunton had killed Mrs. Phipps. Immediately 
he went into the room, and found the body laying on the 
left fide, the head upon the arm, and the deceaſed ſeemingly 
aſleep, with the right arm hanging out of the bed. Mr. Ban- 
yard obſerved a bruiſe on the tight temple, the ſize of the 


palm of his hand; the ſkull ſeemed to be beat in, and to be 


done with the head of an axe or a hammer. The evidence 
thought that wound was the immediate caufe of her death. 
The bed-cloaths were not difturbed, but there was a large 
uantity of blood about. When Mr. Banyard came out, he 
aid to the oftler, Why do you not purſue Taunton? On 


this he was taken, and brought into the parlour. Mr. Ban- 


yard afked him how he came to do it; he ſaid he could not 


tell, Banyard ſaid, you will certainly be hanged, you have 


killed the woman. The prifoner ſaid he knew it, for he did 


it with the poker. 


By the evidence of Thomas Jacques, who kept the George 


inn on Snow- bill, it appeared that he had known Mr. Taun- 


ton a great many years, and went to him to Clerkenwell 
New-prifon. He aſked him ſeveral queſtions in regard to 
this murder, and told him he was afraid he was guilty of it. 


"Taunton ſaid he was, and could not help it now, but he was 


forry for it. Jacques aſked him his reaſon for doing it; the 


_ Priſoner ſaid, becauſe ſhe told lies of him. Jacques then 


aſked him what thoſe lies were; T aunton anſwered, ſhe ſaid 


he was a man not ſufficient, and that made the women laugh 


at him ; upon which account he was determined to kill her. 
Ss | | Robert 


- Tram! 
p Robert Molan and William Bowyer corroborated the evis 
dence of Mr. Jacques _ | . 
Robert Fagan depoſed, that he lived at Colnbrook, and 


on the Sunday night that Taunton ſtruck the deceas'd 


with the poker, the evidence was up with him all night, when 
the priſoner ſaid to him, it was his intention to kill Mrs. 
Phipps with the poker, if the oftler had not prevented him ; 
he ſaid he was very ſorry for what he had done, and hoped 
God would forgive him. | 3 

The ſubſtance of Taunton's defence, which he delivered 
in writing, was, that for ſome time he had been diſordered 


In his ſenſes ; that laſt Spring, in returning from Glouceſter, 
he hanged himſelf with his garters in a ſtable, and was in 


the agonies of death when found by the landlord, named John 


Allen ; that another time he attempted to drown himſelf in 


a ditch ; and that he was inſane while in priſon in Clerken- 


well. | 


Mr, Banyard being called, ſaid, that on the 18th of June 
he was ſent for by the clergyman of Colnbrook to go to 
Taunton, as it was reported he had attempted to hang him- 
ſelf : Taunton ſaid he had been in the country to receive up- 
wards of. an hundred pounds of a maſter waggoner ; and his 
being diſappointed of it, Mrs. Phipps ſaid, ſhe thought was 


the occaſion of his attempting that raſh action. 
Mr. Allen, the innkeeper in Glouceſterſhire, declared, 


that the circumſtances relating to the priſoner's attempting to 
hang himſelf were true, and that on being brought to him- 


ſelf, he talked ſometimes as if he was inſane. 2 
Stephen White declared, that Taunton was once going to 


jump into a ditch, in order to drown himſelf. The ditch was 
as deep as up to his waiſt. He prevented him. | 
Richard Notly depoſed, that he had known Taunton for 


Fourteen years, and viſited him in Clerkenwell priſon, where 
Notly aſked him about this action, and Taunton always faid 
he knew nothing about it. Notly ſaid, if he did, the beſt 


way was to acknowledge it, and make his peace with God ; 


but Taunton always denied it. | | 
William Kemp declared he had known the priſoner ten 


years, and that he had been in a melancholy way for a long 
time. 


| his 


The evidence being gone through, the jury brought in the 
priſoner guilty, and (being tried on Saturday) he received 
ſentence to be executed on the Monday following, and that 
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bis body” ſhould afterwards be diſſeQed at TAP. hall; 3. 
| which was done accordingly. | | 
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A Narrative of the Trial of W1LL1aM EasTMan, 


for cutting and deftroying à filk loom in the houſe of 
. Clarke, in Artillery lane, near eee | 


* appeared by the evidence of the oroſecutor, that the pri- 
ſoner, in company with ſeveral of the people called Cut- 


ters, on the 11th of September, between one and two o'clock 
in the morning, on being refuſed admittance, attempted to 


force the door of his houſe. Seeing them reſolved to beat 10 
to pieces, he thought it adviſeabie to unbolt it, and by gentle 
means to appeaſe them. Six men entered the houſe, fy 
whom went up ſtairs to ſearch for the looms, and the ſixth, 


whoſe name is Guſſet, ſtaid in the entry, liſtening to the ex- 


poſtulations of Clark ; in conſequence of which, being ſa- 


tisfied that Clark had not oppoſed the reſolutions of the Cut- 


ters, he ordered his party down ſtairs, telling them they 
were wrongly informed; and Guſſet, as he was. going out 
of the houſe, told Clark he would certainly cut off his eags if 


ever he found their ſuſpicions to be juſt. 


In a few minutes they returned, and Guſſet, ſhewing a piece 
of filk, aſked Clark whether his wiſe ever made ſuch work as 


that? Clark anſwered yes, but ſhe never ſhall make any 
more of it. At this time others of the party came in; the 
priſoner, who was of their number, aſſumed a particular 


tone of voice, and, putting his mouth cloſe to Clark's, ut - 


tered ſome words which the witneſs could not recollect, 
perhaps owing to his fears, for one of the party held a naked 


ſword over his head all the time. 


Mr. Clark ſaw the priſoner and another man go up. fairs, 
and having retired into the yard, he heard their voices, and 


the utenſils falling, as they were cut: Eaſtman's voice he 


could clearly diſtinguiſh, ſaying, “ Here it goes.” 


The damaged goods, &c. were produced in court. 
In the croſs- examination he. was aſked whether he had not 


declared that he did not know the priſoner to be one of the 
people who entered his houſe, and deſtroyed his work ? he 


anſwered no. To ſome. people he ſaid, he did. know him, 
but muſt not know him, becauſe Mr. Cook, for the ſafety of 
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his 1 deſired him to be ſilent. At the Red- lion he was 
examined before the Cutters, and as they were preparing ta 
ride him about the town on a jack-aſs, and perhaps might 
have taken away his life, he was abliged to ſay what he bad 
ſaid. Mr. Guſſet fat judge on the occaſion, and after the 
deponent had exculpated bimſelf, Guſſet declared that the 
man who laid the information before them ought to be 
N | 

This evidence was confirmed by the concurrent teffimo- 
nies of Mr. Clark, Thomas Cook, and Iſaac Solomon. 

The priſoner's defence was very weak : ſeveral witneſſes 
were produced to prove that Clark, on many. occaſions, de- 
Died his knowing the people who had entered his houſe ; but 
the reaſon for this having been already affigned by Clark, and 
the court finding that others, who. had ſuffered damage from 
the Cutters, were obliged to act in the ſame manner, = 
priſoner was found guilty, and received ſentence of death: 
conſequence of which he, together with William Horsford | 

for cutting and deſtroying a ſilk loom in the houſe of Mr. 
oor, weaver in Shoreditch) and John Carmichael (for 
28 into the houſe of Mr. Cromwell, weaver in 
beds, and ſtealing a quantity of ſilk) were executed 

at 2 — the 20th of December, 1769. 

Boyle and Valline, two other Cutters, were executed on 
the 6th. They were taken in a cart frem Newgate, through 
the city, to Whitechapel, and thence up the road to Bethnal- 
green, attended by the ſheriffs, &c. with the gallows made 
for the purpoſe in another cart. It was fixed in the croſs- 
road, near the end of Cock- lane. There was an incon- 

| $eivable number of people aſſembled, and many. bricks, 

tiles, ſtones, &c. thrown, while the gallows was fixing, and 
2 great- apprehenſion of a general tumult, notwithſtanding 
the perſuaſion and; endeavours of ſeveral gentlemen to ap- 
peaſe the ſame. The unhappy ſufferers were therefore ob- 
liged to be turned offi before the uſual time allowed on ſuch 
occaſions, which was about eleven o'clock; when, after 

nging- about 50 minutes, they were cut down, and dell 
vered to their friends. 

Mr. Sberiff Sawbridge addreſſed the populace, and told 
them, that every proper ſtep had been taken to fave the lives 
of the criminals; but as it was thought neceſſary to make 
them a publick example, his duty obliged him to ſee the 
laws of his country properly executed; which he was deter- 
Watte to go, even if he loſt his own liſe in the . 

| Puring 
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_ - During the execution; the mob ſeized 4 decent young 


man, whom they charged with being a ſpy, and after beat- 
ing him very ſeverely, cut the hair off his head, and would 
have cut off his ears, butfor the interpoſition of ſome gentle- 


men. TS: ; 


The following is the declaration of ſohn Doyle, as it was 
fpoken, and delivered by himſelf into the hands of the ſheriff. 
I John Doyle, do heareby declare as my laſt Dieing 
* Words in the Preaſence of my Almighty God that I am 


nas innocent of the Fact I am now to Die fer as the Child 
* unboarn' Let my Blood lay to that wicked Man who has 
„ purchaſt it with Gold and them notorious wretches who 


& ſwore it falſely away.” 
- Valline likewiſe perſiſted in his innocenee to his laſt mo- 
ments. 1 l | „ 
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A Narrative of the Trial of WII LI Au Gutsr, for 
High Treaſon, in filing, impairing, Sc. ihe current 


' Coin of this Kingdom. 


TOHN LEACH, a teller at the Bank, depoſed, that 
Mr. Gueft had been there between two and three years ; 
that he had ſeen him pick new guineas from the old ones; 
that this being Mr. Gueſt's frequent practice, it had created 2 
ſuſpicion in his (Mr. Leach's) mind, which ſuſpicion he 
communicated. to ſome others ; that on the 4th of July Mr. 
Gueſt paid ſome money to Richard Still, ſervant to Mr. Cor- 


ner, a dyer on the Bankſide ; that ſeeing Mr. Gueſt take 


ſome money out of the drawer, and put it among the reſt on 
the table, when he had paid the man, Mr. Leach followed 


him out, and begged the favour of the man to walk into the 


pay- office, and let him tell the money over, which he did, 
and out of thirty guineas, three of them ſeemed to be newly 


filed; that the man ſaying this was all the gold he had about 


him, Mr. Leach carried the three guineas to Mr. Robert 
Bell, who looked at them: Mr. Leach deſired the ſaid Mr. 


Bell would carry them up to Mr. Race the caſhier, but did 
not go up with him then; that theſe guineas appeared to him 


as if the right milling had been taken off, and then filed. 
Being aſked whether it was not common to take ſome money 
| Ceca Mo 
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out of the drawer in their payments at the Bank, Mr. Leach 
replied, that it was ſometimes, but very ſeldom, done there; 
that this was not the whole of the money, but part; that it 
was mixed with the money upon the table; that they put 
their guineas in one drawer, the ſilver in another, moidores 
in another, and ports in another; that Mr. Race weighed 
the three guineas in his preſence, which together weighed. 
fifteen penny-weights, nine grains, whereas the weight ſhould 
have been ſixteen penny- weights, four grains and a quarter, 
which made a difference of nineteen grains and a- quarter, 
that is, three ſhillings and a penny, according to the ſtand - 
ard: one of the guineas (a George II.) weighed five penny- 
weights three grains and nine ſixteenths; two of his preſent 
majeſty. wanted about tenpence, the other thirtcen or four- 
teen pence. | 5 „ 
Richard Still depoſed to the guineas being paid, and taken 
from him, in the manner above relate. | 
Mr. Bell, a teller at the Bank, confirmed their being 
* brought to him, and carried by him to Mr. Race, who 
having looked at the edges, cloſed them in a paper, and wrote 
4th of July on them, then bid him carry them to Mr. Leach, 
and deſire him to keep them in his cuſtody ; which was 
done. | | . 5 
Mr. Race, the chief caſhier, depoſed to the guineas being 
brought him by the laſt evidence, with his delivery of them 
to Mr. Bell again, who teſtified to his own re- delivery of 
them to Mr. 8 and the latter to their having been in 
his cuſtody from the above time. e be 
Mr. Thompſon, one of the caſhiers, depoſed to the man- 
ner of locking up the tellers bags every night, and that hav- 
ing received orders from Mr. Race to inſpect into Mr. 
Gueſt's bag of the fourth of July, and one or two of the 
tellers to be preſent with him, the bag was accordingly exa- 
mined in the preſence of Mr. Lucas and Mr, Kemp, who 
told the money over, when the whole ſum was 1800 l. 16's, 
6 d. in ſeveral bags, that is to ſay, thirteen bags in all; that 


there was one bag in which was forty guineas, which ſeem'd 


freſher than the others upon the edges; that theſe guineas 
were campared and examined with caution and deliberation, 
fealed up by Mr. Kemp and himtelf, not opened till that 
morning, and kept locked up by the two keys of the caſhier 
and teller, + go! 5 . e e 
Mr. Lucas and Mr. Kemp, both tellers in the Bank, con- 
firmed the teſtimony of the preceding witneſs, with the ap- 
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pearance of the forty guineas on the edges, and their defi- 
ciency in weight, which, Mr. Kemp ſaid, was from eight 

pence to fourteen pence, one-with the other, and that thege . 
was a deficiency in every one of them. 

Mr. Sewallis, belonging to the Bank, depoſed to 1 
ſearched the houſe of Mr. Gueſt in July laſt; that in a two 
pair of ſtairs room was a mahogany neſt of drawers, the top 
of which was forced open in the preſence of Mr. Hull, Mr. 
Humberton, and the lord mayor's officer, and there they 
found a vice, files, and other things. _ : 

Mr. Humberton, a ſervant to the Bank, en chat he 
was preſent at the ſearch of Mr. Gueſt's houſe, aſked him 
for the keys of his bookcaſe and a cupboard, telling him he 
was going to ſearch his houſe, there being Warrants out a- 
gainſt him; that Mr. Gueſt replied, he did not know what 
authority any body had to ſearch his houſe, and refuſed to 
deliver his keys, and that he found all the things there above 
depoſed, which had continued under ſeal till before the grand 
jury, the day before the trial came. on, and that they: were 
under the ſeals of the grand jury. [ Among theſe things ua 
bag with a hundred guineas, and two bags of gold filings, weigh - 
ing four pounds, eleven ounces, and nineteen penny-weights. The 
cheft of- drawers in-which they were found is deſcribed at length: 
in the. Seſſions-paper, and is of very curious cantriuance. On the 
teeth of one of the files was ſome yellow: fluff] .* 41 

„ Joſeph Nichols, a coiner at the Mint, depoſed, that one 
of the tools produced was capable of milling. money round 
the edges; and having looked at the three guineas paid Still, 
the hundred guineas, and the forty. guineas found in Mr. 

Gueſt's bags, aid they had all artificial edges, and appeared 
to be freſh filed, which might be done with the inſtrument 
before produced, and was not done at the Mint at the 

Tower. | 

Mr. Chamberlaine produced chree guineas, on which Mr. 
Nichols put edges in his preſence, with the inſtrument found 
in the priſoner's room, and ſaid they were quite plain before. 
Being compared by Mr. Nichols with the others found in the 
priſoner's drawer, the latter ſaid they were ſo near alike, that 
he believed them all to be done with the ſame tool. 

Humberton depoſed to taking three ſmall parcels of filings 
out of thoſe found in Mr. Gueſt's room, and delivering them 
to Mr, Chamberlaine, who delivered the ſame to Mr. Lucas, 


| which laſt again [wore to > having received, aflayed them, and 
| | found | 
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found them agreeable to the ſtandard, and thought they 
might come from the filings of our guineas. | 8 
2 —— Lee, a teller at the Bank, depoſed, that about the 
latter end of March the priſoner had a bar of gold, between 
five and fix inches long, under two inches wide, and better 
than half an inch deep; that he aſked him how he came by 
It, who ſaid, he had it from Holland. To this: Lee ſaid, he 
thought it was not like a regular bar of gold, it had a deal 
of copper on the back. Gueſt replied, it muſt be filed off, 
and that all bars of gold were ſo. Mr. Lee being aſked whe- 
ther he had ſeen any bars of gold before, ſaid he had, ſcotes 
of times, but never any with ſuch a ſcum. ee 
Thomas Troughton, a jeweller, depoſed to having fold 
two ingots of gold for Mr. Gueſt, one about forty-eight 
ounces, the other about forty-ſix ounces, which appeared 
like bars of gold that came from abroad, and that he under- 
ſtood them as ſuch. The firſt of theſe was ſold the 12th of 
June, the other about fix-months ago. He ſaid they were 
about a foot long, and had no appearance of copper or 


- Efther Collins, ſervant to Mr. Gueſt, ſwore to having 
looked once into his bookcaſe. in his abſence, when open, 
and to have ſeen there a glaſs cup, with ſome yellow duſt in 
it, and by the cup was a file like that produced in court. 

The priſoner, in his defence, ſaid he was innocent of the 
matter laid to his charge. PEN | 
Nobert Fratley, optical inftrument-maker, John Hunter, 
converſant in the mathematical and clock way, and George 

n, clockmaker, all for the priſoner, depoſed, that the 
inſtrument produced as above in court is fit for milling many 
other things beſide guineas ; and the ferond ſaid it was the 
greateſt improvement be had ever ſeen, | N 

Several perſons, and among them ſome of rank, appeared 
to Mr. Gueſt's character; notwithſtanding which, he re- 
ceived ſentence of death; and was, together with three others, 
executed at Tyburn the 14th of October, 1769. ; 

Mr. Gueſt was drawn in a fledge to the gallows, and after 
the three others were tied up, he got into the cart; he was 
not tied up immediately, but was indulged to pray on his 
knees, attended by the ordinary, and another clergyman of 
the church of England: He joined in prayers with the cler- 
gymen with the greateſt devotion, and his whole deportment 
was fo pious, grave, manly, and ſolemn, becoming the 
gentleman and the chriſtian, as to draw tears from the 

| = orcateſt 
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greateſt part of the numerous ſpectators. He was dreſſed in 
decent. mourning, with a club wiz on; was a good looking 
man, five feet nine or ten inches high, and ſeemed to 


be about forty years of age. After hanging the uſual time, 


his body was put into an hearſe, and carried to his friends 


for interment. 
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A Narrative of the Trial of SAMUEL G1LLam, | 


efq; one of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace for the 
county of Surry, at the Seffions-houſe in the 


Old Bailey, for the murder of one Redburn, a 


weaver, in St. George's Fields, on the Tenth of 
name of Redburn's widow ; and. in the courſe of the 


evidence againſt the priſoner. it appeared, that a prodigious 
con courſe of diſorderly people had aſſembled on Monday the 


gth of May, in St. George's Fields, where, after they bad 


continued a conſiderable time, exclaiming Wilkes and Li- 
berty, they made an attempt upon. the King's Bench priſon, 
threw ſtones into the marſhal's houſe, and at length Furſt 
open the outward gate of the priſon, to the inexpreſſible 
terror of the keepers, who not only. apprehended that the 
priſoners would, in this confuſion, make their eſcape, but 


imagined that their own Jives muſt be inevitably endanger A 


if they reſiſted: the ungovernable fury. of the rioters. Not- 
withſtanding theſe. apprehenſions, however, the Keepers 
guarded the inner doors of the priſon ſo ſucceſsfully, that the 
mob diſperſed without effecting their purpoſe. But the mar- 
ſhal dreading their return the next day, and fearing ſtill 
greater outrages from their turbulence, applied to the magi- 
ſtrates for aſſiſtance, and a party both of of horſe and foot 
guards was ordered to be in conſtant readineſe, to give every 
neceſſary ſupport to the civil authority. . „ 
Nex: day, as the marſhal ſuſpected, the mob came, eng 
Creaſed. greatly in number, to St. George's Fields, exclaim- 
ing as before, Wilkes and liberty, and appearing. not only, 
from the circumſtance-of their encreaſe, but from the tenor 
of their exclamation, to be determined upon a. repetition of 
their outrages ; the magiſtrates, attended by the guards, r 


PHE proſecution on this trial was conducted in the 


it abſolutely neceſfary to ſtand forth for the preſervation of 
the peace, the honour of the laws, and the ſecurity of go- 
vernment.. Among the magiſtrates, thus diſcharging their 
duty, Mr. Gillam was very much diſtinguiſhed. He ex- 
poſtulated in the gentleſt terms with the populace on the dan- 
gers which were likely to ariſe from ſuch an illegal aſſembly, 
and made uſe of every argument to diſperſe them, which 
could be offered by reaſon, or urged by humanity. Unhap- 
pily, however, his expoſtulations, as well as thoſe of the other 
juſtices, were wholly diſregarded ; they preached to the winds, 
and were reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity of reading the 
proclamation: but though the conſequences were fully ex- 
plained to the inconſiderate rioters, though they were in- 
formed that all, who remained an hour after the proclama- 
tion was read, would be guilty of felony, without benefit of 
the clergy, they were as inſenſible to threats as to exhortations, 
and not. only. hiſſed, hooted, and reviled the ſoldiers, who 
endeavoured to ſcatter them, but actually threw ſtones at the 
magiſtrates. They were then told that the guards would cer- 
tainly be ordered to fire, unleſs they dęſiſted from ſuch wan- 
ton, ſuch ſcandalous outrages; but this information had no 
effect whatſoever; and Mr. Gillam, immediately after, re- 
ceiving a violent blow from a ſtone, the order for their firing 
was accordingly given, in which the unfortunate Redburn 
loft his life. Such was the general ſubſtance of the evidence 
given againſt Mr. Gillam ; though one or two of the wit- 
neſſes put the moſt unfavourable conſtruction on his conduct, 
and declared, that, to the beſt of their judgments, there was 
no abſolute neceflity for firing. | | 
As Mr. Gillam neither called a fingle witneſs in his favcur, 
nor made the minuteſt defence, either by himſelf or his coun- 
. Ci}, the moment the evidence for the proſecution was cloſed, 
the hon. Mr. juſtice Gould ſtood up, and declared, that he 
thought Mr. Gillam perfectly juſtifiable in the whole of his 
proceedings; his lordſhip quoted ſeveral eſtabliſhed authori- 
ties, which proved, beyond a doubt, that a magiſtrate, when 
there is any occafion to ſupport the laws, has a right to de- 
mand affiffance from all his majeſty's ſubjects who are capable 
of bearing arms; that he is empowered to 2rm them with 
ſuch weapons as are molt likely to quell any riot; and that 
conſequently, if he has à right to give them arms, he has a 
right to direct the uſe of theſe arms, as he judges requiſite 
for the preſervation of the peace. His lordſhip moreover ob- 
| ſerved, that a magiſtrate, upon proper application to bim, 
a | 7 | was 
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Was obliged to take every poſſible method to ſuppreſs ridts, 
which are, of all other things, the moſt diſgraceful, as well 
as the moſt dangerous infractions, upon the laws of the com- 
munity. Unleſs the peace was obſerved, he judiciouſſy ad- 
ded, that we had no ſecurity for our property, our lives, or, 
what was ſtill more valuable, our liberty; and therefore, as 
the magiſtrate was obliged to ſtand forth in times of neceſ- 
ſity, for the ſupport of the laws, the laws had expreſsly do- 


clared, that he ſhould be indemnified for any perſonal inju: 
ries, which, in the execution of his duty, ſhould happen to 


the diſturbers of public tranquility. To this purport, but in 
arguments the moſt forcible, and in language the moſt cor- 
rect, Sir Henry Gould delivered his opinion, and was imme- 
diately ſeconded by the lord chief baron Parker. » He 
The lord chief baron, beſides expreſſing the warmeſt ap- 

probation of the arguments made uſe of by the very learned 


judge who ſpoke before him, ſaid, that he was old enough 


to remember the oecaſion on which the riot act was made, in 
the reign of George the Firſt, and knew that it was drawn 


up by two lawyers, perhaps, as able as any that ever ap- 
peared in this country. He remarked, that if any mob con- 


tinued together an hour after it was read, they had nobody 
but themſelves to blame for diſagreeable conſequences; and 
added, that if in caſes of this nature, where the laws were 


reſiſted, an innocent perſon ſhould even ſuffer, it was to be 


lamented as a misfortune, and not imputed to the magiſtrate 


as a crime. To ſhew the propriety of this reaſoning, his 


lordſhip was pleaſed to put the following caſes: Suppoſe, ob- 
ſerved he, that a man ſhould fire at a perſon to whom he 
bore ſome implacable hatred, and miſſing this perſon, the ball 
ſhould kill one againſt whom he did not entertain the leaſt 
reſentment: in this caſe, remarked his lordſhip, the vety ac- 
cident would be murder, becauſe he acted with a miſchievous 
intention, But ſuppoſe, continued he, that a man, attacxed 
by a highwayman on the road, ſhould draw a piftol to de- 


fend himſelf, and, in firing at the robber, ſhould kill an in- 


nocent man, the act would neither be murder nor mas- 


laughter; it would only be a miſad venture, pitiable as an 


unhappineſs, but not puniſhable as a crime. 
After the lord chief baron, Sir Richard Aſton, ſo eminent 


for his abilities, and ſo diſtinguiſned for his humanity, deli- 
vered his ſentiments: he agreed, be ſaid, entirely with the 


two learned ' judges who had ſpoken, and gave ſeveral in- 
ſtances where, from a want of attention to ſuppreſs riots in 
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their commencement, the conſtitution of this country was in 
danger of being totally ſubverted. Particularly in Richard 
the Second's time by Wat Tyler, where, though the matter 
of - diſpute was originally no more than the payment of a 
B 1 the iſſue threatened inevitable ruin to the kingdom. 
is lordſhip obſerved, that if the aſſembly in St. George's 
fields was not 'a riotous one, he knew not by what name to 
call it. The populace there had attacked one of our princi- 
= priſons, continued their unlawful affembly after the time 
limited by the riot act, and not only infulted, but threw 
Kones at the magiſtrates who were attempting to diſperſe 
them. As to the introduction of the military, in preference 
to the poſſe comitatus, he took notice that the juſtices were 
no way reprehenſible. The law made no difference between 
n red coat and white one; ſoldiers were no more exempted 
by their military character from aſſiſting the magiſtrates in 
quelling riots, than any other members of the community. 
The law obliged all his majefty's ſubjeQts indiſcriminately to 
aſſiſt upon theſe occaſions; and, conſequently, as there was 
'a neceſſity for ſome afliſtance, none could be more proper 
than the military, who are always in readineſs, more eaſily 
collected, more ſubject to command, and more capable of 
defence, than any other parts of the people. | 
pon the whole, bis lordſhip was of opinion, that Mr. 
Gillam had not only behaved juſtifiably but meritoriouſly ; 
te ſaw that he took all the pains of a good man to ſuppreſs 
the riot without proceeding to rigour; but he alſo ſaw, that 
when no entreaties could prevail upon the mob to diſperſe, 
Mr. Gillam then proceeded, like a good ſubject, to confult 
the welfare of Wis v6 blic. This he was obliged to do, and 
Was puniſhable if * did not do it. And Sir Richard Aſton 
concluded, by expreſſing his concern, that a magiſtrate, like 
Mr. Gillam, ſhould be brought to the bar of juſtice, as a2 
criminal, for a conduct which entitled him to the univerſal 
approbation of his country. 
The recorder ſpoke laſt, and agreed in every thing with 
tne Judges ; but politely obſerved, that there was no occaſion 
for him to ſay much upon a ſubject berg had been ſo very 
.ably diſcuſſed by their lordſhips. | 
The jury, upon hearing theſe opinions, without going 
out of court, or heſitating a moment, pronounced Mr. Gil- 
lam not guilty; and a copy ef his indictment, upon the mo- 
tion of the attorney general, was granted to him, after ſome 
very ingenious arguments between Sir Fletcher Norton, the 
aitorney 
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attorney and ſolicitor general, en the part of Mr. Gillam; 
and Mr Serjeant Glynn and Mr. Lucas, againſt granting the 
| Copy, oa the part of the proſecution, | 


The court was uncommonly full pon this occaſion; Mr. 


| _ Gillam bowed with great reſpect, to the bench and the Jurys 


on his entrance and on his acquittal, He was dreſſed in a 
fuit of black full trimmed, and wore a tye wig; a chair was 
ordered for him cloſe to the council, but he fainted once 


through the exceſſive heat of the place, as the crowd preſſed 


very much about him, from motives. of curioſity. 
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A Narrative of the Trial of WILLIAM Epwarvs 


and MARY DyunDERDELL, for à Burglary, in the 
_ Houſe of Daniel Lucas, at the Fox and Crown on 
Highgate Hill, Auguſt 6, 1767, 1 


N the evidence of Daniel Lucas, the proſecutor, it ap- 


peared, that on the 6th of Auguſt the two priſoners, 


with one Richard Thomas, and a, young woman, came to 
his:houſe ; that Edwards immediately ran up ftairs, and the 


reft followed, where they continued a conſiderable time z 
that' on their coming down ſtairs, the priſoner. Edwards or- 
dered a ſhilling's worth of punch, which they drank flanding 
at the bar; that they aſked his (the proſecutor's), wife, if ſhe 


drank tea in the afternoon; and on her anſwering ſhe ſome- 


times did, they ordered her to put on the kettle, and they 
would be back very ſoon. That finding them not return, 
he went up ſtairs, and diſcovered the lock of the bedchamber 
door, and that of a bureau which ſtood in it, broke open; 


and that he miſſed fifty-three guineas that were in a woman's 


glove, and a purſe which contained twenty pounds. 
Alice Lucas, the proſecutor's wife, depoſed, that the two 
priſoners, with another woman, and Richard Thomas the 


evidence, came to her houſe on the 6th of Auguſt; that the 
qrifoner Edwards immediately ran up fairs and the re ol 


lowed; that ſhe went up to know what they wanted, when 
they ordered a bottle of Burton ale, and three. penny worth of 


. bread and cheeſe; that the priſoner Mary Dunderdell aſked 


for ſome cucumber and onions, which ſhe ſent out for, but 
could not get any. That after they were gone, ſhe miſled 


the money; and the next day came to town in ſearch of 
Ddd 2 — 
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| them; that by the information of one Mrs. Preſton ſhe was 


directed to Edwards, who lived by Litchfield-ftreet, Seven- 
dials; that ſhe took ſome of Sir John Fielding's men with 
her, and finding the two priſoners at home, they were carried 
before Sir 2 who committed them to Newgate. 9 
The evidence, Richard Thomas, depoſed, that Edwards 


g aſked him to go with him to Kentiſh Town on the 6th of 


Auguſt ; that he had ſome painting to do there for an attor- 


' Hey, and that he helped him to do it; that the priſoner Mary 


Dunderdell, and another woman, was with them; that they 
next went to the Fox and Crown at Highpate, and after 


they had been up ſtairs ſome time, Edwards aſked him to go 


down and order ſome Burton ale; that he (Edwards) was 
then ſtanding at the chamber 'door oppoſite the room they 
were in. That when the proſecutor's wife (Alice Lucas) 


was bringing up the ale, Dunderdell deſired him to order her 


not to bring Burton ale, but punch; that he ſtaid talking 
with the landlord while he was making it, and in the mean 
time the two women and Edwards came down ſtairs; that 
after they had drank the punch they went out, and as they 
were going along Edwards ſaid he had got ſome money; 
that he (Richard Thomas) aſked Edwards for five guineas, 
which he gave him, and one guinea to the other woman to 
buy her a gown. That he aſked Edwards where he had got 
the money, and he told him out of the houſe they bad * 
at, in the room oppoſite to that they eat in. 

Joſeph Stevenſon depoſed, that he found ſeveral Wa in 
Edwards's apartment adapted for picking locks, breaking 
open houſes, &c. adden a ſcrew - driver, a pick-lock 


key; and a piece of fleel turned like a hook. 


On the crofs- examination of Richard Thomas a letter was 
produced, which he owned to have written to Edwards 
while i in Newgate; z the en of which was as follows: 


hen. Mr. wards,” - 5 . TDN Aug. 245 1767. 
] am very ſorry it was by perſuaſion I. was an evidence 


cc before Sir John Fielding * you, which I never 


«© ſhould, had it not been for his people. As for that rob- 


& bery at Highgate, which you are in Newgate for on ſuſ- 
t picion, I neyer did fee you do it; I never ſaw you break 
6 no' locks there, nor any other place; and as for Man- 
4 ning's, I did not ſee you break any doors, nor never did I 
1 know that oe” 120 any moneys but what was your own . 

9 — * * n | 
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5 property; and what I ſaid before Sir John at the time 1 
| „% was much in liquor. ö | | 


= Richard Thomas.” 


+I priſoners had very little to ſay in their defence, though 


Edwards produced a great number of people to his character. 
The jury, without going out of court, acquited Dunderdell, 
and brought in Edwards guilty, Death. | | 

He had three other indictments againſt him, one of which 
was for breaking open the houſe of Mrs. Bartholomew, at 


the White Conduit Houſe, and ſtealing a watch and 401. in 
money. N | 
In (conſequence of the above ſentence, he (together with 


three others) was executed at Tyburn, the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1767. | 


Duting the time of his being under ſentence of death, he 


was waited on by a gentleman, at the deſire of Mrs. Bartho- 


lomew of the White Conduit Houſe, who aſked him ſome 


queſtions reſpecting the gold watch, which way-a family one, 

when he. trembled very much, and owned the taking 49 l. 

but denied his knowing any thing of the watch. 

Some account of the life and tranſactions of the above William 
Edwards, as related by a perſon who knew him ſeveral years 


before he ſuffered, | 


The writer of this narrative begins thus: As he was bred 


to no trade, he lived by ſharping, and conſtantly attended 


the Fives court, and 'other ſuch places of reſort. At length 
getting acquainted with a young fellow, he learnt him the 


painting buſineſs, and ſome ſmall matter of the glaziers z 
and being very much acquainted with the houſes of ill fame, 
he got a great many jobbs, by their riotous behaviour. By 


theſe means he became intimate with one Mrs. Akers, alias 
B——e, who kept one of theſe diſorderly houſes near Eagle 


court, and lived with her ſome time. During this period, 


though he cohabited with her, and received part of her curſed 


gainings, he procured an information againſt her for ſelling 
ſpirituous liquors and wine without a licence; and by thoſe: 
means got the information money, which ſhe finding aut, 


turned him off, From this period began all her troubles ; 


for, during the time he lived with her, he had at various 


times painted part of her houſe, the colours for which were 
bought with her money, He now brought in a bill, worn 
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1 he: obliged her to pay, at the ſame. time intruſting two gui- 


neas in his hands to pay a ſurgeon in York. buildings, He 
kept the money and never accounted for it; ſhe in return 
arreſted him hs that and his board and lodging during the 
time he lived with her, to evade which he moved it into the 
King's Bench, and though he was: caſt, he ſued for a writ of 
_ <tior, and ſo, by traverſing, battled the poor woman. 
During this time he took a houſe the back of St. Clement's 
Church+yard, and got a young fellow to inſtruct him farther 
im the glaziers buſineſs; but finding he had money, he ar- 
reſted: him for debts: never owing, and brought falſe witneſs 
ſufficient to prove it. The poor fellow being unacquainted 
with law, choſe to pay the debt, rather than Tun the riſque 


24 go 70 gag; and, about eighteen months before he ſuf- 


tered, he ſerved him ſo again; when, carrying him to Mr, 
Stanhope's lock · up-houſe, he obliged him to pawn his plate 
buttoned coat, to my his upjuft demands, and came away 
in his wailicoat;. 

During the debe kept this ſhop, he joined Mr. ——, 
and — fociety for the reformation of manners, merely with 
a view to be: reyenged on Mrs, Akers, which he did, by 
pillorying her at the end of Catherine ſtreet in the Strand; 
but they. ſeeing through the artifice, found it was an old 
grudge, and knowing that he was rather worſe than them- 
ſelves, dropped his company. Upon this he joined with one 
Dick 8——h, and a notorious ſtrumpet, and laid a ſcheme 
to ruin her at ance, which was as follows: Edwards got a 
girl to ſwear a robbery, and privately ſtealing, againſt Mrs: 
Akers, the conſequence of which was, that ſhe was taken 
up, committed, and the girl bound over to proſecute, Du- 
ring the time of her confinement, which was near three 
months, this Dick 8S——h, who pretended he was her 
friend, adviſed: her to make over her effects to him, for fear 
of being caſt; which ſne did of almoſt all her things, think - 
ing him an honeſt man. No ſooner was that done, than he 
made a bill of ſale, and ſold; all off, gave the girl twenty 
guineas, and ſent her to Ireland, and halved the reſt with 
Edwards, Seſſions coming on, and there being no proſecu- 
tor, ſhe was diſcharged out of court, when going to Dick 
8 — h to get her goods again, he told her that, as far as 
law would allow, 3 would reimburſe; which ſo affected 
ker, it was thought ſhe would have died. 

About the year 1765 he got acquainted with Mr. Church, 
who! never knew any of-his * till — "they 
5 | they 
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they agreed to enter into partnerſhip together. Edwards th 
lived in Wild-ftreet, but his behaviour there was ſo bad, 


that the inhabitants deſired his landlord to turn him out of 


his houſe. . 1 
During the time he lived there he married one Mrs. Ham- 
bleton, a woman of the town, the particulars of which are 
as follow : this Mrs. Hambleton, though ſo unhappy as to 
be a woman of the town, had ſo much conduct as to ſave 
money enough to buy her houſehold: furniture ſufficient for 
two rooms, which, at the time of their marriage, was worth 
forty or fifty pounds. One day Edwards aſked Mr. Church 
to come and meaſure ſome work for him, which being done, 
they dined together, and ſpent the evening; at parting, Ed- 
wards aſked him if he could ſee him the next morning, for 
he had ſome buſineſs of importance to impart to him. Church 
anſwered in the affirmative, and demanded where? He an- 
ſwered, the Bell inn in the Strand. Accordingly, about 
ſeven o'clock, he went and enquired for him; the chamber- 
lain, ſhewing the room, he afked no queſtions, but went 
immediately in, and ſaw them both in bed. He had ſcarcely 
ſpoke before they jumped out of bed, bid him good morn- 
Nog, and began to dreſs themſelves. When he was dreſſed, 
they came away together, bidding her to follow' them. up ts 
Mr. Stanhope's houſe in Eagle · court. As they went along, 
Ed wards ſaid to Church very ſeriouſly, Mr, Church, I have 
got a queſtion to aſk you, and as you are my friend, I don't 
doubt but you'll give me an ingenuous anſwer. Having 
promiſed that, he aſked him to inform him what it was. He 
replied, You ſaw that woman I lay with laſt night. He an- 
ſwered yes: then, ſays be, tell me, ſhall I marry her, ar 
ſhall I not? He anſwered, If you had aſked me laſt night, 
] ſhould have ſaid no; but as he had lain with the woman, 


he had a juft right ſo to do. So I will then, ſays he, and 


this morning it is to be done. They went to Mr. Stanhope's 
to breakfaſt ; after which, as ſhe had previouſly prepared a 
licence, they went, with about eight or ten friends, to 
Covent-garden church, and there, with the affiftance of the 
_ uſual officers, they were married. After the ceremony was 
over, they went to partake of an elegant repaſt, furniſhed at 


the expence of both bride and bridegroom, where they con- 


tinued till 11 or 12 at night, and then withdrew, Tbe next 
day her goods and effects were moved to his houſe, and for a 
ſhort time they ſee med to live as happy as they could wiſh, 
when he again began to put in practice ſome of bis roguith 


tricks 
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tricks. He firſt accuſed her of criminal converſation with 
another man, and then turned her out of doors; the confe- 
quence of which was, ſhe went upon the town again, and 


he kept her goods, | 


About this time, the perſon Mr. Chureh worked for (as 
they had not ſettled their affairs of partnerſhip) had occaſion 
for a journeyman, and Edwards having little or nothing to 


do, he defired him to lend him a hand at a job at one Mr. 


Edwards's, a taylor, in Wild-ftreet, where, by the follow - 
N he robbed the houſe: Edwards, and a poor in- 


nſive young fellow, being at work together, he told him 
he was not very well, and would give him ſome gin if he- 
would fetch it, hinting, at the ſame time, that he could not 


drink any. but from the Globe in Bridges-ftreet, Covent- 
garden. During the time the young fellow was gone, by the 


help of picklock keys he ſtripped the drawers or divers things 


that his pockets would hold, for which the poor woman was 
abuſed by her huſband, who ſaid he was ſure ſhe muſt have 


made away with them. The drawers being locked again, 


and Edwards keeping a houſe in the fame fireet, they did 
not ſuſpect him; but ſince that I have heard of ſeveral of 


_ theſe tricks that he has played. EET | 
In the year 1766 he moved to Litchfield-ftreet, Soho, 


where getting acquainted with ſome of the builders, he did 
a great deal of work for them, all which Mr. Church mea- 
ſured; and what with that, and other things, if he had been 


paid for it, would have come to near thirty pounds. One 


day he had meaſured ſome work betwixt Mr. Roſe and Ed- 


wards, which came to twenty-one. pounds, eighteen ſhillings 
and five pence, and ſigned it as uſual, when he altered it to 


twenty-five pounds odd, and arrefted him for it. Roſe had 
it meaſured himſelf, and found it wrong, ſo ſtood trial, when 


Edwards wanted Church to ſwear to his (Edwards's) bill, but 


he refuſed to be guilty of any ſuch thing; ſo Edwards was 


_ caſt, and told Mr. Church he would be even with him, and 


indeed ſo he was, for in about a month's time after he and 


another obtained a writ, and went down to Barnet races, 


where Church had a company of players during the week. 


They all three ſpoke very civilly together, and even drank 
together. After the races were over, coming off the courſe, 


Mr. Church very kindly aſked them if they would alight off 
their horſes, and ſee their performance; te which they con- 
ſented. No ſooner was he down than he arreſted Church for 


five pounds, eighteen ſhillings and one penny, though not 


owing 
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owing him any thing. When Church expoſtulated with him 


about the impropriety of the action, he ſaid it did not ſig- 


nify, he was his priſoner, and ſhould go to London, which 
was the ruin of Church, as he had engaged ſo many perſons 
to play, beſides the place; and other exv aprdinary expence-. 
When he came to town he ſettled the affair, as Edwards had 
got people to ſwear that they ſaw Church borrow the money, 
whereof Mary Dunderdell, the girl that was tried with him, 
was always one. But Church being arreſted beyond the ju- 
riſdiction of that court, the officer for that, and other ſuch' 
like offences, was broke. | win, 4:59 
Edwards continued ſwearing and arreſting for two guineas, 
and fifty ſhillings, till poor Church, unable to ſtand it any 
longer, went into the country, where he continued from 
December till the June following, when coming to town, 
he was again arreſted for two guineas, though he had never 
ſeen Edwards, nor did, till he ſaw him ſuffer a very juſt, 
though ignominious death. This ſame Mary Dunderdell, 
by the inſtigation of Edwards, with whom ſhe lived, firſt as 
as a ſervant, and afterwards as. man and wife, ſwore againſt 
one Mr. Rodwell, a builder, that he called her a whore; and 
put his hands up her petticoats, and attempted to lay with 


her; for which, to avoid a proſecution, he paid Edwards 


two guineas, beſides a handſome treat. 320% SUES 
There is another circumftance of his villainy. Edwards: 
had a ſiſter, a girl of the town, beſides ſhe who was con- 


cerned with him in his robberies, though never taken. This 


ſiſter lived in Marygold-court in the Strand, and was kept by 


' a young man, who took her entirely off the town, One 


night they went to bed ſeemingly in good health, in Eagle- 


court, where they were now removed; when he waked next 


morning, he found her dead by his fide ; and though the co- 


roner brought it in natural death, Edwards extorted divers 


ſums of money from him, under pretence of not proſecuting 
him, as he alledged that he had ill treated his ſiſter, which 
was at length his ruin. 1 e 


_ The following is a copy of a letter ſent by Mr, Church to 
Mr, Edwards, ſome time before his execution. «YA 


« Permit me, Sir, as your friend, to condole with you in 
© your preſent misfortunes, begging of you, in your un- 


happy ſituation, to prepare for your future ſtate, in as pro- 
«6 per a manner as time and place will admit of, Conſider 
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& within yourſelf of the injury you have done me by your 
6& falſe arreſts, and poor Mrs. Akers, and Mr. Moſs, both 


'<4 which you have been aiding to their ruin; but as in 


& your preſent ſituation I don't want to aggravate, but ſpeak 
< comfort to your. breaſt, therefore, before you quit this 


6 tranſitory ſtate in hopes of a better, I beg you'll aſk fer- 


& giveneſs of God and them, and I don't doubt but they'll 
< as freely forgive you as I do; for freely from my heart 
<& there is no more animoſity in me againft you than the firſt- 
cf day I ever ſaw you. Dear Mr. Edwards, attend with 


C proper devotion to that worthy divine Mr. Moore, your 


«© director, for good in your unhappy ſituation, and I don't 
ef doubt but by his good offices, and your fincere repentance, 
& you may meet your fate as you a chriſtian as you lived a 
* - one. This, dear Mr, Edwards, is the hearty prayer 
17 On, 2 

$* & Yours, 


| 4 
c R. Cyurcn,” 4 


ec P. S. Pray excuſe the liberty of my writing to you in | 


your unhappy ſituation.” 


' To this letter Edwards returned for anſwer, by word of 
mouth, that he hoped to come out, and be as great a plague 


Some 
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Some account of the trial and tonviction f P. Mac 
KIxILIE, G. GipLzY, A. ZEKERMAN, and R. 
Quixrx, for the murder of Capt. Cochran, Capt. 
Glaſs, with his wife and daughter, the Mate, bis 
brother, and two boys, on board ihe Brig, Earl of 
Sandwich, Nov. 30, 176g. | 


"THIS horrid ſcene was firſt meditated on the iſland of 
Teneriff, While they were there, Peter Mac Kinlie 
faid one evening to the perſons afterwards concerned, that 
they had much treaſure on board, and that they might make 
their fortunes by going off with the veſſel. He ſpoke it with 
ſeeming indifference, and the matter went no farther at that 
time. | = | 
On their return home, juſt as they entered the Bay of 
Biſcay, Andrew Zekerman ſecretly acquainted Richard St. 
Quinten, that he, Peter Mac Kinlie, and George Gindley, 


| Intended to make away with the reſt of the ſhip's company, 
and ſecure the treaſure on board for their own uſe : and that 
they intended him as an accomplice. St. Quinten entirely 


diſapproved the deſign, and could not believe, as he declatet, 
they were really in earneſt. Zekerman charged him not to 
ſay any thing 4 Kc „ 

The next morning the three perſons already named ſpoke 


of the affair to St. Quinten, while they were at breakfaſt to- 


gether ; adding, that if he offered to diſcleſe it, he himſelf 
ould be the firſt ſufferer, They ſought an opportunity that 
night to execute their bloody deſign ; but miſſing it, reſolved 
to defer it till they came into the channel ; ſuppoſing that 


then the paſſengers, at leaſt, would go on ſhore, and thereby 


render the perpetration of it more eaſy, and leſs bloody. 
Another circumſtance which prompted them to execute 
this diabolical project was, their having, unknown to the 
captain, made away with a conſiderable quantity of the wine 
on board ; from which they apprended, on their arrival at 


London, they ſhould be tranſported. 
During nine days, which was the time ſpent between the 


Bay of Biſcay, and their arrival at Crook-Haven, they con- 


tinued ſtedfaſt in their bloody deſign. Though St, Quinten 


affirmed to the laſt, he did not believe they would ever actu · 
ally put it in execution. 
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They ſpent fix days at Crook Haven, in which time Mae 
Kinlie, being one day in liquor, took one of the Cuſtom- 
houſe officers en board aſide; and, after aſking if he could 

keep a ſecret, diſcloſed to him the whole matter. The of- 
ficer informed Captain Cochran; but he, imputing it to a fit 
of drunkenneſs, and without any real foundation, or confid- 
ing too much in his own valour, took no notice of it. 

On the third Night after they had ſet ſail from Croox- 
Haven, being the 3oth of November, at about the diſtance 
of nine leagues to the South Weſt of the iſland of Scilly, 
the bloody ſcene began, in the following manner. 

Between the hours of ten and eleven, Captain Cochran 
being then on the watch, together with Mac Kinlie, and 
Zekerman, and walking on the quarter deck, Mac Kinlie 
ſtepped from the main deck towards the compaſs, as though 
he would obſerve the ſhip's courſe z and watching his oppor- 
tunity, as Captain Cochran turned his back towards him, 

eized him round the middle, and forced him on the main 
[ where Gidley, being prepared, ſmote him with an iron 
bar on the head, which immediately killed him. Upon 
hearipg the captain's outcry, and the noiſe on deck, St. 
Quinten, being then doſing in the fore-caſtle, ran up, and 
ſee.ng Mac Kinlie and Gidley laying hold of the dead body, 
aſſiſted to throw it over- board. to | 

| The Mate and his brother, Charles and James Pincent, 
who were then under deck, heating the noife, ran up. Gid- 
| ley immediately fell on the Mate with the iron bar, with 
Which he had juſt murdered the captain, but miſſing his 
blow, the bar fell overboard. He then called to St. Quinten 
for help, who, coming to his aſſiſtance, they threw him 
overboard. | Th 1 LEY 
Captain Glaſs, in the mean time, looking up, and ſeeing _ 
what was doing, ſtept back to the cabbin for his ſword ; 
which Mac Kinlie perceiving, haſtened down after him: 

and concealing himſelf behind the, ladder, on Captain Glaſs's 
return, as he was half way up the ſtairs, took hold of him 
with the left arm, and with a knife in his hand ript open his 
belly; the captain at the ſame time ſaying, 4 O Peter, ſure 
„ you will not ferve me thus.“ Peter then called out for 


help: upon which St. Quinten ran and. took the ſword out 
of the captain's hand. George Gidley then coming up, 
took the ſword from St. Quinten, and paſſed it ſeveral times 
through the captain's body, who then fell back into Mac 


Kialie's arms. 


— 
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 Gilley, i in the mean time, wakes difpateh the mate 


brother with Captain Glaſs's fword; but finding it ſomewhat 
difficult, Mac Kinlie went to his AMiſance, who in the ſcuffle 
received a wound in his arm, through the young man's body. 
By the time they had thrown him into the fea, Mrs. Glaſa 
and her daughter came on deck. She aſked, in great con- 
ſternation, if they had been run,ppon'by another veſlel ? and 
whether Captain: Glaſs was dead ? > She had for anſwer, that 
their captain had been out of his mind, and attempted to kill 
them all, and that they had flung him overboard. She 
ſhrieked, and ſaid her huſband was dead. 
Mac Kialie, who had juſt then taken the helm from Zec- 
kerman, cried out to — to throw her overboard ; and added 
in a rage, You have done nothing yet.“ Upan which 
Zeckerman laid hold on her; her daughter that inftant flewy 
to her arms, and both periſhed in the fea together, by: the 
hands of Zeckerman. 

They then drew up the dead body of Captain Glafs upon 
the deck; and, after trimming the ſails, ſtripped him of his 
watch, buckles, and every thing of value about die 1 
threw him overboard, | 

Having thus far proceeded in their mak bloody 
they all, except St. Quinten, whom they left to ſteer the veſ- 
ſel, went under deck, to clean themſelves from the bload 
with which they were diſtained, and dreſs the wounds, Which 
another of them, beſides Mac Kinlie, had received during 
the fray. 

They then made for the Iriſh ſhore. When they had gos 
within the diſtance of three leagues of it, they put out the 
boat; and having loaded her with 270 bags of dollars, and 

two or three pounds weight of gold duſt, they knocked out 
the mw port of the ſhip, in order to fink her, and put off 

for land | 
Captain Glaſs's boy, on ſeeing them put off, and know- 
ing the condition in which they left the ſhip, leaped into the 
ſea, and ſwam after them. He got up to them, and laid 
hold on the gunnel of the boat. St. Quinten took hold of 
him to pull him in, which he declared, he intended to do 
with the greateſt willingneſs; upon which, the reft cried out 
to him, and ſwore if he did he -himfelf ſhould go overboard, 
St. Quinten then let go his hold. The boy, finding there 
was no relief, took off his hat, which till then he kept on, 
Ed up both his hands to W and after uttering. 0 
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| e Lord have mercy upon me!” inſtantly funk, and was ſce 
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The other boy, yet on board the veſſel, put about the 
helm, and madeitowards the ſhore, which thoſe in the boat 
perceiving, when they were about a mile and an half from 
land, turned back, to provide for ſinking her more effec- 


_ tually. By the time they game well nigh up with her, the 


other boy had been waſhed overboard, and the ſhip overſet. 


When they had reached ſhore, they found themſelves a- 


bout a mile from Dunoannon fort, between which and the 


then made towards Waterford, landed at Fiſher's- 
town, and buried fix bags more of dollars. Here they hir'd 
horſes, and rode on to Roſs. They left Mac Kinlie at a 
public houſe there, to take care of what treaſure they had 


lighthouſe they hid 25 1 bags of dollars among the rocks, 
hey 


- among them, requeſting him to keep himſelf ſober ; the other 


three, in the mean time, went back for the ſix bags they 


had buried at Fiſher's-town. | 
On their return, they found Mac Kinlie had, contrary to 


their directions, got himſelf in liquor, with a number of the 


 town's-people about him, with ſome of whom he had 


changed dollars, to the amount of 300 l. for gold. 
The next day they bought three caſes of piſtols, hired 
each a horſe, with two guides, and rode off for Dublin; 


Where, not long after, they were apprehended, and ſecured 
In Newgate. HE. | 


Saturday, March 1, near three months after their eom- 
mitment, they were brought to trial, and received ſentence 


of death, which was accordingly executed the Monday fol- 


lowing. They were afterwards hung in chains. 


Richard St. Quinten, from whom this account was taken, 


was ſecond ſon to William and Mary St. Quinten, in York- 


ſhire. He was born in September, 1745. At 11 years old 
his parents hired him, at his own deſire, to ſerve in an inn 
at Kingſton upen Hull, where he continued three years, much 


approved both by his maſter and miſtreſs. 


He then reſolved to learn a trade, returned to his father, 


and continued at his buſineſs of ſhoemaking two years and an 


half, His thoughts began to rove, as he expreſſed it. He 
bound himſelf for three years to ſerve on board a ſhip belong- 


ing to Mr. William King, merchant at Dublin. From a 


certificate which the publiſher of this account has ſeen, which 


mis gentleman ſent to the lord mayor of Dublin, it appears 


that 
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that he behaved well in his employ, was remarkably obedi - 


ent to his parents, and not known to be chargeable with an 


crime, other than the common frailties of human nature, in its 


preſent degenerate condition, till this moſt barbarous affair, in 
which he was concerned. 6 5 1 


He was aſked at the gallows if he was afraid to die, and 
if death was terrible to him ? He ſaid repeatedly, . No, no.“ 
The clergyman, who attended at the execution, expreſſed his 
hope and belief that they would find favour with God, St. 
Quinten ſaid with a low voice, but ſo as to be heard by ſome 


who ſtood near, I know it, I know it.” He went off wit · 
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nefhng a true, tho? not the moſt triumphant confeſſion, 
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Execution of the rebels at Kennington common 303 
Dr. Cameron drawn on a fledge to Tyburn 3 
Tbeodore Gardelle burning Mrs. King's body 202 
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